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correctional OPTIONS represents the efforts of those involved in the field 
of corrections, working with people in the community to develop new approaches in 
the management of offenders. 


Whereas there is a tendency to maintain the status quo, the history of 
traditional corrections is replete with reform efforts from the abolition of physical 
punishment, the more home-like design of institutions, to the enlargement of the 
role of correctional officers. All of these efforts are tied to the bricks and mortar 
of what already exists. 


What is presented here, however, is the foundation, the building blocks, of a 
non-institutional approach. The challenge of community corrections is to develop 
programs and approaches in which the community can have a vested interest and 
confidence, such that correctional institutions are used for those who need to be 
there because they present a threat to public safety or to themselves if at liberty. 


Our cover illustration symbolizes the thoughtful construction of a 
community corrections philosophy that underlies the diverse activities which are 
occurring throughout Ontario. Our hope is that by sharing our ideas and 
experience, we will stimulate and enrich the move towards communities taking 
more responsiblity and assuming new roles. 


We encourage you to reprint/photocopy and distribute any articles you 
particularly like. We would welcome your comments and critiques about the 
journal, which is our continuing effort to present some of the correctional options 
which are possible and practical. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 
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Shortly after the publication and distribution of the first issue of correctional 
OPTIONS, we received many letters of commendation and encouragement from our 
correctional colleagues in Canada, United States, England, and south-east Asia. 
This response was beyond our wildest dreams and greatly encouraged us as we 
began work on volume II. 


In this issue, we have broadened our scope to include innovative programs in 
institutions as well as in the community. There are articles about management in 
corrections and it is our belief that the development and education of correctional 
managers will be a crucial element in the decade ahead. Increasing workload and 
greater demands for service delivery in the face of shrinking government revenues 
and tighter budgets, require skill and innovation from correctional managers. Also, 
in this issue, we have included an article of concern to both practioners and policy 
makers in the correctional field - the issue of justice for our native people. 


It is our hope that the issues raised and the recommendations made stimulate 
others to think and to plan policies and programs to meet these needs. 


When you receive this issue, we shall be participating as a ministry in the 112th 
Congress of Correction of the American Correctional Association in Toronto. Let 
me take this opportunity to welcome correctional personnel from other countries 
who will be joined by their colleagues from the United States and Canada; all of 
whom, I am sure, join with us in the search for creative, humane, and life- 
enhancing correctional options. 
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correctional OPTIONS offers insights into many of the community options 
exist today. An attempt has been made to examine the various concerns, 
jections, and resolutions to current problems that have been voiced by those 
9 are involved in the criminal justice field. The opinions. expressed in the 
cles are those of the individual authors and do not necessarily represent the 
licy of the Ontario Ministry of Correctional Services. 
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Correctional 


Responsibility 


The Honorable Nicholas G. Leluk 
Minister of Correctional Services 


An underlying philosophy of my ministry is responsibility: offender responsibility, 
community responsibility, and organizational responsibility. 


The majority of the people we receive are minor offenders. Until 1978, the goal 
and mandate of the Ministry of Correctional Services was straight forward... 
"To hold in custody for prescribed periods, those persons sentenced by the courts". 


It made no provision for anything but running jails and detention centres and these 
institutions were becoming more and more overcrowded. In 1979, the goal and 
mandate of the ministry was changed as follows: "To provide custody and 
community supervision as directed by the courts. The emphasis should be on 
helping the offender to develop and maintain responsible and acceptable behavior 
within the community, rather than on short-term custodial care". 


The ministry has a mandate to assist in the reintegration of offenders into society 
and to give them the opportunity to help themselves. We firmly believe in 'work 
ethic’ for probationers, parolees, and inmates. Accordingly, it forms an integral 
part of our programs. We also believe in offenders accepting their responsibility 
for their actions. Those who refuse to make the best use of the opportunity we 
provide, usually wind up hurting themselves and those around them. This is a great 
- and costly - loss to themselves and to society. 


It is worth the effort for us to try and help as many as we can. 


We have 53 community residential centres in the province, all of them managed for 
us on a contract basis by private agencies. Carefully selected offenders are 
allowed to leave the institution to live, work, and attend school in a community 
setting. They live under supervision and by strict house rules. The program is 
aimed at encouraging responsible behavior by offenders and it is a step closer to 
freedom and its responsibilities than a correctional facility. 


Last year, offenders spent 120,000 days at these centres. Considering that it costs 
approximately $25 per day to keep an offender in a community residential centre 
as compared to the $63 per day price tag in our institutions, it makes sound 
financial sense to utilize this alternative. 
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During the 1981-82 fiscal year, the ministry was able to achieve significant savings 
because we utilized these C.R.Cs. Important as it is, these savings were not the 
only plus. Offenders were afforded the opportunity to work their way back into 
their communities and while in residence, they earned $2.5 million. Of. this 
amount, they paid $600,000 in room and board and sent $500,000 home to their 


dependents. 


Our statistics also indicate that more than 80 per cent of these residents remain 
crime-free for a one year period after program completion. This is an objective of 
which we are proud and strive to maintain. It means that we have created a new 
taxpayer and eliminated an inmate. All in all, it adds up to an important financial 
and human success. 


Another alternative we have been using is restitution. Judges are issuing greater 
numbers of probation orders that require the offender to make restitution to the 
victim of his crime. This means the offender is forced to face the personal 
consequences of his actions and pay for them out of his pocket. The work 
offenders perform in order to earn money to pay their restitution is the key 
»|ement. The offender is made to face his or her responsibilities. 


There are more than 4,000 offenders in this province who are repaying their 
victims as a condition of probation. Last year, the total amount of restitution 
reached approximately $3 million. 


Our institutions' "self-sufficiency" program is not only a cost control procedure, 
sut it also teaches inmates basic job skills. Adjacent to many of our 51 
institutions, there are farms where fruit, root crops, and vegetables are grown. 
inmates also raise chickens, pigs, and beef cattle. These are all consumed within 
the institutions. In 1982, this harvest will save some $540,000 in wholesale food 
costs. Over the next five years we are hoping to further expand this food 
production in order to become almost totally self-sufficient. 


Last year, we were successful in helping 4,200 probationers and parolees find jobs. 
\iany businessmen have trusted these young offenders and I am sure that very few 
stted it. Our records show that they do a good job, when given the 


It has been proven that if offenders have a job at the completion of their probation, 
7 J per cent of them remain crime-free for at least two years. However, if they 
Nave no job at the completion of probation, 50 per cent return to some form of 
crime within the same period. 


here are no miracles in the field of corrections. However, by insisting that 
offenders realize they must accept responsibility for their actions and future, many 
nave learned, while in our custody, that there is a pathway back into society. 


1982 
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The Honorable Nicholas G. Leluk, Minister of Correctional Services 
(right) with Amos E. Reed, President, American Correctional 
Association at the 1982 A.C.A. midwinter conference. 
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The Correctional 


Dilemma 


by John Duggan 


Rising crime rates and prison  over- 
crowding are only two of a number of 
topics that daily attract attention and 
comment within our society. Many press 
reports seem to reflect that the business 
of corrections, in many parts of the world 
today, is facing something of a crisis. 
Statements such as these have a familiar 
ring to those of us who have worked 
within the system for any length of time. 


In the prison business we have found our- 
selves, over the years, faced with a wide 
range of conflicting demands, from the 'flog 
‘em and hang 'em!' sections of society to 
those more liberal groups to whom almost 
any form of punishment is abhorrent. We 
are directed to operate within parameters 
that, on the one hand tend to be prescribed 
and rigid -- acts and regulations -- and yet 
we are expected to be innovative, caring, 


"A system that relies solely on institutional care brings the first offender into direct 
contact with the multiple offender. It mixes those who commit minor and non-violent 
crimes with those who have made criminal use of weapons a part of their lives. 


A system that relies solely on institutional care brings together the experienced and the 
inexperienced. The corrupt and the naive. The weak and the strong. Such a system 
hinders personal develpment. It creates an atmosphere where any awakening of 
responsibility in an inmate is often subjected to intense scrutiny and pressure. 


In the nineteenth century, architects designed huge jails to mirror the workings of the 
community. It was their attempt at encouraging reform among inmates. Today, the 
situation is different. 


We now realize that nothing can substitute for the community, and that the community 


itself, is the best classroom for the learning and appreciation of life." 


Nicholas G. Leluk 
Minister of Correctional Services 


We always seem to operate under pressures 
or crises of one sort or another. Perhaps 
this is because of the position we occupy 
within the framework of most western 
societies, something akin to that of a 
necessary evil. I suppose this is somewhat 
inevitable, given that our clientele visibly 
and often dramatically represent the 
failures of our society in one form or 
another. 
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humane, and treatment oriented. We are 
required to operate within a mandate that 
will return the offender to society in better 
shape physically, mentally, and attitudinally 
than that in which he was received. These 
aims are complicated by the fact that the 
correctional administrator generally has 
little or no say in the disposition of the 
offender. He is directed by the courts in 
such matters as type or length of sentence, 
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and may receive a number of recommend- 
ations or directions relating to the 
additional disposition of the offender. 


A good example of this is the decision to 
abolish the death penalty in Canada. The 
impact upon long-stay institutions has been 
dramatic because of the need to provide 
maximum security living space for each 
long-term inmate and because of the effect 
upon security and the additional control 
and treatment problems that many of these 
people represent to staff and to other 
inmates. It is also, of course, a cumulative 
problem, with the numbers of such 
offenders held in custody increasing with 
the passage of time. 


Correctional people have, in the main, met 
this challenge, with enthusiasm and 
ingenuity. Even from as far back as the 
days of branding, mutilation, and ransom 
through to the introduction of bridewells, 
houses of correction, penitentiaries, and 
open prisons, one can easily be persuaded 
that there is no approach that has not 
already been tried. The list is formidable 
and includes: separate system, silent 


system, group counselling, casework, 
industrial and vocational training, 
education, physical fitness, behavior 


modification, etc. Indeed, this was part of 
the problem. 
It seems to me that as each bright new star 
appears in the firmament of corrections we 
hasten to adopt it, and at times appear to 
regard it as a panacea to the continuing 
problems of recidivism and the aims of 
effective treatment. The truth, as I 
eive it, is that we need all or most of 
the methods that we have discovered and 
developed, and the acid test comes when 
we select the most appropriate method to 
use with the individual. We have also 
experienced, and indeed are _ still 
experiencing, a move towards the debunk- 
ing of treatment programs on a variety of 
grounds, from cost to the belief that they 
just do not work. It is my contention that 
we accept such a stance at our peril. 


From Sir Winston Churchill's famous state- 
ment about the measure of a society being 
the manner in which it treats its criminals, 


to modern treatment modalities, we should 
resist the message that institutional 
corrections should simply be a matter of 
locking people up. Surely that is the voice 
of despair and the message of little hope. 
At this point, however, I find myself in the 
traditional dilemma that faces correctional 
administrators. We cannot be starry-eyed 
idealists. We do have the responsibility of 
incarcerating people, many of whom are 
difficult and dangerous, and we must carry 
out this primary obligation to the courts 
and to the community. 


Coupled with this responsibility are: a 
definite trend toward a more litigious 
stance by inmates, the potential impact of 
legislation regarding proposed freedom of 
information, and the bringing home of the 
Canadian Constitution with its attendant 
Charter of Rights implications. One is 
confronted by a future which will certainly 
bring its share of headaches for correction- 
al administrators. 


I find myself returning to the conviction 
that, within the realities of the system, we 
have to remain flexible in our approach and 
ascertain the purpose of imprisonment in 
each and every case. If it be to ensure the 
protection of society and the production of 
an offender in court to face trial, then that 
is our role. If it be to supervise the serving 
of a sentence with all that entails, then we 
should determine where, and how, that can 
best be served to the benefit of society and 
the individual alike. 


The need for prison is inextricably linked 
with the other major components of the 
Criminal justice system, the police,and the 
courts. As the final link in the chain, we 
find ourselves somewhat in the position of 
being the last to know what is going on, 
particularly with regard to offender 
population trends, patterns of offences, 
etc. It is obvious, for example, if we 
increase the number of police officers, we 
will most probably increase the apprehen- 
sion and arrest rate, which in turns adds 
significantly to the courts! workload and 
ultimately an increase in the number of 
convictions and sentences. 


There are signs that suggest many parts of 
the western world are experiencing an 
upsurge in prison population. AS* an 
example, England has seen its prison 
population climb to almost 45,000, whilst 
as recently as 1975 the figure of 42,000 
was described as a crisis figure. This 
increase, apparently, was a major factor in 
the decision of the Home Affairs 
Committee to enquire into the Prison 
Service. Their report was printed in July 
of 1981, and, indeed, it came hard upon the 
heels of the Committee of Enquiry headed 
by Mr. Justice May, which reported upon 
the Prison Service in October of 1979. 


The State of New York recently launched a 
campaign to fund a $500 million bond issue 
for an expanded prison building program, 
and we, in Ontario, have seen a dramatic 
rise in our own institutional population in 
the past two years. All of us, I suspect, 
are faced with the same question: How do 
we cope with these increases in population 
in a manner that will be cost efficient and 
yevetiective: 


The capital cost of one maximum security 
cell is at least $100,000 from drawing 
board to completion and the process is a 
long and difficult one. It is incumbent 
upon us to explore all of the options, to 
satisfy ourselves that the person who is 
ultimately placed in that cell is there 
appropriately, or whether he could have 
been dealt with just as effectively in some 
other less expensive fashion. The capital 
cost of institutions is not, of course, the 
only factor one must consider in this 
equation. The incremental costs are 
enormous and, once established, continue 
at an increasing rate for year after year. 


I very recently watched a_ television 
documentary entitled Sharp and Terrible 
Eyes that took a critical look at the 
treatment of juvenile offenders, and I 
couldn't help but experience a feeling of 


fe 


deja vu. The problems outlined, the 
methods used to tackle them, and the 


views expressed during the inevitable panel 
discussion that followed all sounded so 
familiar to me. I have heard them 
expressed in similar programs over the past 
twenty years or so, whether the subject 


was the Borstal system in England or the 
treatment of delinquents in Canada. They 
have been expressed on phone-in shows, at 
conferences, in newspapers, and_ in 
magazines -- indeed the list could go on 
and on. I have a feeling that we are 
extremely skilled when making utterances 
in a critical vein about the criminal justice 
system. Heaven only knows, there are 
many times when we not only need but 
deserve it, and I suspect most members of 
the public could speak long and vociferous- 
ly about what their perceptions of the 
system's shortcomings might be. However, 
I suspect it is a great deal more difficult to 
offer a constructive, simple, and accept- 
able solution to those same problems -- 
perhaps there isn't one. 


I have not perceived any major directional 
change within our society that seeks to 
sweep away the concept of imprisonment. 
Indeed, as I have outlined, recent 
experience seems to indicate an increased 
usage of imprisonment on a very wide 
front. This increase comes despite a major 
thrust to expand upon existing options 
within the community, and to search for 
and develop new alternatives to incarcera- 
tion. We have pursued such a policy 
vigorously in Ontario, as have others in 
many parts of the U.S.A. and in Europe. In 
many cases, their experience has been the 
same; despite this emphasis, the numbers 
being incarcerated have increased. It 
seems obvious that without the attention 
to programs that seek to divert people 
from prisons, the increase in_ prison 
numbers would have been such as to reach 
crisis proportions. What is at work here? 
Are we becoming a more lawless society, 
or are we better at detecting crime? Do 
we have uniformity in the approach of 
those responsible for determining whether 
the sanction of imprisonment is to be used? 
How are countries like Holland and Sweden 
able to operate their criminal justice 
systems at an incarceration rate that is 
only a fraction of that prevailing in such 
countries as West Germany, Britain, the 
U.S.A., and ourselves? We cannot lose 
sight of the fact, however, that despite 
levels of incarceration being dramatically 
different, nevertheless, the use of 
imprisonment is sanctioned and utilized. 


It is obvious, then, that we already possess 
the vast and detailed experience of many 
programs that are appropriate for 
particular types of inmate. We are not 
lacking in our imagination, and perhaps just 
as importantly, in the desire to improve 
upon these programs. To enable us to 
respond effectively to the demands that 
are being placed upon us, we should 
improve, at the field level, those systems 
of evaluation, assessment, and allocation. 
They must remain flexible enough to adapt 
to progress made, or indeed to our failure 
to progress at all. 


The direction of the correctional process is 
swinging its emphasis toward de- 
institutionalization. An increasing use of 
community-based programs, particularly 
those of a residential nature, can only 
become more effective if we have an 
informed assessment of the needs and 
capabilities of the clients for whom this is 
a truly viable alternative. 


For the sake of our society, for those who 
work within the system, and for the 
offenders themselves, we must be prepared 
to meet the challenge. Our approach must 
provide for the appropriate utilization of 
space and accommodation, the necessary 
evels of security, and for imaginative 
mming that will enable us to meet 
rnultiple demands that society will 
surely place upon our doorstep. For the 
foreseeable future, I believe I am stating 
the obvious. Prisons are here to stay, and 
there will probably be more of them. That 
does not mean, however, that we cease to 
question our need for them, our reasons for 
deprivation of liberty, and our responsibil- 
ities for the manner in which we operate 
our institutions. Whether we are idealists 
or pragmaticists our options remain many. 
Let us not fail in our search for fresh and 
new ideas, or become complacent about 
those we currently have in place. 


John Duggan has had a long career in 
corrections. He joined H.M. Prison Service 
in 1959 as a prison officer at H.M.P. 
Wadsworth in Brixton, London, England. 
He became assistant governor, 1962, at 
H.M. Borstal and was promoted to deputy 
governor and then assistant governor in 
1969. 


He came to Canada in 1972 as deputy 
superintendent, Burtch Correctional 
Centre. In 1973, Mr. Duggan opened the 
Ontario Correctional Institute, Brampton 
and in 1975 he became regional director, 
Western Region. He is now the executive 
director, Institutions Division. 


Mr. Duggan is married, has four children, 
and is the proud grandfather of Tara Anne, 
and Kalli-Anne. 


What Does Incarceration Cost ? 


by Michael Algar 


The cost of incarceration appears to be a 
straight-forward question but the answer is 
often elusive. It varies from country to 
country, and in Canada,-from province to 
province. Even in Ontaria, which is the 
province I plan to examine, costs are 
related to the institutions usage, number 
of inmates, etc. The information I plan to 
use is for the fiscal year 1980-81 and it 
must also be said that I am using the word 
‘cost' in a purely financial sense. Readers 
will recognize that the social costs of 
incarceration are a much broader extension 
of this question and well beyond the scope 
of a short paper. 


Per Diem Costs, the traditional answer 


Having narrowed the scope, any answer is 
fairly complex. The short answer is to 
quote a per diem rate. This measurement, 
which has been in use for many years, is 
obtained by dividing the total annual cost 
of operating an institution by the ‘day's 
stay'. Day's stay is a term used to express 
the total of the daily inmate population of 
all institutions for the financial year. In 
1980-81, the per diem rate ranged widely 
among institutions, from a low of $44.18 


5. 


per day to $146.34. The major reasons for 
this wide difference are the utilization of 
the particular institution, and to some 
extent, its size and the range of programs 
offered. 


In 1980-81, the average per diem cost was 
$60.32. This traditional figure is widely 
quoted, sometimes in the press, and it can 
be sadly misunderstood and misused. 


The major elements which go into the 
ministry's average per diem costs are 
shown in Figure I. It shows that, by far, 
the largest cost elements in operating an 
institution are staff costs. These costs, 
which include salaries, overtime, and 
benefits amount to an average of $48.38. 
The next most significant cost group 
includes the supplies and expenses relating 
to the inmates. On the average, food, 
clothing, cleaning supplies, incentive 
allowances, free tobacco, etc., cost $5373, 
per day. Repairs and maintenance, 
utilities, upkeep of grounds, and payments 
to municipalities in lieu of taxes cost 
$3.31, while miscellaneous items, take up 
the remaining $2.90. 
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FIGURE | - Distribution of average per 
diem costs... 1980-81 


On top of these institutional costs, there 
are other expenses in the ministry, 
commonly described as 'overhead'. The 
program administration of the Institutions 
Division adds an average of $2.37 per day 
to the institutional costs. This includes the 
operating cost of the executive director's 
office, the regional offices and institution- 
al program support services, and the insti- 
tutional staff training branches. The 
ministry administration program which 
includes: the minister's office, deputy 
minister's office, planning and support 
services division, personnel, and 
inspections and investigations provides a 
second level of overhead. If these costs 
are spread over all three of the ministry's 
programs in proportion to their cost, then 
this would result in the addition of $2.78 
per day. So, following these arguments, 
the ministry's total average per diem cost 
was $65.15 in 1980-81. 


Real Estate Costs - A Difficult Question - 
Often Ignored in Canada 


Government accounting systems in Canada 
have not usually included real estate costs 
in the operating costs of departments or 
ministries. They are often a large element 
of the cost of government and it is impor- 
tant to recognize them, under some 
circumstances. The Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services, which acts as the govern- 
ment's real estate organization, spends 
money on the Ministry of Correctional 
Services' behalf. In 1980-81, a very low 
year for expenditures, they spent some 
$1.8 million for various small items such as 
repairs, renovations, and alterations. This 
could be said to add about 95¢ to per diem 
costs of institutions. 


Far more significant are the costs of buy- 
ing land and putting up buildings. Some 
correctional institutions are so old that 
cost records no longer exist. Besides, 
inflation, over a hundred years, would 
render any figures in relation to old build- 
ings irrelevant. There are, however, 
excellent records of newer buildings. An 
example is the Metro Toronto West Deten- 
tion Centre. The land cost $634,000 and 
the building cost a further $16,469,000 
when completed in 1977. If the site had 


been leased from Ministry of Government 
Services, on a perpetual lease at 9% per 
cent (the then prevailing rate for govern- 
ment borrowings in Canada) and the build- 
ing leased on a lease-back basis at the 
same rate over a 50-year-period, the total 
annual cost of this institution would be 
$1.64 million. This would add $13.11 to the 
real per diem costs of this institution. 


In Ontario's correctional system, there is a 
mix of small, old buildings, and newer but 
larger buildings, and it is reasonable to say 
that real estate, including renovations and 
alterations, adds about $10 to our overall 
per diem costs. This means that $75 was a 
reasonable overall per diem figure to have 
used in 1980-81. 


Land and building costs have increased 
since the ministry's newest detention 
eeniresa went. into. service in) 1977, and 
interest rates have doubled. It could be 
reasonably expected that the real estate 
component of the institution's costs, in 
buildings constructed in 1981, would be $30 
per day and the total average per diem 
cost would have been about $95 in such 
institutions in 1980-81. 


This total average figure can be very use- 
ful, for example, when examining the ways 
in which the ministry uses its buildings, or 
in developing long-range plans _ for 
accommodation or the use of alternatives 
to incarceration. However, I feel that we 
should adjust the figure to about 12 per 
cent inflation for years following 1980-81. 


Averages can be useful - and dangerous 


Simple averages can be very useful. 
Institutional per diem costs can be used, 
for example, to compare the relative cost 
efficiency of institutions or programs, and 
often they are used for cost projections. 
However, they are dangerous. As was 
pointed out earlier, the per diem costs of 
our individual institutions differ by more 
than $100. It might well be found that a 
small, specialized institution or unit, 
constructed in the future will be operated 
at an average per diem of $200 (expressed 
in 1981 terms). 


Designers of planning scenarios should, 
therefore, be very careful of financial 
averages and be sure they are asking the 
right questions. Certainly a very careful 
examination is necessary and sometimes 
the answer lies in a judicious use of 
incremental costing concepts. 


Incremental Costing 


Members of any large family will see some 
lack of logic in all of the figures presented 
so far. They know that a guest, especially 
one who is a temporary addition to a 
family with a number of children, can cost 
the family very little. Clothes can be 
shared, and meals can be spread around. 
Household expenses such as rent, utilities, 
and so on will not change appreciably, if at 
all. If the guest becomes permanent, then 
some small additional costs - food, clothes, 
etc. - will creep in. 


If more newcomers are added, then the 
family may be faced with some difficult 
decisions and added expenses. Rooms may 
be added and bank loans sought. Perhaps a 
new and larger home will be necessary, 
which could entail a large mortgage at 
unattractive rates. The newcomer whose 
arrival prompts these decisions becomes a 
very expensive family member indeed, and 
the cost of living for the entire family may 
go up sharply. 


If this experience is applied to actual 
institutional costs, we see some _ very 
different answers than the averages which 
have been thus far presented. 


The single inmate, who represents a typical 
increase in an_ institution's population, 
probably costs little more than the $5.73 
per day for food and clothes, etc. But, if 
this one inmate is joined by 19 others and 
they become a permanent increase in the 
population, then an unused unit may be 
opened. This requires more staffing, per- 
haps more utilities and upkeep, and office 
expenses go up. The average cost of those 
inmates starts to approximate the average 
institutional per diem of about $60. 


If the new arrival is joined by 499 more 
inmates, the increased cost depends on 


what the ministry does. If it spreads this 
population increase all over the system, 
then the inmates add little to the costs of 
the institutions. If an otherwise unused 
unit must be opened to accommodate the 
increase, the costs of the inmates housed 
there will probably approximate the pre- 
vailing per diem costs. However, if new 
institutions are opened, then that group of 
inmates is likely to cost something in the 
region of $95 or more per day and the 
overall average cost in our system will 
increase in proportion. 


This example introduces a concept known 
to accountants as incremental or marginal 
costing. A recognition that averages are 
frequently misleading and that costs 
usually increase in rough plateaus rather 
than curves is the key to an understanding 
of the true costs of operating institutions. 


Figure 2 illustrates these concepts, and the 
way in which, admittedly deficient, 
average costs can be influenced by 
different circumstances. 


Summary - Some Answers 


This paper has not fully answered the 
question of the cost of incarceration, even 
in the limited financial use of the term. It 
does invite further exploration and urges 
caution. However, the following figures, 
based on Ontario's experience in the 
financial year from April 1, 1980 to March 
31, 1981,can still be very useful: 


- A day's housing for one 
inmate cost $5.73 


The average institutional 
per diem rate was (with a 
range of $44.18 to 146.34) 60.32 


- The average ministry per 
diem rate was 65.47 


- The average per diem cost to 
the government was about 75.00 


- The average per diem govern- 
ment cost of a new institution 
had it been built in 1980 would 
have been about (with a range 
of up to $200) 95.00 


Michael Algar is a registered industrial 
accountant. He joined the Government of 
Ontario's Treasury Board Secretariat in 
1967, following experience in the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada and elsewhere 
in private sector as a systems analyst and 
an accountant. 


Mr. Algar was appointed executive 
director, administration, Ministry of 
Government Services in 1971 and assistant 
deputy minister, Planning and Support 
Services, Ministry of Correctional Services 
in 1973. 


He is married and has three grown-up 
daughters. His outside interests include 


travel and sport aviation; as a writer, he is 
a frequent contributor on a variety of 
subjects to a number of Canadian news- 
papers and magazines. 
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abnormal total costs $200 upper level or abnormal 
total costs 


$95.00 


land & institution rent 
new construction - $30 


upper level of average total cost in 
modern buildings 


Government 
Average 

Cost 
Element 


existing buildings - $10 


$65.47 


divisional and ministry 
overhead - $5.15 


average ministry cost 


$60.32 


average institutional cost - upper 
average incremental limit 


office expense, misc. 
costs, etc. - $2.90 


$ 90 

$ 80 
land & institution rent average total cost existing buildings 

$ 70 | 
repairs, maintenance 
utilities, etc. - $2.90 
staff salaries, benefits, 
overtime - $48.38 


Incremental 


Ministry Average 
Cost Plateaus 


Cost Elements 


food, clothing, incentive lower average incremental limit 


allowances, tobacco, etc. 
§ 5.73 $ 


FIGURE 2 - Relationship between average cost elements and incremental cost plateaus. 


Self-Sufficiency — 


by David W. Clayton 


Cost cutting is presently a way of life within provincial institutions because of the Present 
economic climate. The Ontario Ministry of Correctional Services made a policy decision, in 
the early part of 1980, whereby institutions would pay their own way through their 
involvement in agricultural programs. At the time the decision was made, the ministry felt 
that institutions should become self-sufficient productively in order to ensure cost savings, 
reduce the tax burden to the taxpayer, and bring about viable programs for inmate 
involvement that would enhance the inmate's skills and attitudes towards employment. 


When the commitment to develop self-sufficiency programs was made, a direction was 
sought which encompassed the areas that the ministry could become involved with in terms 
of agriculture and self-sufficiency. Assessments were made in order to determine the 
money that was needed for the purchase of capital and non-capital items. A progressive 
policy was developed that encouraged agricultural productivity. Evaluations were made to 
determine the cost recovery on the initial capital outlay that was needed to purchase 
equipment, buildings, etc., that would be necessary to begin the self-sufficiency program. 


Farming and agricultural pursuits are not new to this ministry. Until 1974, many of the 
larger correctional centres had farming operations. The ministry phased out this program, 
however, because it was felt that it was more economical to purchase produce in the market 
rather than grow it through farming operations. 


The introduction of the self-sufficiency program meant the purchase of farming equipment, 
recruitment of skilled staff, and a planned.agricultural program that would ensure viable and 
eifective results. Initially, the emphasis was placed on root crops, poultry farming, and pork 
production. Plans are now underway to determine the feasibility and cost effectiveness of 
beef production on a ministry-wide basis. 

The majority of the land that was to be utilized for growing root crops had been lying fallow 
for a long time. Extensive planning and soil preparation methods became essential in order 
to determine the drainage needs that would make the land arable. The benefits of drainage 
had to be carefully weighed against the cost of cultivation, conversion of marginal land, and 
the root crops that would be cultivated once the land was ready. Corn was planted initially 
because it needed a minimum of care-taking and if the weather factors were favorable, the 
harvest yield would be high. In addition, corn would produce fodder that could be used in 


poultry and pig farming. Root crops were planted (i.e. carrots, potatoes, beets) for inmate 
consumption. 


A commitment was made by the ministry that small farmers and local businesses would not 
be affected. The underlying philosophy ensured that the produce harvested was to be used 
only for institutional needs and the surplus was to be used as fodder for poultry and pigs. 


An essential component of the program was the construction of storage facilities for the 
root crops. The capital investment necessary for this construction was minimal because 
inmates provided the labor needed. During the planning stages of the program, it was 
determined that inmate involvement in the construction would provide them with a 
meaningful and productive work experience. 
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Transportation had to be arranged so that produce from the various correctional centres 


could be taken to institutions that did not have the land area necessary for large scale 
production. 


At the outset, there was some public resentment because the local farmers felt that the 
ministry program would affect their crop production. However, those people who objected 
did not realize that the ministry had planned to rent local equipment and use local 
transportation facilities and, in some instances, local farmers provided their specialized 
skills for the success of the program. 


Now, the ministry has the support of local communities and the inmates who see this 


program as a viable and productive ministry venture which teaches animal husbandry skills 
and motivates interest in farming. 


During the initial period of operation in 1980, the cost savings were difficult to evaluate 
because the capital expenditures for the purchase of equipment, land preparation, and 
construction costs exceeded the return. However, the 1981 growing season has produced 
visible profits. 


The second year of the self-sufficiency program has continued to be a learning experience. 
For example, we have learned the effects of inclement weather on crop yields; the effect 
that various vegetation diseases can have on the quantity and quality of produce; and the 
effect of not having the necessary resources available in order to carry out the operations. 


In 1981, the ministry implemented a more unified and cost efficient distribution system, 
improved on storage facilities, and, established a more efficient plan among the institutions 
that meant that produce was grown to meet the ministry's overall needs. Based on these 
facts, it is felt that the self-sufficiency program has obtained a certain measure of success. 
In the future, the ministry's goal is to continue to become more efficient in conducting its 
operations so that institutions will be able to obtain a higher degree of self-sufficiency. 


Finally, it must be noted that an agricultural program of this magnitude and nature cannot 
succeed by planning, delegation, and implementation alone. It requires the cooperation of 
staff and inmates. 


David W. Clayton joined the Planning and 
Support Services Division of the Ministry 
of Correctional Services in 1976 in the 
capacity of budget and financial analyst. 
In 1978, he was promoted to the eastern 
regional office, Kingston, Ontario, as 
regional business administrator. 


Mr. Clayton's primary duties as regional 
business administrator are to _ provide 
financial advisory services to _ both. 
institutions and the regional director, 
Eastern Region. He was instrumental in 
the planning, implementation, and co- 
ordination of the self-sufficiency program 
for the region. 


Mr. Clayton is married with two children 
and resides in Kingston, Ontario. 
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Industrialization 
in Institutions 


by Brian Galt and John Pahapill 


One of the major thrusts of the Ontario 
Ministry of Correctional Services is 
preparing offenders for their return to 
society. This philosophy can be seen in 
action throughout the ministry, but 
probably nowhere better than in the area 
of industrial programs. 


We make use of a number of industrial 
models, all of which have their place 
within the total correctional system. The 
first model involves a private company 
setting-up part of its plant on institution 
property, with the possibility of either 
party supplying the machinery and equip- 
ment. A rent is paid that will reflect this. 
The company employs outside staff, as well 
as inmates, and they are paid _ the 
prevailing wage - either as an hourly rate 
or a piece - work rate. There: are 
presently two such industries in operation: 
an abattoir at Guelph Correctional Centre 
and an auto parts plant at Maplehurst 
Correctional Centre. A unique feature of 
the abattoir is that its inmate workers 
belong to a labor union along with the 
outside workers. 


The second model involves a_ private 
company managing the industry under 
contract with the ministry. In this case, 
the ministry is responsible for selling the 
product in government markets. This is a 
different concept than the first model 
where the company sells on the open 
market with no restrictions. Inmates in 
both models are hired and can be fired by 
the company without consulting the 
ministry. However, the ministry screens 
inmates before referring them to the 
company. 
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The third model is the traditional prison 
industry run entirely by the ministry. This 
is generally less demanding with regard to 
inmate work performance and is often 
hampered by the normal 'government' 
problems that will be discussed later. 
However, it can be successful. 


The fourth and final model involves simple 
work contracted out to the ministry by a 
private company for a piece-work rate. 
This generally involves project work and 
so, is intermittent. It is performed either 
in a special work area or a living unit, and 
is supervised by existing staff with no 
additional cost to the ministry. Sometimes 
there. is also referred\to” as cottage 
industries'. 


The type of industry that can be operated 
successfully is limited by the characteris- 
tics of the inmates available for work ina 
given institution. The provincial system 
only receives inmates sentenced to less 
than two years, but most have sentences 
that are much shorter than that. The 
majority of Ontario's inmates are in the 
16-24 age group and have very little, if 
any, previous work experience. Institution- 
al industries, for the most part, therefore 
involve simple, repetitive, labor intensive 
work. The types of work include: an 
abattoir and automotive parts manufac- 
turing which only pay rent, as well as a 
cannery, licence plate manufacturing, a 
mattress shop, metal working shops, a 
plaque shop, sign making operations, tailor 
shops, and a woolen mill. The annual sales 
and rent for all operations is approximately 
$3 million. The ministry-run shops provide 
about 30,000 inmate days of work annually, 
while the outside-managed ones provide 
another 16,000 inmate days. 
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The markets that Ontario correctional 
industries serve are restricted to govern- 
ments and government supported non- 
profit organizations. This avoids conflict 
with private industry and labor groups, and 
the criticism that inmates are taking jobs 
away from  tax-paying citizens. The 
current economic situation is making this a 
sensitive issue and it is very difficult to 
add new industries or even new products 
without causing political concerns. The 
exception to this is the industry model, 
where a private business locates part of its 
operation within the prison. Since this 
involves a private company competing in 
the marketplace, there is no restriction put 
on their markets. 


Industries are located in various institu- 
tions throughout the province and their 
managers report through the normal insti- 
tutional structure to the superintendent. 
At the same time, there is an industrial 
programs group at main office who are 
responsible for the overall planning, co- 
ordination, and administration of 
industries, as well as for marketing the 
industries' products. This raises a potential 
problem with the shop manager who 
appears to have two bosses. It is probably 
not possible to avoid this. situation 
completely, since specialized business 
expertise is needed in _ correctional 
industries and this expertise cannot usually 
be obtained as a career public servant. We 
have been able to minimize it, however, by 
regular consultation among all levels 
involved in the ministry, particularly the 
regional office. A very helpful individual 
has been the regional business 
administrator, who understands well both 
the institutional and business sides of the 
ministry's goals and in a way acts as a 
traffic policeman. 


Correctional industries in Ontario became 
profitable, in total, for the first time in 
the fiscal year 1980-81 although not every 
industry generated a profit. The ones that 
are profitable are expected to stay so and 
those that are not, should become profit- 
able shortly. A simple industrial account- 
ing system has been installed that records 
all direct costs of the finished product as 
well as a reasonable allocation of the 
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institutions' overhead and staffing costs 
that relate directly to the industries. 
Financial statements are prepared quarter- 
ly showing profit or loss for each industry 
as well as the actual cost of each product 
produced, compared to the standard or 
originally expected cost. This is only done 
for industries run by the ministry or 
managed by a private company for the 
ministry. It is not reasonable to expect 
companies which operate part of their 
business within an institution to provide us 
with profit and loss information, and no 
attempt is made to do so. The ministry 
does however, reserve the right to inspect 
the company's records pertaining to inmate 
employment. 


The rent companies pay is considered to be 
a part of the ministry's industrial income. 
The cost of the main office industrial 
group is paid from these monies. This 
group is small, one manager, one business 
administrator, and a secretary. Specialty 
project work such as design engineering, 
drafting, laboratory analysis, etc. is 
purchased outside. There are presently 37 
industrial officers, in the various institu- 
tional work shops, each supervising six to 
eight inmates, on the average. It has been 
necessary to be alert to ensure administra- 
tive work is kept to a minimum, so that no 
unnecessary costs are added. 


In order to become profitable, it was 
necessary to identify and resolve a number 
of problems. The most difficult issue to 
come to grips with was to define and 
accept what correctional industries are. 
They are a number of small work-shop 
operations that can fill specific needs, but 
they will never be, nor should they become, 
a significant force in a given market 
segment. Any attempt to expand will 
create difficulties, since the business 
aspects of industries, generally, are foreign 
to the government environment and tend to 
cause resistance and fear. Growth must 
therefore be slow and handled carefully. 


The next step was to identify unprofitable 
products and either eliminate them or take 
some action to make them profitable. This 
involved a careful analysis of all products 
and an identification of the actual costs, 


particularly the proper allocation of over- 
head. This resulted in some surprises. 
Some products that were considered to be 
unprofitable were found to be profitable, 
and vice versa. Even with this additional 
information, it is sometimes difficult to 
drop 'favorite' products. 


A related problem is that shops sometimes 
have a tendency to try to fill all of the 
institution's needs. However, it can be 
cheaper to buy than to make. The view 
that an item should be produced in-house 
because the staff and overhead costs are 
already there must be resisted, since there 
can also be the lost opportunity cost of 
using the time more profitably to make 
other products. A good example of this is 
our recent decision to discontinue making a 
variety of short run clothing items and 
concentrate on the large volume items. 


The lack of any finished goods inventory 
made it difficult to satisfy customers' 
needs, as well as to go after new business. 
It was necessary to build up an inventory 
and then the whole operation improved as 
production runs became longer, production 
planning became more meaningful, and 
customer confidence improved. A 
beneficial side effect was the improvement 
in relations between the main office and 
institution staff as marketing and 
production personnel developed confidence 


in each other. 


With some shops it soon became apparent 
they would probably never become 
profitable, either because we simply could 
not compete in the marketplace or the 
shop could not be kept busy all the time. 
There was a reluctance to give up some- 
thing that was occupying inmates and in 
the recent closing of our tubular metal 
furniture manufacturing shop, for example, 
it was necessary to find a new work 
program before the shop could be closed. 


Almost all prison industries have 
machinery that is more or less out of date, 
if not obsolete. This is a handicap when it 
comes to rates of production, but is an 
advantage in meeting another objective of 
correctional industries - that of employing 
as many inmates as possible. This is not a 
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serious problem if it is accepted that there 
is only so much that institutional industrial 
programs can do. They can achieve a 
certain level of productivity; they can 
make some products profitably; they can 
keep inmates occupied and teach him some 
basic life skills; but they cannot provide 
every inmate with skills that will allow him 
to walk into a job on the street. Work in 
correctional industries can however, aid 
the better motivated individual to obtain 
and hold a job on release. 


The short length of stay for inmates in the 
provincial system creates problems for a 
number of institutional programs. All 
sentences are less than two years, but the 
average is three or four months. However, 
when transfers for behavior and other 
reasons, and the needs of community 
programs are taken into consideration, 
there is not much time left. Add to this 
the fact that the inmate generally has had 
a lifetime of problems and little, if any, 
work experience. At. times “1t seems 


amazing that anything gets done, but as in 
any industry it is the dedicated staff on the 
shop floor who make the place go. 


Bryan Galt is a chartered accountant who 
joined the ministry in 1975 as assistant 
chief accountant. In 1979 he moved to the 
industrial programs branch where he is 
business coordinator, industrial programs. 


He is active in sports and quite often can 
be found organizing sports activities 
around the office and ministry charity 
dinners. 


John Pahapill is an engineer-manager with 
degree in mechanical engineering B.A.Sc., 
University of Toronto 1957, and in manage- 
ment science M.A. Sc., University of 
Waterloo, 1979. He is a member of the 
Association of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario. 


Prior to joining the Ministry of Correction- 
al Services in 1974, he held various 
engineering and management positions in 
the private sector, with a specialty in heat 
transfer systems and heavy steel products 
design and manufacture. Since coming to 
the ministry, he has been heading its multi- 
faceted industrial programs; and most 
recently, also its energy conservation and 
waste management functions. 


Mr. Pahapill is married and has two sons; 
his hobby is (ethnic) community work and 
some fishing when time permits. 
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"If you don't know where you are going, you 
will end up somewhere else." 


Dr. Laurence J. Peter 
Author of Peter Principle 


by Arthur F. Daniels 
BACKGROUND 


In recent years, the Community Programs Division of the Ministry of Correctional Services 
has experienced a dramatic growth in its client workload. For example, from 1974 to 1981, 
the total number of people under probation supervision has increased from 26,000 to 75,000. 
In order to maximize limited human and fiscal resources during this period of growth, the 
division has developed many innovative program strategies that supplement its core function 
of probation and parole supervision. Community correctional programs now embrace such 
diverse activities as residential care, community service, volunteer participation, life skills, 
employment, bail supervision, and victim service. In the face of this dynamic growth in 
clients and programs, an integrated approach to planning became essential to ensure an 
ordered and effective development of community correctional programs. The planning 
model must, by its nature, be adaptive to take into account several external factors which 
modify and change the correctional system. These external factors include public attitudes 
towards crime, tax reform, and government accountability, to name but a few. Without a 
structured and integrated management planning system, the organization would collapse in 
chaos. There would be no method for achieving and measuring goals; employees would 
function separately duplicating each other's efforts; and decisions would be made without 
adequate information. In short, activities would be totally ad hoc and would be responsive 
only to crisis. 


An integrated approach to planning makes use of staff expertise at all levels in the 
organization as well as input from the community through volunteers and private agencies. 
In the Ontario government's overall statement of management philosophy, the importance of 
the individual's contribution is underscored: "The Government of Ontario believes that the 
effectiveness of its organization hinges on human resources and management process. The 
management process channels, in a purposeful manner, the vitality of each individual. It 
brings people together in goal-oriented teams and creates an efficient network of 
communication." 
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ORGANIZATION 


The participation of staff, at all levels in the organization, is fundamental to the integrated 
planning model in the Community Programs Division. In order to maximize staff 
participation, a reorganization and realignment of decision-making took place in 1978. The 
nucleus of the new community corrections organization was the existing probation and 
parole service. Prior to the reorganization in 1978, the probation and parole services 
reported through three levels of management before it was in contact with the essential 
decision and policy-making body of the ministry, the senior management committee. Within 
the probation and parole services, there was also a three level hierarchy between the top 
decision-maker in probation and the line officers providing services in the community. The 
reorganization eliminated two levels of the organizational hierarchy and provided a four 
level organization from senior management to the local officer. 


In addition to the tightening of the organizational hierarchy, which permitted an easier two- 
way flow of communication, the position of area manager (the first-line management 
position in probation and parole) was strengthened. It became a financial cost centre and 
was delegated decision-making authority in the areas of personnel, financial, and operational 
programming. This position was further strengthened by the realization that the province 
required more local decision-making centres than existed prior to the reorganization. In 
other words, distinct communities and neighborhoods were recognized by the addition of 
area managers who would be responsive to changing requirements and needs. With this 
decentralized and locally responsive organizational structure in place, the elements of the 
integrated planning model would be more easily implemented, assuring the cooperation and 
understanding of the staff at all levels. 


ELEMENTS OF THE PLANNING MODEL 


Correctional managers are continually faced with a complex and changing environment. 
External factors continually assail many of the beliefs and directions within the correctional 
system. The nature of corrections, as a public institution, requires it to be responsive to the 
changing needs in society. It is essential that a clear set of priorities be established within 
this public environment in order to guide the organization to set realistic objectives in the 
use of scarce resources. 


In 1965, the ministry recognized the need for an organizational philosophy which would guide 
its planning over the next several decades. The Statement of Purpose of the ministry served 
it well during the 60's and early 70's. During that time, emphasis was placed on institutional 
programming which encouraged a humane and rehabilitative environment. This goal 
statement, however, was developed when the ministry was known as Department of Reform 
Institutions. As the ministry evolved its community correctional component, it was 
necessary to rewrite its statement of purpose and to acknowledge that certain principles and 
goals would have to be restated. 


In 1979, the ministry commenced a strategic planning exercise. It was to establish goals and 
to guide the development of the organization over the next five year period. The strategic 
plan included a goal statement which recognized, for the first time, the major role that 
community corrections would play within the organization. The goal statement was also 
supported by a series of principles. Again, these principles would emphasize the need for 


correctional programs that would assist offenders to develo intai ; 
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COMPONENTS OF THE STRATEGIC PLAN 


(a) Goal Statement - The goal statement provides a purpose, a 
mandate, and a broad philosophical direction 
for the ministry's programs. Although these 
goals are broadly stated, it is important to 
define them in a way that provides a 
framework for management choices and 
decisions. Therefore it is important that 
goal statements do not reflect activities but 
instead state the ends that are to be 
achieved. For these reasons goal state- 
ments are likely to remain unchanged from 
year to year. 


(b) Objectives - Another component of the strategic plan is 
the objective. Objectives are specific, 
measurable, and time-limited targets. They 
represent an exercise in logic, moving from 
the abstract to the concrete or from the 
general to the specific. 


(c) Strategies - The plan is further broken down _ into 
activities which are designed to assist in 
achieving these objectives. Activities, 
unlike goal statements, are not sacrosanct 
but are responsive and descriptive. An 
example of the strategic planning within the 
community correctional framework can be 
demonstrated by the following illustration: 


- The goal statement is "to make available to 
clients those program opportunities 
necessary to assist in making positive 
personal and social adjustments". 


- The objective is "to encourage demonstrated 
responsible behavior from offenders". 


- The activity would be "participation of 
offender in community service, victim- 
offender reconciliation, and_ restitution 
programs". 
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As you can see from the above illustration, the focus has moved from a broad philosophical 
statement or goal to a more specific objective which is then translated into activities that 


are adjustable and measurable. 


STRATEGIC PLANNING 


Strategic planning is carried out at the senior levels of the organization. It provides a broad 
framework for the other elements of the planning process which are less abstract,and it can 
draw upon the operational levels of the organization. 


OPERATIONAL PLANNING 


Operational planning represents a translation of the strategic plan into specific sets of 
planning decisions. These decisions are ranked in order of priority and they outline resource 
requirements and expected results. In order to respond to requests of resource allocations 
and workload requirements, the operational planning process begins a full twelve months 
prior to the commencement of the fiscal year. This allows an opportunity for local staff to 
survey both client and community needs and to begin to translate objectives. 


The operational plan of the Community Programs Division is an aggregate of 42 area plans 
and nine regional plans. At each level priorities are set. In making decisions in an 
environment of competing priorities and financial constraints, it is essential that operational 
plans state proposals in order of priority. The emphasis of ranking a program on a priority 
basis is an effective communication tool among the various levels of management. It is 
essential to the operational planning process that programs derive from the field, and that 
as programs are repriorized the reasons for the repriorization are communicated to each 
level of the organization. 


This process of two-way communication underscores the importance of staff participation. 


An example of operational planning can be seen in the following illustration. One of the 
strategies for 1981-82 involved the development of parole supervision programs for 
offenders serving less than six months. This program strategy represented an aggregation of 
several local probation and parole office plans. In one case, a probation officer had 
surveyed the institutional population in a large metropolitan jail and found many offenders 
were not aware of their eligibility for parole release under six months. His proposal 
involved additional resources of staff, both to inform the offenders of the program and to 
develop case histories for the parole board. The same strategy also appeared in the 
operation plan of a mid-sized community in southern Ontario. Unlike the large metropolitan 
program, this initiative to provide parole for offenders serving short sentences, came from a 
local voluntary agency which was involved with the ministry in a discharge planning and 
aftercare program. Both strategies were supported through all levels of the organization 
and were included in the 1981-82 Divisional Operational Plan. The project was then piloted 
in the mid-sized community to test out both the process and the results. This strategy is 


representative of the types of programs which are initiated by local probation staff or by 
local community agencies. 


DIVISIONAL WORK PLAN 


The divisional work plan further refines the operational plan. It assigns actual financial and 
manpower resources to the operational objective. In order to anticipate the effect of the 
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budget allocation, workload, and possible fiscal constraint, the Divisional Work Plan 
aggregates all local decision packages into three scenarios which: 


reflects complete and total 
funding of the division's 
workload increases; 


I 


reflects status quo with no 
financial increases to off- 
set increased workload; 


workplan is repriorized and 
reorganized to cope with 


reflects five per cent 
constraint against the pre- 
vious year's base budget; 
local managers must outline 
selective expenditure re- 
ductions which will result in 


financial limitations; service reduction. 


It is important to develop the three planning scenarios several months before the start of 
the fiscal year. Working within an environment of a public program, the planning process 
must be adaptable and must be able to respond to a restraint should general government 
revenues decline or interest rates prohibit the increasing of the provincial deficit. 
Furthermore, it ensures program managers will anticipate how they will continue to provide 
services with less resources. 


The fact that the division has three scenarios has enabled it to respond, over the past 
several years, to variations in the public sector. One year, faced with constraint to its 
budget, the division was able to respond by referring to the divisional work plan. Because 
program objectives has already been priorized, the decision making process was shortened. 
Consultation had been undertaken in the planning process so that remedial action was 
immediate and the savings were achieved. In another example, funding became available 
through an addition of lottery funds and the division was able to respond immediately with 
innovative programs that were contained in the operational plan but were not funded 
initially because they were beyond the funding level on the priority list. 


These two events actually occurred within the same fiscal year, and underscored the need 
for a responsive planning model which may be adapted to a changing envionment and the 
reality of managing in a public enterprise. 


MANAGEMENT-BY-RESULTS 


Management-by-results (MBR) is the reporting and monitoring system used by the division to 
measure resource utilization and results achievement. 


The results are continuously compared to the stated objectives in order to measure progress 
in achieving the substance of the operational plan. 


In 1981, the division established an MBR Improvement Team to review the existing MBR 
format and to develop indicators which would better reflect the expanded operational 
planning objectives of the division, and, on a larger scale, the objectives of the ministry. 


The MBR format, utilized in 1981, involved over 300 performance indicators which were 


used to monitor performance and measure the effectiveness of resource utilization. The 
results process also served a more general purpose by enabling the ministry to publicize the 
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effectiveness of its programs through public statements given by the minister and other 
senior staff. The ministry, in responding to media enquiries, is able to give immediate and 
effective responses to program results. Much of the information gathered found its way into 
various communiques and publications of the ministry. The reporting mechanism 
demonstrated the accountability of the ministry to the public which it serves. An example 
of the results process is seen in a review of the community residential service programs. In 
Ontario, there are 53 community residences for offenders. The MBR indicators for 1981-82, 
for this program, represent an aggregate of each centre's operational results in 1981-82: 


- offenders living in these houses earned $2.5 million, paid room 
and board $600,000 and paid support to their families $500,000, 
paid debt and restitution of $250,000,and made income tax 
payments of over $300,000. 


At the ministry level, these results were incorporated into several ministry public 
statements. They underlined the general principle that offenders, who are permitted to live 
in community residences, can contribute to the community by earning wages, supporting 
their families who would otherwise be on welfare, and, becoming tax-paying members of the 
community. 


At the local level, a residence such as the Stanford House, operated by the Fortune Society, 
would be able to inform its community about the specific results it has achieved. 


- residents earned $96,000, paid income tax of $12,000, paid room 
and board of $30,000, paid restitution to victims of crime of 
$3,000,and paid family support of over $6,000. 


As you can see, the reporting mechanism is an aggregate of local results culminating in a 
corporate result. The results of resident earnings in community resource centres directly 
feed back to an objective within the ministry's strategic plan - it encourages offender 
responsibility. Once again, the example reflects movement from the very broad objective 
within the strategic plan (offender responsibility) to a specific and measurable result 
(earnings, restitution, etc.). 


COMMUNITY AND STAFF PARTICIPATION 


A critical factor in the planning process in the Community Programs Division is the 
involvement of staff in the preparation of the operational plan. Because of the diversity of 
the programs delivered throughout such a large province, the input of staff, at all levels, is 
essential in order to deliver programs that reflect community needs. Community programs 
are provided in over one hundred locations in Ontario, ranging from remote native 
communities on the James Bay coast to large urban centres. An operational plan must 
reflect this diversity, and can only be effective if it recognizes the input of the staff and 
agencies at the operational level. 


Cumulative staff participation has resulted in many innovative programs. It has increased 


the opportunity for information sharing, not only in the daily workings of community 
corrections but also in planning for its future. 
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The concept of 'participative management' is further extended to include local community 
agencies who, through contracts, provide additional service in community corrections. This 
broad base of information sharing and joint planning ensures an effective operational plan. 


As you can see from the above, the Community Programs Division is committed to 
community involvement in its planning cycle. This was recognized in 1978 in the report on 
workload which recommended that "Concentration is the key to effective results". 
Community corrections should move away from its traditional one-to-one orientation of 


service to provide or to assure, in cooperation with the community, a range of human 
service programs. 


The service must be able to establish better links and more effective cooperation and use of 
community agencies and resources. 


In the period from 1978 to 1982, the involvement of the community expanded through the 
use of fee-for-service contracts. They involved local community corrections agencies and 
volunteer groups. This past year more than 200 programs, valued at close to $10 million, 
provided service to community correctional clients. In addition, more than 1,600 volunteers 
worked with probationers and parolees within the division. The effective response of 
individual citizens, community agencies, and staff would not have been possible without an 
integrated planning model which has kept initiatives and projects focused on common 
strategies and goals. 


Mr. Daniels joined the Ontario Ministry of 
Correctional Services in 1966 as a personnel 
trainee after graduating from the University 
of Western Ontario. From 1967 to 1970 he 
was employed as regional personnel admin- 
istrator for eastern Ontario. In 1970 he 
became assistant director of personnel 
responsible for labor relations and in 1973 
he became director of personnel. 


Mr. Daniels was appointed acting executive 
director, Program Consultation and Devel- 
opment Division for the Ministry of Correc- 
tional Services in 1977. 


From 1978 to 1982 he was executive 
director, Community Programs Division. 
Mr. Daniels is currently assistant deputy 
minister, operations, Ministry of Community 
and Social Services. 
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a Shore Road, Newtownabbey, Co. Antrim BT37 0QB, N. Ireland 
Telephone Whiteabbey (0231) 65131 
Telex 747493 


FACULTY OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL POLICY 


Director of Studies and Head of School: 
Ken Pease MA PhD FBPsS 


Dear John: 


A couple of months ago, on a wet Belfast morning, my mood was lifted by finding in my mail 
a copy of correctional OPTIONS which you had sent to me. The next week my mood was 
lifted still further by getting a second copy from another friend. I ended up with four 
copies! My first response to this small mountain of paper was to feel touched by the warmth 
of my Ontarian (is that the word?) friends, second to be impressed by the initiative which 
the publication represents, third to distribute all but one of my copies to people who will 
find them of interest (so the duplication of my friends' efforts was not wasted), and fourth a 
desire to share with you some of the recent developments on the English scene which may be 
of interest to the readers of correctional OPTIONS, for these are interesting days in Britain. 


During part of 1980, prison staff were on strike, and various expedients led to a reduction of 
around 3,000 in the number of people incarcerated. In 1981, however, the relentless 
increase in the prison population was resumed, rising once again past the 44,000 mark, 
putting such pressure on the system that one outraged prison governor aired his disgust in 
the London Times, referring to his prison as a 'penal dustbin’. This was followed by local 
industrial action in Manchester in protest at the pressure being exerted on Strangeways 
prison in that city. I think that was the first action ever by prison officers in this country in 
support of prison reform rather than a claim for improved pay and conditions of service. 


The minister responsible for prisons, Mr. Willie Whitelaw, has been preparing the ground for 
some time for an attempt to reduce the size of the prison population. At present, in 
England and Wales, prisoners sentenced to 18 months or less have to serve at least two- 
thirds of their sentence, more if they lose 'remission of sentence for good conduct’. The 
proposal of the minister was to introduce supervised release after one-third of a prisoner's 
sentence had been served, so that, for example a man sentenced to six months imprisonment 
would be imprisoned for two, released but supervised for two, and then completely free. 
This would not be an unreasonable development, since prisoners with longer sentences are 
eligible for release after serving one-third of their sentence, so the process could be seen as 
bringing short sentence prisoners more into line. Certainly the effect of the reform would 
be substantial, yielding up to a 10 per cent reduction in the numbers incarcerated. 


I wrote 'would be' but should have written 'would have been' since the proposal is not to 
proceed into law. Why not? There are conflicting views, but one basic reason appears to be 
opposition from judges, who declared themselves prepared to pass longer sentences to offset 
the effect of earlier release. It is at times like now that the unhappy aspects of the 
separation of powers doctrine are most apparent. However, faced with a crisis over 
numbers, the minister had to do something. He announced an accelerated prison building 
program (the effects of which will not be apparent for some considerable time), the 
possibility of introducing legislation to permit him to authorize early release of non-violent 
prisoners (a device which was used during the prison officers! strike, but which could invite 
the same kind of retaliation from the judges as the proposal he had earlier abandoned), and 
ey the introduction of partially suspended sentences. This last deserves particular 
ntion. 
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YF ee PROBATION/PAROLE OFFICE 
Correctional < 
; 470 HEN 
Services SALL CIRCLE, UPPER LEVEL, 


MISSISSAUGA, ONT. L5A 3V4 


Ontario TELEPHONE: 276-2117 


Dear Ken: 


As usual it was good to hear from you -- and to catch up on the changes in your personal life 
as well as the criminal justice 'scene' in the United Kingdom. 


If Northern Ireland has been a big switch for you, returning to the 'field' in a purely 
operational capacity has been somewhat deja vu for me, though it is the first time I have 
worked directly in the probation and parole services. Having been one of those whose job it 
was while in main office to promote community correctional options, it is perhaps proverbial 
poetic justice that I now have the task of implementing them in what is one of the busiest 
offices in Ontario. Whereas I always try to keep in mind the larger picture -- the changes 
which are occurring in what has come to be accepted as the criminal justice system -- 
inevitably one does not have the same perspective when assigning pre-sentence reports 
fairly, and ensuring that there are sufficient typists on hand to type them as soon as possibly 
because of the sometimes extremely short remand dates, becomes one's number one priority! 
All of which brings me to the developments you speak of regarding 'short-term parole’, as it 
is being referred to here. 


Faced with the prospect of double -- and triple -- bunking, the Ontario Ministry of 
Correctional Services has reactivated plans to build new detention/remand facilities. In the 
heady days of just two to three years ago when bail verification and supervision appeared to 
promise so much in maintaining institutional populations at manageable levels, 'Toronto 
South’ as it is popularly known, seemed destined to remain forever on the drawing board. In 
the meantime, the problem of the short-stay offender (i.e. under six months), has been the 
object of similar attention to that in the United Kingdom. A greatly expanded and, to some 
extent, decentralized Ontario Parole Board is now planning to experiment with short-term 
parole release. Thus far, there has been no discernible reaction from the courts, probably 
because the proposal has not 'enjoyed' the same high profile as it seems to have done in 
Britain. On the contrary, the Ontario Temporary Absence Program -- whereby inmates are 
permitted to leave institutions for purposes of home visits, education, and employment as 
well as on humanitarian grounds, such as attendance at a close relative's funeral -- has been 
expanded to such an extent in recent years that it is not unusual now for judges to 
recommend instant TAPs when sentencing some offenders to short terms. The proliferation 
of community resource centres -- halfway houses operated primarily for provincial 
offenders while serving their period of incarceration -- has depended upon the extension of 
the temporary absence concept to its ultimate -- namely, virtually ‘open-ended’ TAPs. 
Thus, were it not for the fact that short parole decisions will be made by an ‘outside’ Parole 
Board and the granting of TAPs is the responsibility of institutional superintendents (relying 
on the advice of internal TAP committees), one might seriously question the value of 'short 
parole! when in effect the mechanisms for early release and thereby relief from institutional 
overcrowding are already in place.... 


As you know from our discussions in the past, fine options -- whereby offenders are 
permitted to work off the value of their fines by carrying out community service work -- 
has also been receiving much attention in recent years, particularly in relation to the 
contribution that fine-defaulters are viewed as making to institutional overcrowding. 
Depending upon who one talks to, the number of fine-defaulters who could actually be 
diverted from jail ranges from ‘considerable numbers' to so few that rie to use your 
expression -- they may ‘not be worth the candle’. This is not to say that justice officials 
over here are oblivious to the argument that jailing fine-defaulters is a costly undertaking, 
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In 1967, a law was introduced which allowed prison sentences in England and Wales to be 
passed but not activated unless a further offence was committed. The purpose of the 
sentence was clearly to reduce the prison population. If it achieved any reduction, it was 
very slight because the evidence is overwhelming that many suspended sentences were 
passed when otherwise a non-custodial sentence would have been imposed, and when 
suspended sentences really did substitute for prison sentences, they tended to be longer than 
the active sentence they replaced. The consequence of both these features is that when 
further offences occurred, the suspended sentences were activated and the prison population 
thereby swollen. The experience with suspended sentences should have been enough to 
persuade ministers that the even more ambiguous partially suspended sentence (by which 
part of a sentence was made active, and part suspended) would not reduce the prison 
population and may well increase it. 


Perhaps one of the difficulties that has beset our attempts to reduce the size of the prison 
population is the failure to recognize the basic arithmetic of the relationship between 
receptions into prison, population in prison, and length of stay in prison. Reducing average 
sentence length is a much more powerful way of emptying prisons than diverting short-term 
prisoners. For example, diverting as many as half of all the people sentenced to prison in 
England and Wales would produce only a 10 per cent reduction in the sentenced prison 
population, assuming that it is the obvious half (i.e. the short-termers) who are diverted. 
The same 10 per cent reduction could be achieved by a simple 10 per cent across-the-board 
reduction in sentence length. I don't know about Ontario, but that does not seem 
unreasonable in England, where sentencers! use of time units is extremely crude. If a four- 
month prison sentence is too short here a six-month sentence is given. No one ever gets a 
five month prison sentence, not because it's forbidden, just because, well, it's not done. 
Further up the scale, if five years is too short, you're likely to get seven rather than six. 
(This is partly the result of an historical accident which left seven years as equivalent to a 
period of transportation!) So often in England, arguments of penal reformers are expressed 
in favor of diverting the petty offender (the drunk, prostitute, vagrant and so on) implicitly 
as a means of reducing the prison population. Well these groups should be diverted, but it 
will scarcely affect the size of the prison population when they are. This reasoning is even 
more true of Northern Ireland than of England and Wales. 


In the shadow of the great debate about how to reduce the prison population, the individual 
tragedies and brutalities go on. On 18 August 1980,a prisoner called Barry Prosser was 
killed in his cell in Winson Green Prison Birminghan, and three prison officers are to stand 
trial for his murder. Whatever the verdict, there are many troubling features of the case. 
A prisoner who eventually gave evidence was tranferred to another prison soon after 
Prosser's death. The cell was cleaned after the death, thereby destroying forensic evidence. 
The police appeared not to notice the violence done to Prosser's body. The Guardian drew a 
startling parallel with an earlier case where the escape of an IRA prisoner from a London 
jail led to the governor of that jail losing the job. The Guardian notes that there was no 
suggestion that the governor of Winson Green should suffer the same fate. Is the violent 
death of a prisoner less culpable than an escape? 


Discussion of the IRA escapee brings me to mention of my newly adopted city, Belfast. The 
troubles are tragic, but the country around is beautiful, and the people friendly. You'd be a 
lot safer here than in Dade County, Florida. If you visit, let me know. There are plenty of 
people here who would enjoy an exchange of views, and the least I can do is arrange the 


meetings after all those copies of the first issue of correctional OPTIONS. You will keep 
them coming, won't you. 


All good wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 


( 


\t— 


Ken Pease 
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especially when the vast majority of them spend their time in the maximum security jails 
and detention centres where the most severe overcrowding is being experienced. The notion 
of Dickensian debtors' prison is certainly reinforced if one considers that the vast majority 
of fine-defaulters don't need to be in jail from the standpoint of either protection of society 
or of themselves. At $60 per day (the currently quoted cost of provincial custody), it would 
be cheaper for Ontario to 'write off! a $100 fine, than have a fine-defaulter serve a seven- 
day term, even when that term is substantially reduced because of earned remission. Of 
course, similar arguments have been advanced with regard to the posting of bail sureties 
where bail has been granted by judges and those detained have been unable to meet the 
financial conditions. 


But whereas ‘value for dollars' may be currently the battle cry of government in the '80s, it 
has always been held that justice should properly not have a price tag... I am sure even in 
your tragic part of the world you must have heard about the $90,000 payment to a mass 
murderer in British Columbia for information which led to the recovery of the bodies of 
some of his victims. This raised anew the old concern whether a criminal should ever 'profit' 
from his misdeeds. Perhaps I should feel grateful that the only sleep I now lose is over who 
to assign to do that pre-sentence report which is due at the end of the week..... 


Please continue to keep in touch. 


Sincerely, 


Bear 


ft. 


f John Roe 
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Ken Pease has a doctorate in psychology. 
After what he describes as a varied early 
career, he taught psychology at 
Manchester University, England, before 
joining the British Home Office Research 
Unit. He returned to Manchester 
University in 1976 as senior lecturer in 
psychology in the Department of Social 
Administration. Since 1981, he has been 
director of studies and head of the school 
of sociology and social policy at Ulster 
Polytechnic, Northern Ireland. Interna- 
tionally well-known for his research 
writing on the British C.S.O. experience, 
he is also editor of The Howard Journal and 
was U.N. consultant at the 1980 Caraccas 
Conference. 


His publications are diverse and current 
research interests are crime and insurance 
and the relationship between sentencing 
policy and prison population in western 
European countries. 


John Roe is currently area manager, 
Mississauga Probation and Parole Services. 


Mr. Roe was a journalist for seven years. 
He emigrated from England in 1966 and 
worked for three years at a psychiatric 
hospital, developing community re-entry 
programs for patients institutionalized for 
as long as 20-30 years. 


He obtained both his Bachelor of Arts 
(Sociology) and Master of Social Work at 
Canadian universities. Since moving to the 
field of corrections he has worked as a 
social worker in institutions for five years 
and acted as a federal consultant (on 
secondment). He returned to provincial 
corrections in 1979 as manager, project 
development. 


Mr. Roe is married and has three sons. His 
interests include community theatre, which 
often involves the sacrifice of his beard 
when he appears on stage! 
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Managing the Cutback 


by Donald G. Evans 


The post-affluent age is upon us. Shifting 
from a growth mentality to one of 
retrenchment is not without its pains and 
problems. For the manager in the public 
sector, like his fellow colleague in 
industry, managing in an era of restraint 
has become a necessity. 


Governments are caught in an enormous 
vice that continues to squeeze budgets as a 
short-fall in revenue fails to match 
increased demands. It is an era dominated 
by scarcity that will require managers: 


"to manage cutbacks, tradeoffs, realloca- 
tions, organizational contractions, program 
terminations, sacrifice, and the unfreezing 
and freeing up of grants and privileges that 
have come to be regarded as unnegotiable 
rights and entitlements, and contracts." 


For administrators to manage in a restraint 
environment means learning to handle 
"organizational change toward lower levels 
of resource consumption and organizational 
activity".2 In short, it means learning to 
do more with less; maintain current levels 
of service with less resources; and 
eventually, in some areas, cutting service 
because of a lack of money, staff, etc. 


Restraint management and, when 
necessary, cutbacks or constraints are 
painful for any organization, especially 
organizations that are labor intensive and 
are geared towards ideological goals. Glen 
Thompson, former deputy minister of the 
Ministry of Correctional Services has 
observed, in relation to the ministry's first 
major constraint program, that: 
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"There was inevitably some _ negative 
reaction on the part of many staff 
members who genuinely believed that 
budgetary reductions would reduce the 
quality of the services that many of them 
had spent a lifetime working to develop."? 


The management of restraint involves 
making 'hard' decisions regarding staffing 
and service delivery. These decisions are, 
as Levine* notes, compounded by the 
limitations imposed as a result of resource 
scarcity. He notes that, first, change is 
more easily accomplished when people 
have something to gain. But in a restraint 
environment, people's acceptance of 
change is more difficult because the usual 
rewards required to gain consensus are 
unavailable. 


Secondly, he states that the constraints of 
professional norms, affirmative action 
commitments, and collective bargaining 
agreements place additional limitations on 
the ability of management to target 
effectively cuts in staffing. 


The third issue confronting restraint 
management is the obvious one of staff 
morale. Low staff morale makes it 
difficult for management to increase 
productivity that might compensate for 
some of the service cuts. The emphasis on 
staff cutbacks has been one of the 
strategies employed by the Government of 
Ontario. Beginning in 1975, the govern- 
ment introduced a temporary hiring freeze 
and followed-up in 1976 with financial 
controls that stopped management's ability 
to shift budgets around so that more staff 
could be hired. It became possible to 
transfer funds from salary. accounts to 
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other accounts (i.e. travel, programs) but 
not the reverse. Ceilings on civil service 
staffing levels were also imposed. 


In the cutbacks, the government reversed 
the usual tendency of the private sector to 
lay off lower level jobs thereby protecting 
upper management positions. There has 
been an overall, 15 per cent reduction of 
management jobs since 1976.9? This 
particular strategy has produced some 
short-term gains but innovative approaches 
will have to be introduced in order to blunt 
the growing morale problem of staff with 
‘nowhere to go’. 


The fourth issue evolves from staffing 
reductions. It must be acknowledged that 
cutbacks reduce the enjoyment of staff 
who are working in an organization and 
have to make do with less. Levine 
succinctly notes that 


", . . it just is not much fun working and 
managing in a CoO auE organization as 
it is in an expanding one." 


Given the environment and the _ issues 
noted, I will discuss the strategies and 
interventions developed and being planned 
in the Ministry of Correctional Services. 
Particular reference will be paid to the 
Community Programs Division. In dealing 
with the need to keep a strong focus on 
service delivery in light of the growing 
workload but aware that staffing increases, 
if available, would not keep pace with 
dernand, a study was undertaken to 
determine strategies.© One of the major 
implications of this study was a reorganiz- 
ation in the Community Programs Division 
that had its major focus on the reduction 
of the superstructure; a flattening of the 
organization.? New organizational 
approaches to service delivery were 
encouraged. 


From this major strategy, it became 
possible to design and develop further 
tactics that provided managers with the 
techniques and methods of managing 
restraint. The main strategy was the 
provision of training to our managers and 
the development of strategic and 
operational planning models in the 


ministry. It is within these two major 
programs, the management development 
and planning activity, that the tactics for 
restraint management can be located. 


Ministry Planning Model 


This model is divided into two phases. The 
first phase is concerned with long-range 
planning and attempts to plan for five year 
periods. The result of this process is the 
development of a strategic plan. This plan 
is "a vehicle to translate goals, principles, 
and legislative mandates into specific and 
clear program directions." 


The strategic plan also provides a frame- 
work for the next phase of planning; the 
development of an operational plan. This 
plan represents an effort to provide 
specific sets of planning decisions. These 
decisions are ranked in order of priority, 
together with the resource requirements, 
and expected results of each decision. 
Using concepts borrowed from zero-base 
budgeting techniques, these decision 
packages are then aggregated into a work 
plan and organized into a framework that 
anticipates resource availability. 


This framework for resource availability is 
the result of conferences on the future of 
corrections. These conferences, for 
managers and planners, focus on the social 
and economic factors affecting corrections 
in Ontario. Three scenarios have been 
developed to assist our managers and it is 
these scenarios!2 that form the framework 
for decision-making. 


The first scenario reflects complete and 
total funding of the workload increases. 
This position is one of optimism and in the 
present environment is not likely to occur 
often. However, certain programs do fall 
into this category and we are able to start 
new programs, sometimes, because of 
savings on program cutbacks in other 
areas. 


The second scenario acknowledges that 
there will be no budget increases to offset 
increased workload. The managers then 
repriorize and reorganize their workplan to 
cope with resource scarcity. 
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The final scenario is designed to aid 
managers in dealing with a constraint or 
cutback situation. It reflects a five per 
cent constraint against the previous year's 
base budget. The manager must now 
organize his projected workplan and show 
selective expenditure reductions which will 
eventually result in reduction of service. 


Management Development 


Continual efforts are being made to ensure 
that our managers are equipped to perform 
their management tasks. The training 
section of the Community Programs 
Support Services Branch has been engaged 
in developing a management development 
curriculum. The foundation block of this 
curriculum has been described previously 
and is an introduction to the pueoseP yy and 
principles of management. | Subsequent 
courses have been developed by the branch 
which reflect the needs of our managers. 
The courses follow one of two streams: 
those that reflect the knowledge and skill 
requirements in the technical areas of 
management. 


The zero-base budgeting course provides 
managers with a tool to evaluate their 
expenses and to plan for expenditures. 
This technique requires that managers 
segment their present operations into 
recognizable activities and then analyze 
them in conjunction with new programs, in 
terms of trade-offs which support the goals 
and objectives of the organization. This 
particular technique assists the ranking and 
priorizing of programs. 


Another course introduces methods for 
developing, designing, marketing, and 
evaluating programs. This course leads 
into another which deals with project or 
program management. These courses 
provide managers with further methods for 
evaluating and ranking both present and 
new programs. The branch intends to 
continue adding courses to this technical 
stream and will include areas such as: 
managing by results, understanding the 
audit process, and further training in 
financial management. 


The second stream of the curriculum 
involves the interpersonal side of manage- 
ment. The first course offered deals with 
general supervisory skills and is intended as 
a preparation for a second course on 
advanced supervision methods. Within this 
stream, we have also offered courses about 
time management, coping with stress, 
conducting effective meetings, and 
contract negotiations. Courses that cover 
conflict management and _ performance 
appraisal are being developed. This aspect 
of management is extremely important 
especially since job satisfaction and 
employee morale are hardest hit in 
restraint environments. Further course 
offerings will continue to be developed as 
managerial needs are identified. 


Training and development programs are 
tied to and reflect operational needs. They 
are an integral aspect of aiding managers 
to handle the complexities and ambiguities 
associated with restraint management. 
The decision not to cut back on training in 
the Community Programs Division but 
rather to increase our levels of training has 
been a wise investment. Although the 
branch faces restraints and _ financial 
cutbacks, the productivity and creativity 
of the staff have allowed us to offer a 
great deal of assistance to our managers 
and their staff. 


Personnel Programs 


Another area, not directly linked to the 
planning process and management develop- 
ment, that is receiving attention has to do 
with programs for line staff. Efforts are 
being made to develop more training 
courses for line staff. Present emphasis is 
being concentrated on a revision of the 
basic training course for probation/parole 
officers and offering courses of specific 
programs such as_ restitution and 
mediation, volunteers, and employment 
programs. Specific courses that are 
related to service delivery are being 
developed and will provide augmentation to 
the introduction of the new client classifi- 
cation system that is being implemented. 
Some of these courses will deal with 
specific intervention strategies such as 
task-centred counselling. 
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Staff exchanges !4 with other probation 
agencies have been introduced. This 
program offers line staff an opportunity to 
visit and learn from other jurisdictions. 
Staff from these jurisdictions visit with our 
staff here and the exchange of ideas is 
mutually beneficial. 


Another element that is being encouraged 
is the area of increased staff participation 
in program development. Staff are asked 
to become involved on a voluntary basis in 
the preparation of the operational plan. 
We feel that the input of line staff is 
essential in helping us design and deliver 
programs which reflect local needs. 


Although there is a lot more that could be 
done, we have established a course of 
action that we feel will provide opportuni- 
ties for job satisfaction and improve 
productivity by releasing the obvious 
creativity in our line staff. 


Managing in an era of restraint is difficult 
- tough decisions have to be made and it is 
not possible to please everyone. But, by 
developing our planning abilities, providing 
training to managers, and _ providing 
opportunities for staff, we can cope with a 
measure of efficiency and effectiveness. 


Donald G. Evans joined the Probation and 
Parole Services, Toronto, in April 1967. 
He has had experience working with both 
adult and juvenile offenders. In November 
1972, Mr. Evans joined the training 
division of the Probation and Parole 
Service as a staff development officer and 
in July 1975, he became assistant director 
in the Staff Training and Development 
Branch. He became the co-ordinator of 
training for the Community Programs 
Division in September 1978. Mr. Evans 
became the director, Community Programs 
Support Services Branch on April 1, 1980. 
He is currently acting director, Probation 
and Parole Services Branch. 
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Five major questions to ask: - 


What things can you stop doing? 
What things can you get others to do? 


What things can you do more 
efficiently? 


Where can you use low-cost or no- 
cost labor? 


Where can you substitute capital for 
labor? 


13. 
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by Carl Aspler 


Try to associate events with the word 
negotiation, and chances are that most 
people will conjure up images of heighten- 
ed drama - the last postal strike, a hostage 
taking or a major diplomatic incident. As 
major media events, we have come to think 
of negotiation as a melodrama in which big 
stakes are craftily played out by skillful 
actors. However, negotiation is an art not 
reserved only for epic actors. Throughout 
our lives, we are continually moving from 
one negotiated settlement to another. 
Bargaining for a new car, selecting life 
insurance, conferring with family members 
about vacation plans, and haggling at a flea 
market are all, in the spirit of Webster's 
definition, negotiation. Nor is bartering 
limited to tangible items. Within all 
relationships, there is a constant exchange 
of invisible, yet important commodities. 
Securing recognition, independence, 
influence, and affection are but some of 
the intangible, yet forceful items that 
support and give a rationale for our 
relations with others. 


Within community corrections, negotiating 
has taken on an increased importance. Not 
only does the traditional form of probation 
and parole supervision involve bargaining 
within a framework of goal-setting and 
problem-solving, but the growing emphasis 
on community development and brokerage 
of service has expanded the opportunities 
for new and different transactions. Public 
education, committee work, and working 
with outside groups and agencies have 
meant that the correctional professional 
must learn new skills in negotiating with 
the other stakeholders in the human 
services industry. The whole business of 
social work can be described as an attempt 
to negotiate a better place within society 
for the disadvantaged. Within our 
workplace relationships, negotiations are 
constantly taking place. Selling ideas to 
our peers and_ supervisors, allocating 
workload, and_ resolving job-related 
conflicts are all subject to negotiation. 


Since negotiating is such a_ pervasive 
activity, and with continued experience to 
build on, one might speculate that we 
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would all be very good at it. Yet now, 
more than ever before, people seem to 
require more and more assistance in 
managing their relationships. The popular- 
ity of conflict resolution courses, the 
growth of community mediation services, 
and the reliance on litigation as means of 
solving even minor disputes are testimony 
to the enlarging problem. 


In order to understand how our negotiations 
break down, we need to take a more 
concentrated look within the process of 
negotiation itself. It may then be possible 
to more clearly pinpoint some of the 
critical elements which affect the 
direction and outcome of our negotiations. 
Some of the factors which the article will 
look at include the kind of attitude we 
adopt, how we seek to meet needs and 
create options, and finally, how we use 
power. 


The Win-Win Attitude 


Negotiating, as with just about everything 
else, is not a random process. It has its 
structure and subculture, complete with its 
own special rules of conduct. In football, 
for example, the job of the centre is to 
make the opposite side hesitate; to slow 
down the attack. He does this through 
intimidation, i.e. he might punch his 
opponent, elbow him, or do anything to 
slow him down in order to give his side the 
advantage in the play. This does not mean 
that intimidation is a good thing, but 
rather that within the particular subculture 
of football, it is condoned behavior. Just 
as different sports contain their own rules 
and standards of conduct, the same is true 
for the process created when two people 
come together in order to get something 
for themselves. How the game will be 
played will not only depend upon what is 
sought after, but the values and attitudes 
of the negotiating parties themselves. A 
person who sees his own needs as 
paramount, and who regards someone else's 
loss as secondary will subscribe to a 
different set of negotiating rules than a 
person who believes that in order to get, 
one must also give a little in return. 
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A person who views his surroundings as a 
'dog-eat-dog' world, will bring a particular 
set of survival-of-the-fittest strategies and 
tactics to the bargaining table. Similarly, 
the style of problem-solving that people 
bring with them will determine how they 
conduct their negotiations. Some people 
see issues as divided into polarities - right 
or wrong, good or bad, and so on. As we 
will see later in the article, this kind of 
negotiating style may create a negotiating 
climate more related to confrontation and 
challenge rather than that of collaboration 
and compromise. For a negotiation to be 
successful, both parties must be satisfied 
with the outcome, and this can only occur 
through a cooperative effort. As each 
person may have different ideas about how 
to resolve the differences there will bea 
danger that competitive forces in the 
negotiation will overwhelm the collabor- 
ative ones and could potentially lead to a 
win for one person and a loss for the other. 
To reduce the competitive elements, the 
parties must strive to negotiate within a 
philosophy of self-centred benevolence; the 
recognition that you are indeed looking 
after 'number one', but in a manner that 
helps other people believe they are 'number 
one' as well. It is this balance, located far 
away from the extreme of inconsiderate 
selfishness on the one hand and self-denial 
on the other, that helps promote the win- 
win Climate that is so necessary for a 
successful outcome. 


Sensitivity to Needs 


One of the real handicaps that stifles 
effective negotiation is the failure to take 
a close look at what people negotiate. 
When a person represents an agency or 
organization, there is often a good deal 
more involved than the obvious agency 
goals that are laid out on the table. 
Invisible, but ever present, is the personal 
element involved in the transaction. 


The psychological needs of the parties, 
although rarely expressed openly, always 
form part of the negotiation package. One 
of the real problems with the U.S. - Iran 
hostage incident was an inability to grasp a 
situation that went beyond the material 
demands - the Shah and the money. There 


was the need to prove something - to prove 
that the Iranians were victims of injustice 
and that the U.S., as collaborators with the 
former regime should publicly renounce its 
past sins. Even at a somewhat less 
dramatic level, when a _ probation and 
parole manager is negotiating a fee-for- 
service contract with a private agency, the 
same is true. Organizationally, the objec- 
tive may be to obtain an identified service. 
However, the parties also have more 
personal stakes involved - for example, the 
need to be seen as competent, or the need 
to feel important, or influential in the job. 
Moreover, even  a- probationer who 
recognizes that survival within the legal 
system ultimately depends upon 
compliance with probation restitutions, 
may still stall and resist, in order to prove 
that the system is 'dumb' or that he is 
tough and won't be 'pushed around’. 


The impact of personal need on a negotia- 
tion is illustrated in the following 
hypothetical situation. A private agency, 
through 7 its representative, eA eaenas 
submitted a fee-for-service proposal to a 
correctional funding agency represented by 
'B'. Some of the agenda items include 
details of client numbers, _ service 
activities, evaluation criteria, staffing 
needs, and financial requirements. During 
the discussion, agency negotiator 'A' is 
quick to notice that funding representative 
'B' has a strong personal interest in train- 
ing. In the conversation, he remarks that 
'B' does not have as much of an opportunity 
as he would like to practice his training 
skills within his office. Although training 
per se is not one of the items on the 
negotiating table, 'A' begins to follow a 
possible lead. He starts asking, "What are 
your ideas on what skills my staff would 
need?" "Given your own interest and 
knowledge, what suggestions can you make 
to help me with my training for this 
project?" By the time the meeting is over 
'B' is feeling pleased. His ideas about 
training have not only been solicited but 
now he has actually been asked to consider 
helping out 'A's' agency with some of its 
training. 'A' also leaves satisfied. He has 
found a friend in 'B', who may now have a 
more vested interest in seeing their 
respective agencies do business. Moreover, 
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they stand to benefit from B's knowledge 
and skill as a trainer. 


Although training was never an issue, 'A' 
has not only tickled a dormant need in 'B', 
but has skillfully tied the fulfillment of 
that need to the contract. 'B's' chance to 
train now depends upon the contract 
agreement. Although, on the surface, it 
may seem as though the agency represen- 
tative 'A' has baited an innocent 'fish', the 
funding agency also comes out a winner. 
Not only might 'B's' personal needs be met, 
but he can now go back to his superior and 
explain that by becoming a training 
consultant to the private agency, it will 
become easier to monitor that agency's 
services and to ensure some _ quality 
control, at least as far as training is 
concerned. Naturally, the offer by 'A' has 
not been without its risks. 'A', as an 
effective negotiator, would have needed to 
anticipate the consequences of coopting 
'B', not only in terms of the short-run 
advantage of doing business, but also with 
respect to the long-term risk of having his 
agency come under increased scrutiny of 
its funders. 


Sensitivity to the needs and preferences of 
your negotiating partner are not being lost 
on some sectors in the business community. 
In a recent negotiations seminar for 
purchasing executives in Toronto, Bill 
Morrison, Training Director for General 
Electric, introduced the participants to a 
'Profile Sheet' currently being used by a 
large American company. All the 
company's salesmen are required to 
complete the profile on each of the 
purchasing executives with whom they 
deal. Contained in the profile were such 
standard questions as;What are his/her long 
range objectives? What important family 
value does he/she have? What does he/she 
like to talk about, if given free rein? and 
What menu items does he/she prefer? The 
profile, when completed, offers such an in- 
depth characterization of a person, that 
our own pre-sentence reports sometimes 
can look naive and superficial in compari- 
son. Yet, having a good sense about people 
is part of the job of being a human service 
professional. The fact that we use our 
skills to assess our probation and parole 


clients, is uncontested; but do we practice 
them well enough when it comes to 
negotiating with agencies and community 
groups? 


Creating Alternatives 


Bertrand Russell once said: "Most people 
think once or twice a year. I've made an 
international reputation for myself by 
thinking once or twice a week". One of our 
lamentable failures as negotiators is our 
inability to creatively think out ideas and 
alternatives for agreement. Consider the 
last time you decided to tell a client, or 
indeed a close friend of your concern about 
his excessive drinking. How many possible 
options or approaches did you consider 
before you opened your mouth? Most 
people when responding to this question, 
can think of only a few possible approach- 
eSs-n One person may. use: the." care... do 
you want to talk about it" approach. 
Another may prefer the more unassertive 
"I may be wrong, but..." tactic, and yet 
another may choose the more directive 
approach of, "It's clear to me that drinking 
is a problem... Why don't you... .".. Theréds 
a strong possibility that in dealing with 
these types of situations, the average 
person would be able to rely on only a 
small repertoire of alternatives. Our 
limitations, however, are not just restrict- 
ed to problems in casework and human 
relations. How often have you ever 
generated more than one or two possible 
solutions to a problem, no matter how 
important it was? Although it may be 
hasty to convict everyone of uncreative 
thinking, many people do tend to become 
terrorized by habit, reluctant to stray from 
what has worked before, and are quick to 
grap on to the first apparent solution. In 
the example just cited, Henry Calero, in 
his book Winning the Negotiation, cites 
twelve possible alternatives for introducing 
the problem of excessive drinking. How 
many can you think of? 


The inability to think creatively can also 
sometimes prevent people from looking at 
a product or service as anything less than 
an indivisible whole. In reality, the size 
and shape of any product, including money, 
can be changed. All tangibles are 
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malleable, and the extent that 
modificiations can be made depends only 
on how many questions you wish to ask 
yourself about them. "Who? Who else? 
How else?" are the types of questions 
worth considering. If the dollars asked for 
are unavailable, what else can be done? 
Can the funder provide existing facilities, 
or telephone? Can the funder throw in 
administrative or technical support? Can 
the shape or size of the target group be 
changed? Can certain costs be amortized? 
Can a staff secondment offset personnel 
requirements? 


Closely related to the inability to think out 
options is the disease called ‘entrenched 
position’. Sufferers of this illness can 
often be heard at the negotiating table, 
exclaiming all the items which are 'non- 
negotiable’. Yet, according to Herb Cohen, 
a renowned negotiator and consultant, 
everything that resulted from a negotiation 
is in fact, negotiable. Fixing specific 
positions such as how much you will pay, 
and what you are unwilling to tolerate, is 
in fact a necessary part of any pre- 
negotiation strategy. The problems arise 
when the negotiator grasps tenaciously to 
his ideal objective only, and is unwilling to 
establish a range of positions within which 
settlement may be possible. Another 
symptom of the entrenched negotiator is 
that he very often regards his options as 
being two distinct extremes - either (this 
happens), or (that will result). Consider 
the case where you have a probationer who 
has been negligent in his reporting. 
Frustrated at his behavior you tell him that 
"either he report on Monday, or else you 
will see him in court!" Now this option 
may be the only alternative the officer 
has, but presumably it is invoked only after 
previous attempts to persuade the 
probationer to report have failed. 
However, occasionally this all or nothing 
approach is used before the matter has 
been properly negotiated. In a comparable 
situation, suppose you have decided to ask 
your supervisor for a raise. You have 
thought about it and thought about it until 
you've got yourself so worked up, that 
having barely crossed the threshold of his 
office you blurt out, "Boss, either I get a 
raise, or I quit". In both examples, you 
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have painted both yourself and the other 
party into opposite corners. You have 
given your boss little option but to agree or 
disagree. If you were not serious about 
leaving and the boss refuses to grant you a 
raise, you stand to lose 'face' by backing 
down. He is embarrassed, your self-esteem 
has been wounded, - a no-win situation. 
The same is possible with your delinquent 
probationer. His tenuous acceptance of 
your authority, coupled with his desire not 
to lose face, may just be enough to force 
him to call your hand, when in fact he 
would have been willing to settle for an 
outcome less drastic than court. If instead 
of this either-or approach, you took an "if J 
don't get a raise, then I may.. ." then you 
have properly signalled your desire to see a 
change in a relationship, while at the same 
time leaving some opening for discussing 
options. 


Even when certain conditions remain 
relatively inflexible such as the case of 
court-ordered probation conditions, there 
is still room to manoeuver. With some 
clients, absolute compliance with all 
conditions may be unlikely or difficult. 
Using some. discretion, the probation 
officer may wish to tie in good behavior on 
one important condition (say, no alcohol 
consumption) to another condition, such as 
reporting, which although equally onerous 
to the probationer, may not be extremely 


important to the officer (given the 
possibility that surveillance may _ be 
achieved through other means). A 


probationer's good behavior with respect to 
drinking may lead to the concession of 
reporting by phone instead of reporting in 
person; or a 'give' in another area, such as 
lifting a curfew. In the 'give and take’ 
process of negotiations, flexibility on some 
conditions can be exchanged for 
compliance with others (the important 
ones), or cooperation in other areas, such 
as seeing a psychiatrist or attending a work 
adjustment program. 


A total range of options cannot be 
developed unless the options are evaluated 
against their possible consequences and the 
responses they will generate from the 
other side. Fallback positions and points of 
compromise need to be determined in 


advance. One of the classic examples of a 
failure to create fallback positions took 
place on the eve of World War I. For 30 
years prior to the outbreak of hostilities, 
the Germans, anticipating conflict with 
France as inevitable, developed massive 
plans involving the transport of thousands 
of troops, munitions, and supplies to the 
'front'. The timetables for each of the 
hundreds of troop and transport trains were 
worked out and synchronized to the 
minute. However, so convinced were the 
military planners of the eventuality of war, 
and so detailed were they in their plans, 
that they forgot to plan what to do if last 
minute diplomacy won out and the army 
had to turn around and come back. Once 
they had thrown the switch for invasion, an 
unavoidable chain reaction began which 
they were totally powerless to stop. Ina 
tactical sense, World War I began because 
of the inability to formulate positions of 
fallback and compromise. 


Another characteristic which tends to 
inhibit productive negotiation is the human 
tendency to become paralyzed when faced 
with the word 'no'. When a person says'no’ 
to a proposal or suggestion, there is often 
the assumption that the discussion is over. 
However, even the word 'no' can assume 
different shapes. 'No' could also mean, 
"No, I don't want to do it that way" or "No, 
I won't do all of it, but maybe I can do part 
of it". We need only take a few lessons 
from the behavior of children to realize 
that the word 'no' is a starting position 
only, and that through persistence, and the 
creation of new options, a 'no' can often be 
cajoled into becoming a 'maybe'. In fact, 
acceptance can sometimes occur simply by 
communicating the original idea in a 
different manner, or by adding a new twist 
or quality to it, which was not previously 
apparent. For example, in the film Love 
and War, Woody Allen tries to seduce the 
lovely countess, Diane Keaton. She rebuffs 
him saying, "Sex without love is a meaning- 
less experience". Unhindered by this 
response, the comedian replies, "Yeah, but 
as far as meaningless experiences go, it's 
not bad. . ."" Woody may not have changed 
the countess' mind with his repartie, but 
another person may have stopped to think 
about it, and given the logic or even the 
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humor of looking at the situation in this 
new light, may have reconsidered her 
position. 


Using Power 


To travel from point A to point B, you need 
power. Without power, there is no 
movement. Although this concept is well 
understood when we consider power in the 
physical sense, it is somewhat less under- 
stood, or appreciated when it comes to 
human relations. Think of the word power 
and immediately the metaphors come to 
mind; power broker, power corrupts, power 
hungry . If we were to undress the word 
power from all the nasty metaphors, we 
would probably begin to appreciate it as 
neither good nor bad, but as a necessary 
element in order to cause movement. 
Wielding power is no more and no less than 
the ability to cause change - to go some- 
where, get something, or influence 
someone else to do something. The ‘bad 
press' that power has received is probably 
not so much due to the fact that we regard 
power as bad, but because people have 
sometimes handled it brutally or oppres- 
sively. Just as the reputation of an 
otherwise good politician can be ruined by 
a few indiscretions, so too can power's 
reputation be spoiled because of its 
occasional bad handling. 


In probation, because of the prevailing 
Sense, thateetne slOlew, Of. entorcerus 
incompatible with the more desirous role 
of helper, there is oftentimes some 
discomfort with the power aspect of the 
role. Moreover the use of power, derived 
from the authority role, can often leave 
the probation officer with a bad taste in 
his mouth because of the unpleasant 
reactions which sometimes come from its 
application. Yet, there are potentially 
positive aspects of power in a probation 
setting that are sometimes overlooked. 
The officer can use his official position in 
order to advocate on his client's behalf. 
Making representations to a public housing 
authority, bonding company, or welfare 
agency are just a few examples where the 
status of the officer can be helpful. The 
probation and parole officer also exercises 
power when he is able to make 


recommendations in presentence or parole 
reports. Quite apart from the leverage 
which comes from the official authority of 
the probation officer, there is the power 
which comes from the client-officer 
relationship itself. Susceptibility to 
change can often be enhanced by the 
influence exerted by the _ officer's 
perceived status and expert knowledge. 


In negotiations, therefore, there is a whole 
range when we talk about the application 
of power. At the not-so-benevolent 
extreme, there is the 'godfather' approach, 
when survival either in a personal or 
business sense, is at stake. At the other 
extreme, as in the case of 'A' and 'B', we 
see movement towards settlement result- 
ing from 'A's' sensitivity and promotion of 
‘B's! interest in training. The ability to 
divide an unpalatable proposal or idea into 
more acceptable bite-size morsels is also 
an exercise in power, because it helps 
move the process towards agreement. 


Whenever there is a great disparity of 
power between two negotiating parties, 
settlements tend to be imposed rather than 
negotiated. In some cases, the person 
holding all the cards may have a vested 
interest in not reaching a settlement. With 
power weighted so heavily on one side, 
there may be little inducement to 
negotiate at all. Meanwhile, those without 
any power may feel threatened and act 
defensively. In some cases, the defensive 
negotiator may attempt to compensate for 
his lack of power by taking an aggressive 
posture, believing that the best defense is 
a good offence. In any event, defensive 
postures are not very conducive to the kind 
of communication necessary for an 
effective negotiation. Listening and good 
judgement often become the first 
casualties of such a defensive climate. To 
offset this possibility, the — skilled 
negotiator needs to learn ways and means 
of evening-up the disparity which may 
exist, in order to avoid the possibility of 
being railroaded into a settlement. There 
are a number of specific power tactics that 
the negotiator can pull out of his 'bag of 
tricks'. One source of power is letting your 
opponent know that you can shop across 
the street, that he, or his services are not 
the only 'act in town’. 
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Associating your side with popular or 
power people or organizations is another 
way of adding more clout. Power can also 
be enhanced by developing a good sense of 
timing. It may not be good timing to try 
and sell an innovative or risky idea to a 
supervisor who is close to retirement, and 
who is not particularly inclined to rock the 
boat. A better tactic may be to wait until 
the 'new kid' arrives, hungry for the 
opportunity to show his dynamic stuff. 
Just as the business world runs through 
cycles of periods of peak sales and periods 
of slack, so too does the human service 
industry. There are times during the year 
when agencies and groups need to think 
about funding, of spending remaining 
dollars in a budget, of preparing for an 
upcoming audit, or of gearing-up for board 
elections. Business needs and objectives 
constantly change with time and the skilled 
negotiator knows the importance of 
keeping tabs on who needs what, and when. 


Power then becomes a process of acquiring 
and storing information and knowledge, to 
be held in reserve and played out at the 
right time. A car buyer who has done some 
research finds out when sales of the 
automaker he is interested in are down,and 
that the end of December is not only a 
poor sales month but a time when car 
salesmen desperately need to '‘up' their 
sales quota. He comes to bargain on 
December 28 with considerably more 
leverage than a buyer who has not gained 
this knowledge. 


Sometimes, agreement is enhanced not by 
acquiring power, but by giving it away. 
Edith Ankersmit, in an article in Federal 
Probation, argues that if the probationer 
sees his probation officer as all powerful, 
then there is little likelihood for mutual 
contract negotiations. As in any social 
situation where power is wielded unpropor- 
tionately, or even perceived as _ being 
unproportionate, relationships can become 
defensive. Moreover, agreements created 
by force or threat, are very unstable and 


can usually only be maintained by 
continued force or threat. Ankersmit 
recommends, therefore, that where 


exaggerated notions of the officer's power 
exist in the mind of the client, the officer 


stands a better chance of reducing 
resistance by explaining the limits of his 
power within the authority relationship. 
This does not mean that the officer has to 
totally lay down his arms to embrace the 
new probationer; the need for enforce- 
ment, after all, is part of the package of 
probation. What it does mean though, is 
that each party is able to realistically 
appreciate the limits of the other. Given 
the relative rigidity of the legal contract 
(specific conditions) the two parties can at 
least begin to engage in some give-and- 
take bargaining as far as the supervision 
contract is concerned, namely how the 
legal conditions will be interpreted and 
enforced. 


Power need only be perceived as existing in 
order to be effective. In other words, as 
long as an opponent believes you have 
power, then whether you actually have it 
or not, does not matter. For example, 
there is a long held notion that a 
negotiator gains psychological advantage 
by having the negotiations take place on 
his or her own turf. You may, indeed, feel 
more secure meeting in your own office, 
where the surroundings are more familiar. 
However, if your aim is to gain a 
psychological advantage, and if the visitor 
does not feel intimidated or even care that 
your chair is two inches taller than his, or 
that he is in unfamiliar territory, then all 
the posturing is meaningless. If, in the 
eyes of the beholder you have no power, 
then, alas, you have none. 


Conclusion 


Although people have always negotiated, it 
is only recently, in a work climate which 
calls for increased sharing of diminishing 
resources, that it has attracted 
considerable attention as a necessary part 
of business management. It has evolved its 
own body of knowledge, and has developed 
its own rituals and tactics. However, 
negotiation, as with other management 
functions, is built almost entirely upon the 
knowledge of human behavior - how people 
are affected by needs, how _ they 
communicate, solve problems, and seek to 
influence change. In this respect, it is not 
much different from what generally goes 
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on in the social helping setting. In task- 
centred casework for example, the worker 
must assess needs and negotiate with the 
client on the target problem, the tasks and 
the time limits. Given these similarities, 
the community correctional specialist may 
already have a strong base for improving 
his negotiating capacity, in the business 
sense of dealing with agencies and the 
community. It is through an increased 
awareness of what already takes place and 
a willingness to apply existing skills and 
knowledge to the new situations that will 
promote negotiating proficiency. 
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Resourcing the Community 


by Michael Healy * 


"Possibly," said my friend the probation 
officer, "this team or unit system or what- 
ever you call it, might work all right in one 
of your large, sophisticated city offices but 
I can't see it working in small offices." 


"I don't know where you get that sophisti- 
cated bit", I said. "The people you 
mentioned are no more sophisticated than 
you...in fact... but never mind, let's 
see what the method would look like in a 
small office." 


"Yes, let's talk about that", said the P.O., 
"I'm alone here so who is going to form this 
team or unit?" 


"Well," said I, "Balmoral may be a small 
town but surely within its confines and 
among its population there will be a few, 
or one or two, who might da volunteer 
work." 


"Man and boy," said the P.O., "I have lived 
here for 56 years and I tell you there are 
no volunteer-type people here." 


"Now that," said I, "is a sad commentary on 
this teeming metropolis. Surely, if we 
spoke tactfully to Rev. Pere Eugene 
Thibodeau and Rev. Basil Wishbone and 
others of the local Ministerial Association, 
they could come up with two or five names 
of potential volunteers." 


"I doubt it," said the P.O. "Why don't you 
try," said I, "the results might surprise 
you." 


"Next time we meet we can discuss the 
outcome of your no doubt strenuous efforts 
for the cause," said I. "Yeah" said the 
P.O., who has a touch of cynicism in his 
make-up, "let's do that." 


...- SEVERAL MONTHS LATER... 


"I wish to tell you that strenuous efforts on 
my part, following consultations with their 
Reverences Basil Wishbone and Eugene 
Thibodeau, produced some _ prospective 
velunteers," said my friend the probation 
officer. 
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"So," said the P.O., "I have invited two of 
them to join this unit, sit in on our weekly 


Monday morning meetings and help us with 
the classification or categorization of 
probationers." 


"Incidentally," said the P.O.,.... 


When the P.O. says "Incidentally", it does 
not mean "incidentally" at all; it means 
that some matter of great moment is about 
to surface. 


"I am given to understand that when the 
number of volunteers grows apace in a 
predominantly rural area such as ours, the 
local P.O. may look forward to some 
lightening of his burden." 


"That," said I, "has been known to happen 
but your area manager tells me that your 
administrative ability is of such high 
calibre that additional help around here 
will not be needed until far in the future.” 


"Hm," said the P.O., "I must have a serious 
talk with that man when next I see him." 


"However," said I, "I could foresee a 
development whereby you and Pat 
O'Houlihan, who is only 80 miles away from 
Hap Y. Chung could team up and perhaps 
have some local group funded to provide 
certain kinds of needed services." 


"That man O'Houlihan," said the P.O., "is 
rushing madly into the 19th century!” 


"There are others," I said, "who have been 
known. as 'stick-in-the-mud' types until one 
day they blossomed forth and began to talk 
learnedly about unit-functioning and time 
frames and ‘hands-on! volunteer experience 
and using other similar terms from the new 
language of ‘'man-speak' (management 
speech). What I would really like to see is 
a joint program, proposed by you and Pat 
O'Houlihan and Hap Y. Chung; a program 
designed to provide the best possible 
service in this area." 


"Yeah," said the P.O., "let us never falter 
in our quest for excellence.” 


"That," said I, "somehow has a familiar ring 
to it. See you soon." 


"May the road rise to meet you and the 
wind be always at your back," said the P.O. 


* Mr. Healy is Regional Administrator, Northeast Region 
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Working TEe¢gecher 


The past decade in criminal justice has been one of innovation and 
development. Various options have been sought and tried in an effort 
to find effective programs for offenders. Funding for innovation has 
always been difficult and scarce but during this period an unique 
opportunity has been provided by the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General Canada. 


This federal department is primarily responsible for the operation of 
the world-renowned Royal Canadian Mounted Police Force and the 
Correctional Services of Canada -- the latter consisting of the 
penitentiary system (for those sentenced to imprisonment terms of 
two years and more), and the National Parole Service. The Ministry 
of the Solicitor General Canada also has a relatively small policy 
secretariat which in the early 1970's took on a more pro-active 
stance with the formation of the Consultation Centre. Unique in 
Canada corrections, the five regional consultants and their associates 
(some on secondment from provincial correctional ministries) 'set up 
shop' in British Columbia; and the Yukon; the Prairies and North-West 
Territories; Ontario; Quebec; and the Atlantic provinces, and are 
now, after some half dozen years, an integral factor in the ever- 
changing criminal justice scene. 


Ms. Helen Vail, Regional Consultant, Ontario, was interviewed for 


OPTIONS by Donald G. Evans about the role the centre can play in 
funding diverse community correctional options: 
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Helen, would you briefly describe the role and mandate of the Consultation Centre? 


The Consultation Centre has a dual mandate. It acts as an agent for change, and, as 
the only regionalized division of the secretariat, it is responsible for maintaining a 
general overview of federal-provincial relations. The Consultation Centre is involved 
in various activities that range from: supporting studies, conferences, seminars, and 
workshops dealing with criminal justice issues; to initiating, assisting, and supporting 
experimental and innovative programs with particular attention to the development of 
new concepts in criminal justice. The centre's mandate is geared toward the 
coordination of the criminal justice system's various components. It identifies gaps in 
service and prevents unnecessary overlaps. It also includes promoting community 
involvement and meeting the needs of special groups. The programs are generally 
carried out in cooperation with one or more provincial governments. 


It is my impression that the Centre has provided funding assistance to a number of 


innovative projects. Would you comment and give examples of the types of projects 
assisted during 1980-81? 


Approximately 63 projects were initiated or assisted by the Consultation Centre in 
1980-81. Some of these projects were aimed at encouraging the development of 
various Community-based resources for young offenders. These projects support the 
federal policy intent expressed in the legislative proposals to replace the Juvenile 
Deliquents Act. Others were directed toward assisting the police and the community. 
They emphasised preventive policing and a community-oriented delivery of police 
services. A number of programs experimented with a wide range of community 
alternatives to traditional processing through the criminal justice system. Some 
sought solutions to the problems of native peoples in conflict with the law. A native 
policy and program review group was established early in the year to give renewed 
emphasis to this important priority. 


Various workshops, seminars, and conferences were supported including the 
Alternatives to Imprisonment Conference, Toronto, the Community-Based 
Alternatives Conference, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and the International Conference on 
Managing the Criminal Justice System, Richmond, British Columbia. 


How is the funding process initiated? 

It varies. Often we are approached by a community group that wishes funding in order 
to explore an innovative or experimental approach to a criminal justice issue. 
Sometimes, the Consultation Centre begins the process and asks the provinces and 
different communities to participate with it. Together, we demonstrate, and/or 
implement some new policy initiative. 


Could you outline the funding criteria for demonstration projects? 


1) Demonstration projects are experimental pilot projects from which we expect to 
learn about the effectiveness of alternative approaches to problems we face. 


To identify the uniqueness and/or innovativeness of the proposed project, 
alternative rationale can be used. 
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First, funding of a demonstration project could be justified on the grounds that 
the program offers a new approach in dealing with the concerns of a particular 
population or a particular criminal justice issue. 


Second, even if the proposed project is not totally innovative, it could qualify as 
a demonstration project if the conditions outlined are different than conditions 


which are found in existing projects. 


Third, the uniqueness of a proposal can sometimes be justified on the basis of the 
differences between the proposed model or process and the existing implemen- 
tation schemes. 


Projects are developed in conjunction with provincial and municipal governments 
and the original voluntary justice agencies that are involved. 


Demonstration projects are funded for a maximum of three years. 


Projects must have a developmental plan and a high potential for local support. 
These ensure continuance after the initial phase has been completed. 


Projects must be developed in a systematic manner. They must be documented 
for information purposes and evaluated for their potential contribution to the 
criminal justice system. 


Are there criteria for funding other complementary activities? 
What are the criteria? 


Included under other complementary activities are: conferences, workshops, seminars, 
and activities or programs that are carried out, for the most part, by the private 
sector. They are considered an essential and an integral part of the criminal justice 
system, and they are conducive to achieving the objectives of the Ministry of the 
Solicitor General Canada. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


The activity must contribute to the establishment of policies or the development 
of plans. It brings together individuals working within the criminal justice 
system to exchange views and seek solutions to problems. 

The activity must serve to integrate the elements of the criminal justice system. 


The activity, where applicable, must have the support of other levels of 
government and the community. 


Resources sought from the Ministry of the Solicitor General Canada must not be 
available from other sources. 


The organization seeking support must occupy a strategic place in the criminal 
justice system. 


The organization must have a history of stability or demonstrate strong 
prospects of being able to continue to finance itself. 


The proposal must come within the priorities of the ministry which are 
established each year. 
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6. During 1982-83 what will be the project priorities of the Consultation Centre? 


In 1982-83, the human and financial resources of the Consultation Centre will be 
concentrated in the following program areas: crime prevention, young offenders, adult 
alternatives, native people and the criminal justice system, and victims of crime. 


Thank you, Helen, for a succinct and informative discussion of the role and scope of the 
Consultation Centre. We, in Ontario, are appreciative of the opportunity to work with the 
centre and are grateful for the assistance in funding innovative correctional programs. 


Helen Vail joined the Correctional Services of Canada in 1971 and worked as a parole officer 
until 1974 when she became director of the office in Timmins. In 1976, she was appointed 
assistant district director, Toronto. 


Ms. Vail was the director, Montgomery Centre, Toronto for one year. She is currently 
regional consultant, Consultation Centre, Toronto. 


Ms. Vail received her B.A. from McGill University, Montreal, Quebec and her M.A. in 
clinical psychology from Queen's University, Kingston. 
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APRIL, 1981... . "nine-year old Robert, the bank robber, is a case in point ... His lawyer 
. . . has pleaded the youth innocent, saying that he was only playing a game learned from 
television and that the gun was a toy pistol." 


JUNE, 1981 ..."A psychologist says the televised version of the Exorist caused 'cinematic 
trauma! that prompted a woman to cut out her 4-year-old daughter's heart." 


NOVEMBER, 1981 ..."A television station aired the Russian roulette scenes of the film, 
The Deer Hunter, despite a psychiatrist's warning that it might inspire real-life imitators 
and officials say two male viewers shot themselves ... at their kitchen tables Saturday by 
holding partially loaded revolvers to their heads and pulling the triggers twice. Each man 
hit an empty chamber on the first try." 
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by Kie Delgaty 


It takes surprisingly little time to collect a 
hefty file of newspaper clippings, which 
are anecdotal reports of violent acts and 
crimes that can be attributed to televised 
violence. It is tempting to dismiss these 
sensational incidents as reflections that 
border on the lunatic fringe or as the 
hyperbole of the doomsdayers, who have 
been warning us for more than 50 years 
that media violence, on radio and tele- 
vision alike, would lead to a litany of evils, 
not the least of these being increased 
violent crime. But, the link between tele- 
vised violence and crime has been affirmed 
by volumes and decades of research by 
sober professionals. The alarm, calling for 
immediate reform, has been ringing for 
some time. Canada's most extensive study 
of violence in the communications 
industry, the LaMarsh Commission, called 
for a spirited attempt to bring about 
change and to deal with a problem "that 
has the power and potential to disrupt 
Canada's social, cultural, and intellectual 
environment." The commission noted an 
increasing flow of televised violence at all 
hours, including those when children were 
watching, it spoke in terms of alerting the 
public and governments to the 'danger', and 
it affirmed a belief that "while increased 
exploitation and depiction of violence in 
the media is only one of the many social 
factors contributing to crime, it is the 
largest single variable most amenable to 
rectification."2 The year: 1977. 


1982 - five years after the 
LaMarsh Commission. Its legacy: useful 
resource material for students’ of 
communication, and continuing research by 
a namesake organization. The alleged link 
between televised violence and violent 
crime has been both supported and 
challenged by further research and by 
special interest groups— but, the level and 
nature of televised violence remains 
essentially unchanged. However, with 
reference again to newspapers, the head- 
lines tell us that there may be some 
change: Audience Protests Have Effect +, 
Cleansed! Why The Tide Went Out on Sexy 
TV Shows.? Much of the credit for the 
headlines goes to highly political 


The year: 
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fundamentalist organizations such as Jerry 
Falwell's The Moral Majority and the 
National Coalition for Better Television, 
which call for an antiseptic cleansing of 
sex and violence from the screen. In 
response, groups such as Norman Lear's 
People for the American Way have 
evolved, to counter the puritan influence 
and to preach the importance of freedom 
of speech and American 'moral plurality'. 
One of their arguments is that the public 
gets what it wants and this is confirmed by 
the ratings. 


At the same time, a number of other 
organizations, similar in philosophy but 
operating independently of each other, 
have existed for several years throughout 
North America. These groups argue that 
television is a powerful tool to teach 
values and to educate. They suggest that 
we have passed through an oral and written 
tradition to an era where our children must 
now become visually ‘literate’. They 
contend that we must help parents 
establish what role television will assume 
in the home, and that we must develop 
television to its full potential for use in the 
school. 


Recently, television has been attracting 
the attention of investigative journalists 
for reasons other than sex, violence, and 
the efforts of religious lobbyists to censor 
it. We are on the verge of a revolution in 
communications technology which promises 
to make the television set the most 
obtrusive piece of hardware in the home, 
the school, at play, and at work. Pay TV, 
videodiscs, telidon, and video nightclubs 
are daily news events. The television can 
now act as the burglar and fire alarm. 
There are two-way systems which allow 
the viewer to respond to station opinion 
surveys and to shop. The potential seems 
unlimited. In a climate of debate about 
the changing role of television in our lives, 
the Canadian Association for the 
Prevention of Crime has launched a 
project. Its goal: to create a national 
consumer's organization which will provide 
leadership and a positive focus to these 
complex issues. 
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The Canadian Association for the 
Prevention of Crime is a national, 
voluntary organization. The efforts of its 
staff and volunteers have been devoted to 
lobbying and consultation with various 
government and private sector groups that 
are concerned with developments in the 
criminal justice field. In May of 1981, a 
committee of the association met to 
consider new initiatives that would 
redirect some of the association's 
resources to national crime prevention 
programs. They decided on a project to 
examine television violence and its impact 
on children. Representatives of other 
national organizations that are concerned 
with children and youth were invited to 
discuss the evidence and to determine 
whether the association should adopt a 
position on this controversial issue. They 
proceeded to touch upon a number of 
questions, including the encroachment of 
American television on Canadian culture, 
the impact of advertising, the problems 
associated with developing programming 
for a limited audience, etc. Their findings 
and discussions were a_ disturbing 
commentary on the quality of life in many 
families. 


Television is a universal phenomenon in our 
society, more so than regular meals or 
flush toilets. Ninety-six per cent of 
Canadian homes have at least one tele- 
vision. The majority of television 
programming viewed by Canadians is 
produced by and for Americans. In the 
comparatively large American market, 
production costs are considerably lower 
than those which the Canadian economy 
can support. It is cheaper to buy and 
import American light entertainment 
programs than to produce them in Canada. 
Moreover, high production costs encourage 
Canadian producers to cultivate an 
American market by tailoring their product 
to suit American tastes. While Canadian 
companies are restricted in their purchase 
of foreign programming by Canadian 
content regulations, the cable companies 
are able to provide the viewer, willing to 
pay a monthly cable rental fee, with a 
range of American channels as well as the 
Canadian. The fact that Canadian 
produced programming has one-quarter the 


level of violence of American programming 
is irrelevant in light of Canadian viewing 
habits. 


Children are heavy television viewers. 
While survey results vary, they indicate 
that Canadian children watch an average 
of three to six hours of television a day, 
often more time than they spend in school. 
By the time television viewing peaks in 
early adolescence, children have seen 
18,000 violent acts on _ television and 
350,000 commercials. Many investigatiors 
have commented upon the family strains 
which result from the pressure kids put on 
their parents to buy toys advertised on TV. 
Children who watch a lot of TV are more 
likely to be from the lower-class. 


Analyses of the amount of television 
violence vary according to the definition of 
'violence'. On the average, studies indicate 
a ratio 10 times more frequent than the 
incidence of violence in reality. In a 
content analysis done by Dr. Gerbner of 
the Annenburg School of Communication, 
eight out of 10 American television shows 
contain some form of violence. Most of 
the leading characters (whether the good 
guys or the bad) use violent means success- 
fully to achieve their goals; they do so 
more frequently in programs designed for 
children. Not only is the incidence of 
televised violence more frequent than it is 
in real life, its nature is distorted. 
Whereas most violent acts still occur with- 
in the context of the family or of an 
established relationship between victim 
and assailant, the television victim is 
usually portrayed as an innocent and 
powerless bystander unknown to. the 
assailant. Nor does television deal with 
the consequences of violence, with the 
human suffering and trauma which follow. 


The television world differs from the real 
world on a number of other points, in 
addition to its portrayal of violence. 
According to Dr. Gerbner and_ his 
colleagues, the television is one: 

", . . in which men outnumber women 
three to one, young people comprise 
one third and old people one-fifth of 
their real numbers, professionals and 
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law enforcers dominate the occupa- 
tions and an average of five acts of 
violence per prime-time hour (and four 
times that number per weekend day- 
time hour) involve more than half of 
all leading characters. '' 


But does anybody believe in the world of 
television? The very clear answer from 
both research and anecdotal incidents is: 
'Yes. Controlled research findings suggest 
that children younger than seven have 
difficulty distinguishing fantasy from 
reality. More disturbing, however, are the 
hundreds of anecdotal incidents that 
demonstrate that many adults’ cannot 
separate actors from their roles. An 
example is that of Larry Hagman, the bad 
guy of Dallas fame, who on _ several 
occasions has been assaulted by irate 
females in public places. 


While admitting that some of the research 
has methodological problems, there is a 
consistent pattern of results that seems to 
confirm that the heavy television viewer is 
affected by television: he or she has a 
different 'world view' than light or 
moderate television users. Children who 
are heavy television viewers are negatively 
affected in their school work, in their 
ability to read, and in their play activities. 
This is the presumption of a report on a 
Newfoundland Short Story Competition, 
cited in the January, 1982 Bulletin of the 
Canadian Education Association. It notes: 


", . . a disturbing factor in story 
content was an attraction to 
violence. What seems to be happening 
to some children's writing. .. is that 
they are turning to television for their 
narrative sense and, in doing so, are 
losing originality, spontaneity, and are 
developing a distorted, if not perverse, 
sense of the world."8 


Heavy television viewers are more likely to 
believe that people are essentially dis- 
honest and to be fearful of the world 
around them. They are less sensitive to 
the pain and suffering of others, and they 
are more likely to behave in aggressive or 
harmful ways. They are likely to have a 
negative stereotype of the aged, of women, 


and of ethnic minorities. Dr. Gerbner also 
claims that "the more people watch tele- 
vision, the more elec they are about 
health and exercise." 


The evidence seems compelling and 
straightforward. Why then has the impact 
of television been the subject of a 30 year 
controversy? Why have the various 
commissions, LaMarsh included, had no 
effect? One of the most popular answers 
to this last question is: advertisers and 
producers represent a powerful lobby and a 
monopoly who are stimulated solely by the 
profit motive. Violence is the cheapest 
and the easiest way to spice up a plot and 
therefore to attract the attention of the 
largest number of viewers, and audience 
size is directly proportional to advertising 
revenues. (This explains the lack of 
support for programming for audiences of 
limited size - such as children.) Once 
violence is introduced as a staple in the TV 
diet, the viewing public gradually develops 
a tolerance for it. In order to continue to 
stimulate and excite the audience, the 
level of violence in subsequent programm- 
ing must gradually escalate. 


This is an overly simplistic response which 
ignores two other major problems: there 
are serious flaws with the research 
evidence and, there is a very strong base of 
support for the principle of allowing the 
television industry to develop with a 
minimum of regulation and censorship. 


There has been one piece of research which 
seriously challenged the conclusion that 
observing violence increases violent feel- 
ings and behavior. A major study in 1971 
concluded that children who viewed tele- 
vised violence identified with the 
aggressive actor and released pent-up 
hositility through vicariously experiencing 
the violent act. The findings of this so- 
called 'catharsis' theory was not supported 
by further research. Nevertheless, the 
theory was a powerful ally for the 
proponents of ‘individual choice' and 
‘content determined by the ratings'. 


Another problem has been that some of the 
different research results conflict with 
each other. For example, while some 
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research has linked violent cartoons with 
aggressive behavior in children, the 
negative results of other research has been 
explained by the suggestion that cartoons 
are too unlike real-life counterparts to 
have a negative impact. 


The more serious problem, however, has . 


been that there is no one study which 
provides irrefutable evidence of a direct 
causal relationship. Are the characteris- 
tics attributed to a heavy television 
viewers caused by television viewing, or 
simply descriptive of the type of person 
who becomes a heavy viewer? The task of 
designing research which demonstrates a 
direct link between televised violence and 
violent behavior is extraordinarily complex 
in view of the number of variables which 
must be considered: those which influence 
the viewer such as age, sex, socioeconomic 
status, personality traits, etc., and those 
which also contribute to the production of 
violenct, such as unemployment, poverty, 
discrimination, etc. Nevertheless, the 
assessment of John P. Murray, a noted 
researcher in the field, is shared by many. 
He concludes that it is the weight of the 
accumulated evidence which establishes 
the link between television and 
violence." 


The position of the anti-TV-violence lobby 
has also been weakened by strong and 
widespread support for the belief that the 
individual must have both the freedom and 
the responsibility to make a_ personal 
choice about his/her television viewing 
habits. Furthermore, it is argued, parents 
have a responsibility to set an example for 
their children and to monitor their 
children's viewing. These positions are 
supported by some research which shows 
that children who are offered alternatives 
to television choose them, and _ that 
children restricted to a diet of educational 
and cultural programming prefer it. This is 
an important component of the philosophy 
of several organizations which sponsor 
‘television awareness' workshops for 
parents concerned about their children's 
television viewing habits. They are the 
Children's Broadcast Institute, Religious 
Television Associates, and _ Television 
Awareness Training (a private consulting 
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firm). There are others who argue that 
while it is important to help parents give 
guidance to their children, leaving them 
with the full responsibility poses yet 
another burden on the family, and the 
family is under considerable pressure 
because of the rising number of both single 
parent homes and homes where both 
parents must work. Parents need both a 
wider choice of programming for children, 
and some assurance that the content of 
programming offered during the hours 
when children are most likely to be 
watching will be suitable for children. 


Perhaps the most sobering comments on 
the question of TV's role in our lives are 
those expressed by Fred Schroeder in his 
book Outlaw Aesthetics. He deals with 
popular arts and popular culture. He 
suggests that the appeal of the popular arts 
such as television lay in their form and 
content. They deal in a clear and simple 
manner with profound ideas, concepts, and 
philosophies. They sustain our often 
unexpressed needs and beliefs - the 
interplay ‘of good and evil, strength and 
weakness, patriotism and treason. Seen 
from this perspective, violence is simply a 
concrete device for developing the themes 
of popular culture. Schroeder notes: 


", . . popular tastes will assert them- 
selves regardless of how much they 
are opposed and repressed, how much 
the people are instructed, or how 
much they are given an elevated diet 
on which to feed. A case in point is 
that of the comic book, for which 
there was no cultivated antecedent, 
for which there was no training in 
school systems anywhere, and against 
which the greatest forces of 
education, criticism and morality were 
directed in every society that was 
subjected to the comics. T:he same 
outlaw characteristic marked dime 
novels, penny dreadfuls, music halls, 
early movies, jazz and rock music."11 


If we accept Schroeder's analysis, televised 
violence is simply a means for the 
expression of popular culture. The 
research and the commissions which have 
blamed television for a variety of ills are 


the response which we can expect of those 
who deplore the vulgar tastes of the 
masses. 


But Schroeder's analysis raises a host of 
equally important questions. Is_ the 
American popular culture which Canadian 
watch on TV the same as their own? If the 
answer to this question is 'no' for English 
Canada, it is surely a resounding 'no' for 
Francophones. Furthermore, to what 
extent should television lead tastes rather 
than follow? Schroeder's analysis deals 
with light entertainment programming. 
What about television's other functions - to 
inform, to educate, to promote our 
fundamental values and the social good? 
The research evidence also tells us that the 
content of programs can be structured to 
enhance the reading skills of children and 
to build their vocabulary. To what extent 
does the television industry have an 
obligation to develop programs for limited 
audiences such as children or the hearing 
impaired? The television industry is 
profitable. Should it be required to return 
a proportion of its profits to the 
community in the form of a broader choice 
and higher quality of programming? Who 


decides? 
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After reviewing both the research evidence 
and the philosophical perspectives, the 
members of the 'TV  Programming' 
committee decided not to take a position 
about the role of the televised violence in 
the production of violence and crime in our 
society. They agreed, in fact, that to do so 
would embroil the Association for the Pre- 
vention of Crime in a controversy which 
holds little hope of easy _ resolution. 
Committee members also questioned the 
value of any position which attempts to 
‘blame! or to confront. 


Nevertheless, an important question 
remains - that of regulation of the tele- 
vision industry. How can we ensure that it 
is responsive to the interests of television's 
many audiences - French, English, ethnic 
minorities, popular culture, children, and 
adults? At present, there are essentially 
two regulatory devices: the Canadian 
Radio-Television and Telecommunications 
Commission (CRTC) and the industry's 
self-regulatory bodies, such as the Adver- 
tising Advisory Council and the Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters. Groups such 
as these are composed of industry people 
who voluntarily agree to comply with 
standards developed in the areas of adver- 
tising, children's programming, broadcast- 
Inge practices, “etc, » The--CRTC zis the 
regulatory body which, for example, 
establishes the conditions under which 
television and radio stations are granted 
licences to operate. The CRTC has the 
authority to revoke a licence and/or the 
power not to renew a licence if the station 
fails to live up to its 'Promise of Perfor- 
mance'. Both the CRTC and the industry's 
self-regulatory bodies invite citizen input. 
But is this sufficient to protect the 
interests of television viewers? Will this 
ensure that an informed public has a voice 
in the decision which are made about the 
quality of programming and about the 
evolving role of television? 


The answer to both of these questions is 
'no'. There is a great deal of activity 
occurring in small pockets around the 
country: organizations attempting to 
promote 'media literacy' as an essential 
ingredient of the school curriculum, 
sponsoring workshops for parents and 
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concerned professionals on how to view 
television 'critically', attempting to ensure 
the access of community groups to the 
media, representing the perspective of 
special interest groups. The one ingredient 
missing from the Canadian scene is a 
national organization for television 
consumers. 


The 'TV Programming' committee of the 
Canadian Association for the Prevention of 
Crime has now endorsed a_ three-year 
project to establish such an organization. 
Two strategies are being developed: a 
national conference on television which 
will bring together the key groups 
concerned with the question of 'consumer' 


input, a 'demonstration' local community 
development effort which will serve as a 
model for developing a network of 
community consumer groups. The 
functions of the proposed national organiz- 
ation might be, amongst others, to act as a 
lobby for the interests of television 
consumers and to support the efforts of 
local and regional groups to promote 
citizen access to the media. The managing 
committee has not predetermined the 
structure or functions which such an 
organization might take. Rather, they 
have agreed that these questions, along 
with all the others posed over the course of 
their discussions, are best answered by an 
informed public. 


Kie Delgaty has been with the Ministry of 
Correctional Services for nine years. He 
was in the Woodstock probation office for 
four years and subsequently transferred to 
the London office to assume responsibility 
for the London Volunteer and Community 
Service Order programs. He became area 
manager for London in 1979. In 1981 he 
was seconded to the Canadian Association 
for the Prevention of Crime to work on the 
Standards and Accreditation Project and on 
a special project concerned with children 
and television. Prior to his work with the 
ministry, Mr. Delgaty was the principal 
researcher in a special project managed by 
the Addiction Research Foundation. His 
work with heroin addicts in Niagara Falls 
was published in the Journal of Addictive 
Diseases in 1976 - Heroin Use in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 


Mr. Delgaty completed his honors degree in 
Sociology at the University of Toronto and 
some of the work towards his M.A. 


He has two children and is involved in Lynn 
Delgaty's career as an artist. In his spare 
time he scuba dives, swims, throws pots, 
cycles, joggs, studies both French language 
ae culture, and enjoys the theatre and 
ilm. 
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by Douglas Bonesteel 


Question: Why would twenty young men between the ages of 18 and 
25 drive more than twenty miles every Friday night to see a 


probation officer? 


Answer: They don't. They come to an arena to play ice hockey and 
the probation officer happens to be their coach. 


Correctional professionals have felt, for 
years, that improper or non-constructive 
use of leisure time is often a determining 
factor in an individual's criminal activity. 
Correctional institutions have been using 
recreational programs for some_ time. 
However, they are a rather new concept in 
the Community Programs Division, when 
practiced in a formal structured setting. 
We have, for years in probation, had pick- 
up games in baseball or basketball with our 
clients, but rarely has an attempt been 
made to have a team that will play the 
activity on a consistent basis. 


Ice hockey has been a popular sport and has 
even been considered to be the national 
sport of Canada for more than 50 years. It 
was, therefore, considered to be a 
desirable leisure time activity for the 
majority of our clients who are male and 
between the ages of 18 and 25. It was 
assumed that ice hockey would be a sport 
which appealed to this group. In his book 
The Game of Our Lives, Peter Gzowski 
comments that for "those who are 
consumed by this passion the culture of 
hockey will profoundly affect their values, 
attitudes and behavior ... as_ they 
mature", He goes on to say: "And I 
wonder if those attitudes, formed on the 
rinks and rivers and sloughs, have not 
stayed with us into our marriages and our 
board rooms". It was because of this 
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premise, the sport of hockey might be able 
to affect the life style of its participants, 
that we endeavored to assemble a team of 
clients to be entered into an organized 
men's hockey league. 


We were fortunate to find in Ron 
McCarthy, President, Mississauga Men's 
Hockey League, a man who believed, not 
only in our philosophy of the value of 
recreation within the correctional system, 
but took a vested interest in our team's 
development and nourishment. Ron, and 
his league executive, have been instru- 
mental in accepting the players on this 
team and making them feel part of this 
league by encouraging them to live up to 
the league motto which is 'Hockey for Fun'. 


The Mississauga Men's Hockey League is a 
private, non-contact hockey league that 
consists of three divisions; A, B, and C. 
The division a team plays in is determined 
by the caliber of the individual team play. 
We were entered into the B division, which 
is comprised of teams of average ability. 
Games are scheduled every Friday night 
between September and April and are 
refereed by Ontario Hockey League 
approved officials. Each team was allowed 
to sign a maximum of 20 players, over the 
age of 18, and 15 players minimum on their 
team. The rules of this league are 
sanctioned by the Canadian Amateur 
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Hockey Association and are _ strictly 
enforced by the game officials, the league 
executive, and coaches. Having found a 
league which would accept our team, we 
were faced with the biggest hurdle of all; 
who would play on the team and how would 
we form this team. During the months of 
June and July, anyone who entered our 
probation and parole office was impressed 
with a four foot by four foot sign, that 
encouraged interested people to register at 
the counter. Our clerical staff were 
invaluable because, in addition to their 
secretarial duties, they became minor 
hockey 'Moms' and registered people who 
wanted to play. Not once did any of them 
grumble when they had to ask potential 
players their weight, height, and whether 
the person shot a puck from the left or 
right side of his body. 


Our advertisement program received a 
tremendous response from clients. More 
than 65 eligible men applied for the team. 
To determine who would play, a number of 
criteria were used in order to whittle down 
the number of applicants to the allowable 
maximum. The individual's need for such 
an activity, his ability to pay the fees 
involved without our sponsorship, and his 
willingness to take instruction and to learn 
the self-discipline needed were the chara- 
cteristics that we looked for in applicants. 


A probationer's criminality, his criminal 
record or his response to probation or 
parole supervision, was not considered as 
important as his need for this program. We 
were able to only accept people with a 


stable residence and no_ outstanding 
criminal charges. These factors were 
considered important because an 


individual's transience could be detrimental 
to the team in that, if the person was 
unable to be in attendance for a game, he 
could not play, which hurt the team as a 
whole. Through personal interviews, with 
the applicants and tryouts over the first 
month of the schedule, we were able to 
determine the individual's hockey ability, 
his attitude, his behavior, and his desire to 
be part of and contribute to this program. 
Based on a rating system, we took players 
with ratings that indicated those most 
amenable to the program. 
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Our youngest player is age 18 and our 
oldest player is 25. A good many of the 
players have played organized hockey in 
the past and for those who hadn't, it was a 
learning experience that enabled them to 
interpret the rules and the basic fundamen- 
tals of the game itself. The majority of 
these players had not played hockey on 
more than an occasional basis within the 
last two to three years. 


To ready the players for the season, we 
used practice-ice time prior to their first 
game, at which point we handed out 
conditioning programs, diet charts, and 
flexibility programs. Our expectations 
were explained and the individual players 
were expected to adhere to these. In our 
practices, we worked on the basics of 
skating, passing, shooting a puck, and 
positional play which is so important to 
successful teams. Practices also gave us a 
chance to get to know each other as 
individuals and to enhance our _inter- 
personal relationships. It has often been 
said, in hockey circles, that the team that 
knows each other plays well with each 
other. It should be noted that all of the 
players came from different social and 
economic backgrounds, some were 
employed, some attended school, and few, 
by any stretch of the imagination, had the 
same hockey ability. Our immediate goal 
was to blend the various talents, abilities, 
and characteristics of each player to meet 
on a common plane. 


The Ministry of Correctional Services paid 
the league registration fee, which was 
$2,200, and the players incurred their own 
cost for individual equipment, team 
sweaters, socks, and practice-ice, as well 
as miscellaneous costs, such as refresh- 
ments after the game. We were able to 
obtain practice-ice for one hour each 
month at a local city arena, at a reason- 
able cost. 


Team rules were set down at team meet- 
ings which we held at the request of the 
players, and infractions of these rules were 
dealt with by the team executive which 
consists of the goal tenders acting as 
captains and two players as assistant 
captains. At team meetings, democracy 


prevailed and = any complaints or 
suggestions for improvement of the team 
were entertained by the players. 


Players were expected to be at the arena 
one-half hour before game time in order to 
prepare for the game and go over the 
particular plan which we expected to 
follow when playing our opponent. Players 
brought a radio into the dressing room 
+h seemed to contribute to their game 
ration. A pep talk, by the coach, 

d before they left for the ice. We 
taped a number of our games. At 
eetings we would go over the team 
point out inadequacies in 

ils as well as team performance. 


ayers’ were cut from the team 
the course of the year; one for 
le and two for poor attendance 
t good reason. The team itself, in a 
leci ho should continue to 
alance of the year. 
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night, one of the league 
vented that "at least the 
M ga is safe for a few hours 
a Friday night" because of this type of 
gram. Throughout the whole season, we 
yneé instance of a player committ- 
r offence, which was a minor 
causing a disturbance, and he 
ived a $75 fine. When the team first 
and the players assembled in the 
ing room, there was a feeling among 
that their common thing was their 
criminality. As the year wore on, it 
necame evident that they no _ longer 
ynsidered themselves to be criminals 
playing hockey, but rather hockey players 
playing hockey. Indeed, after a few games, 
it was evident that the team grew as a 
whole. 
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There is great concern in the hockey world 
today about the growth of violence in the 
game. We were concerned that because of 
the origins of this program and the nature 
of the individual players, we would face 
the prospect of violence at some point in 
time. To date, after twenty games, we 
have received only one major penalty for 
fighting. The player involved in that fight, 
after the game, apologized to the team for 
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losing his temper and the encouraging 
aspect of this incident was that the other 
players did not condone his actions. 


It was felt, that if good behavior was 
expected from the players then the team 
would play up to our expectations. With 
strict discipline, this has been the case. 
We witnessed one incident when a player 
came off the ice and, out of frustration 
because he had not scored a goal, broke his 
stick along the boards. It was pointed out 
to this individual that his behavior would 
not be tolerated, and if he wished to 
continue in this activity then it should not 
be repeated. Two games later, the same 
player again failed to score on a break- 
away. When he was coming off the ice, he 
was just about to take his stick again to 
the boards when he looked up and saw the 
other players who were watching him. He 
quietly put his stick down and put his head 
in his hands to work out his frustration 
within rather than without. 


It has been gratifying to be informed by 
the league that we are the least penalized 
club in our division. This is particularly 
interesting when you consider that many of 
our players have had previous convictions 
for assaults and offences of a similar 
nature. 


It should be noted that due to the nature of 
this program, the only people in the league 
aware of its sponsorship were the league 
executive. Other teams in this division 
have no idea that our team is sponsored by 
the Ministry of Correctional Services and 
the players are its clients. 


In the first few games, we had a few 
players show up at the rink under the 
influence of alcohol. These players were 
not allowed to play that night but were 
confined to the bench and it was pointed 
out to the team that such behavior would 
not be tolerated in the future. The players 
involved acknowledged that they would 
adhere to team rules regarding the non-use 
of intoxicants, and we have not 
experienced any similar behavior since that 
time. 


The greatest hurdle we had to overcome 
was to blend together a team from a group 
of individuals with little in common. At 
the start of the season, many of the 
players were interested in their own 
individual accomplishments and the number 
of points that they could accrue by them- 
selves. During the first five or six games, 
it was evident that we were playing as a 
group of individuals rather than a team. 
This was reflected in our statistics, which 
showed one win and five losses. The video 
tape was probably the best aid we had to 
combat this because it pointed out to the 
individuals, who were not playing as a 
team, how they were performing on the 
ice. With the other team members 'coming 
down' on them for this type of play, we 
were gradually able to develop a team 
character and spirit which enhanced the 
performance of the team as a whole. We 
kept emphasing the point that one player 
couldn't do it alone. When it became 
evident to the players that this in fact was 
the case, the team began to evolve as a 
unit. 


One player, who had appealed his sentence 
several months prior to this program being 
developed, had his case heard in the 
Supreme Court of Ontario in November, 
1981. At this time, the judge involved 
imposed a sentence of 60 days in jail to be 
served intermittently on weekends, com- 
mencing on Friday night and ending on 
Monday morning. After the sentence had 
been imposed, the player asked if he could 
address the court. He informed the judge 
that he was playing hockey on Friday 
nights with a probation team and asked if 
he could go into jail on Saturday morning 
instead. The probation officer who attend- 
ed court with the player confirmed that 
this was true and went on to say that it 
meant a great deal to this individual to 
continue with his playing. The judge 
waived the request but when the player 
stood up to say "Your Honor, this team 
means everything to me", the judge 
granted the request. In order to continue 
playing hockey on Friday nights, that 
player had his sentence extended to 
compensate. 
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To enable us to teach the skill of self- 
discipline and control for the individual 
players, we used a particular analogy with 
the games! referees. Before each game, 
we would ask the player to think of the 
referee as his parent, his foreman, his 
teacher, or any authority figure that he 
may have had trouble with in the past, and 
then concentrate on learning how to live 
with that person rather than challenge him 
at every opportunity. We would not 
tolerate any foul language, either on the 
ice or on the bench, and a game suspension 
was imposed by the league if any referee 
was subjected to obscene language or 
gestures. Some players did not adhere to 
this rule immediately, but after some 
game suspensions and _ watching their 
teammates play without them, the message 
was heard loud and clear and the point was 
made. 


One of the rewards of this program has 
been watching the players, who we had 
doubts about at the start of the year, not 
only learning but, actually living with, 
rules and regulations which they had 
probably never been subjected to before. 
They not only adhered to the league rules 
but to the rules they had adopted as a 
team, for their own benefit. Many of the 
players commented on the fact that 
because they had to 'tow the line’ in their 
hockey games, they found that they were 
able to cope in a more positive manner in 
their school and their work environment. 
Many players said that they had noticed an 
improvement in their attitudes toward 
their families and their friends. Players 
noticed that playing on our team had given 
their lives a new meaning and an added 
dimension. One of the contributing factors 
to the team spirit, which evolved over the 
year, was that the team was never asked 
by management to win, but rather to do its 
best and not to be the best. 


I can recall one probation officer question- 
ing the validity of this program. He 
claimed that taxpayers would not think 
highly of a program in which a person on 
probation was rewarded by playing hockey. 
It should be noted that this particular 
program is not dissimilar from any other 
program which has been initiated by the 


probation service, however, its nature may 
be different to other programs. The goals 
and objectives of this program can be 
defined not only in the hockey sense but in 
other functions such as life skills, associat- 
ing with peers, etc. It should be 
remembered that if we are able to modify 
attitudes and behaviors through a recrea- 
tion-oriented program, then the means do 
not necessarily have to be saleable but 
rather the results. 


It is a credit to the staff, volunteers, and 
the players that their hard work and 
commitment has paid off in positive 
results. We have seen attitudinal and 
behavioral changes in a good many of the 
players over the year. Not one player has 
complained about this program; rather, all 
feel that it has been worthwhile. 


A probation and parole area manager who 
observed one of the games, wrote a letter 
the players and said: "I must say I was 
very impressed with the pace of the game 
and the determination of your individual 
team members. I was particularly impress- 
ed with the constraint demonstrated by the 
team in the face of some doubtful officiat- 
ing. Following the game I had the 
opportunity to chat briefly with some of 
the players, and it was obvious that they 
enjoyed what they were doing and felt the 
whole effort to be worthwhile". 
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Another probation and parole area manager 
who witnessed a game also wrote a letter 
to the team which stated: "I know that this 
opportunity to provide a_ recreation 
program to ministry clients has been a long 
time coming, but the performance of your 
team members on and off the ice has made 
it all worthwhile. I was impressed with 
their positive attitude in team approach. 
The support from friends and family was 
also encouraging both for yourself and the 
players". 


A characteristic of this team has been the 
constant growth of support which it has 
received from family, friends, and 
correctional staff. Games have been 
enthusiastically attended by what we would 
now term enthusiastic fans of this club. | 
can recall speaking to the father of one of 
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the players. He informed me that this was 
the first time he had attended a hockey 
game to watch his son play in the last 
three or four years since his son had left 
minor hockey. The type of support that we 
have received for this program from the 
parents of the players and their friends is 
immeasurable. 


I have been assisted in this venture by 
volunteers who acted as team manager and 
team __ trainer. The volunteers have 
commented that this program has given 
them new insight into their volunteer work 
and has perhaps put a different value on 
their volunteerism. 


The players have received the volunteers 
well and accorded them as much respect as 
they have the professional staff associated 
with this team. Player deportment has 
been emphasized and players are asked to 
dress as they would for work or school. In 
general, it can be said that they have 
complied with this request. Along with the 
improvement of social skills within their 
own peer group, this team has given the 
players something to look forward to 
throughout the week. One player, in the 
dressing room one night, informed the 
players that he had just been laid off by his 
company that afternoon and were it not for 
the fact that he had a hockey game that 
night, he would probably be drowning his 
sorrows at the nearest tavern. Probation 
officers, who have clients on this team, 
have commented on a positive change in 
attitude which they have noticed over the 
months in which these players has been 
operating. 


Players have been encouraged this year, to 
volunteer their time in the community, 
perhaps in the capacity of minor hockey 
coaches. The message has been imparted 
quite clearly that if they have enjoyed 
what they have done this year and derived 
any benefit from it, then the community 
would be appreciative of any input that 
they can offer. Many players have 
expressed an interest in attempting 
volunteer work. 


Some people have commented that they 
can perceive a conflict between the role of 


probation officer and hockey coach. What 
I would not tolerate as a hockey coach, I 
would also not tolerate as a probation 
officer. Although the players had some 
difficulty with this in the initial stages, | 
do feel that as the season progressed they 
came to accept both roles as one. There is 
no question that this program can be 
considered an intensive caseload because 
what we initiated in the arena was often 
dealt with outside of that setting. I 
received several telephone calls regarding 
players' personal problems and was only too 
willing to deal with such, as part of the 
program. 


One of the prominent aspects of this team 
has been a maturation level increase in the 


Doug Bonesteel graduated from York Uni- 
versity in 1974 with an honors degree in 
sociology and psychology. Mr. Bonesteel 
was a volunteer probation officer in 
Toronto from 1970 to 1974. He joined the 
ministry as a correctional officer in 1974 
and in 1976, he became volunteer pro- 
grams co-ordinator, Probation and Parole 
Services, Region of Peel. Mr. Bonesteel 
was one of the original probation and 
parole officers to open the Mississauga 
Probation and Parole office in 1979. 


Mr. Bonesteel has played organized hockey 
from age nine to college level and has 
coached midget hockey teams. 


His other interests include music, squash, 
tennis, skiing, and he is chairman of the 
Mariner Tenant Association. 
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individuals as they came together as a 
team throughout the year. The word 'I' has 
been sacrificed for the word 'we'. 


We adopted a team motto which is 
borrowed from the 1969 New York Mets 
who were the World Series Championship 
Baseball team, which hung in the dressing 
room for every game in the playoffs. That 
motto simply stated "You gotta believe". 
For the players to believe in themselves 
was probably the most important objective 
that we could strive to achieve. If these 
players have learned to believe in them- 
selves and to believe in their self-worth 
then it is hoped that they will become 
community and societal players as well. 


Staff Excha 


Deborah Jason is a United States probation 
officer in the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 


Ms. Jason received her Masters of Arts in 
education from George Washington 
University, District of Columbia in 1978. 


She has been a case worker, Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, Washington, D.C. from 
1973 to 1975. Ms. Jason later became 
senior counsellor, Wider Opportunities for 
Women, Washington. 


Ms. Jason's comments about the Ontario 
Exchange Program were taped during her 
one-month on-site tour of southern Ontario 
probation and parole offices. 
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by Deborah Jason 


Why did you become involved in the 


The reason that I wanted to go on an 
exchange program was the need to vary 
what I do in order to keep my interest and 
involvement in the job. I was motivated by 
a desire for some different experiences. 


I had some concrete expectations of what 
it would be like to stay with other 
families and so forth. I would say, in that 
respect, all of my expectations were met 
and exceeded. Everyone here has been 
most hospitable and I really feel that I 
have got a good sense of how your ministry 
and your correctional system work, a 
feel for Toronto as a real city, and the 
people who live here. In terms of the city 
itself, I guess I am a little surprised that it 
is not quite the same as most large 
American cities. Your clients are very 
different from ours. The city of Toronto 
seems to be in better condition than many 
American cities. My expectations were 
that Toronto would be more similar to 
Washington or New York than it is. 


One of your other officers who is planning 
to come to Washington, asked whether I 
thought a month was too long for an 
exchange. That was mid-way through my 
second week and it was a little hard for me 
to answer. I would now say that a month is 
probably an appropriate time-frame for 
the exchange if you really want to get a 
good feel for the country, the correctional 
system, and be able to do that at a 
reasonable pace. 


je Interview 


by John Scharbach 
exchange and what did you gain from it? 


Ie eam~ the type of person who 
just generally likes changes. Canadians 
hear so many stories about large American 
Cities, with their crime, that I thought that 
it would really interesting to go and see 
just what some of the differences in a 
large American city are. Philadelphia is 
about the same size as Toronto. However, 
if some of the things that were happening 
in Philadelphia were happening in Toronto, 
I think it would be 'panic-time'. 


I had expectations for the exchange in two 
senses perhaps. Professionally, I was 
representing Ontario and was trying to find 
out how another system worked. I wanted 
fOmsee tne. differences in’ the: ‘services 
offered. Personally, all that I was hoping 
was that it would be an_ interesting 
experience, and I would see things that 
were different. 


One of the problems with a two week 
program is that you don't see enough of 
what the line staff do. You get the over- 
view from the administrators, but you do 
not get the opportunity to go around and 
meet line staff and talk with them. I 
really felt that at the end of two weeks, I 
had just scratched the surface of the 
system in Philadelphia. I would certainly 
like to have had more time to get around 
the field offices and talk to the line staff, 
see some more probationers, and be in on 
more interviews with probationers so that 
we could get a better feel of the type of 
caseloads that they have. 


rae 


John Scharbach is a graduate of Wilfrid 
Laurier University, Waterloo, Ontario. 


He has worked in probation and parole 
since 1975. He was the institutional liaison 
officer at Maplehurst Correctional Centre, 
and then moved to Brampton where he was 
responsible for clients who had drug and/or 


alcohol problems. Mr. Scharbach is 
currently the parole coordinator, 
Mississauga. 


He is married and has one child. His 
interests include hockey, reading, movies, 
and the theatre. 


Mr. Scharbach's reminiscences regarding 
his Philadelphia exchange were taped 
shortly after his return. 
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The Japanese 
Experience 


by Dickson E. Taylor 


When my August vacation was interrupted 
by a call from my office, was somewhat 
apprehensive. However, this feeling was 
short-lived when I was told that I had 
received a letter from Akira Tanigawa, 
Director-General, Rehabilitation Bureau, 
Ministry of Justice, Japan. I was invited to 
a three week tour of the Japanese 
correctional system}, 


There were so many things to do before I 
left on November 9, and so little time to 
prepare. I wanted to learn some Japanese 
words and phrases before my trip. I 
contacted the Japanese Cultural Centre 
and they were very helpful, but their intro- 
ductory course conflicted with my work 
schedule. Instead I substituted some read- 
ing. In retrospect, I wish that I had had the 
time to take the course. 


My three week visit was to be sponsored by 
the Non-Profit Foundation Seishonen- 
Kosei-Fukushi Centre (Centre for the 
Rehabilitation and Welfare of Youth). 
They had established a program "to recip- 
rocate the hospitality and arrangements 
which the selected overseas agencies have 
offered to our fellowship grantees; to 
strengthen the professional and organiz- 
ational ties between the two correctional 
agencies concerned; and, to more develop 
the mutual understanding and friendship 
between the two cultures through the 
personal encounter and experience engen- 
dered by the program".2 The foundation 
has sent a number of probation and parole 
officers to Canada, United States, and 
Europe for study. This is a highly sought 
after scholarship for Japanese correctional 
workers. 
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It is interesting to note that the foundation 
was established in 1967 by the Hitachi 
Company Ltd., "to offer moral and finan- 
cial support of Japanese probation and 
parole services".2 This is the same 
electronics company whose products are 
widely known in Canada. There is much 
more involvement between private industry 
and corrections in Japan than in North 
America. 


I spent a full day visiting Hitachi Company 
Ltd., in the City of Hitachi. I toured 
company plants as well as educational and 
recreational facilities. Although I am 
impressed by the diversity of their manu- 
facturing activities and their technology, I 
was particularly interested in the way the 
company is intertwined in the everyday 
lives of its employees. Hitachi has more 
than 100,000 permanent employees, most 
of whom will work for the company until 
they reach retirement. In many ways their 
lives are built around the company. They 
live in company-financed housing, belong 
to company clubs, use company vacation 
and recreational facilities, benefit from 
their hospitals and clinics, and_ their 
educational centres. With this kind of 
interest in their employees it is not 
surprising to find Hitachi, through its 
foundation, sponsoring programs for the 
betterment of offenders and for furthering 
the education and knowledge of correction- 
al workers. 


As I learned, the Japanese carry through 
with a meticulous approach to their plann- 
ing. In making tour arrangements, their 
attention to detail more than demonstrated 
an anticipation to my questions and 
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concerns. I was left with the feeling that 
nothing could go wrong. Upon arrival my 
wife and I were met at Narita International 
Airport by two representatives of the 
Ministry of Justice and with their 
assistance we quickly cleared customs. 
For the next three weeks, the language and 
travel demands of each occasion was met 
by an interpreter and escort. 


For the most part, in Tokyo, it is possible 
to get by if one speaks English, but 
Japanese is almost essential elsewhere. 
English is taught in the schools and is 
considered to be a real benefit at higher 
government and business levels. I believe 
that Japan may eventually emerge as a 
bilingual country. 


The assistance that we received was not 
limited to language and guidance. It 
emerged when I sought help in understand- 
ing their correctional system. We were 
guests in Japan and, by custom, we 
received courtesy and respect. However, 
their attitude and actions went beyond this 
formality; there was a natural warmth and 
interest that grew as _ associations 
deepened. 


It is not my intention to attempt to analyse 
Japanese culture after a brief three weeks 
visit, but some observations may be of 
interest. Before leaving for Japan, I was 
advised to take a large supply of business 
cards. I went one step further and had 
cards printed with Japanese on one side 
and English on the other. Your 'Meishi' is 
your identity. The exchange of 'meishi' is a 
basic business ritual. I am not sure of their 
full meaning, but I do know that I felt 
exceedingly embarrassed the day I left my 
cards at the hotel. From that day on they 
had equivalent status, at least in my mind, 
to my passport. 


Although name cards may have come from 
the West, like many other things, the 
Japanese have made them a_ business 
custom. They have a desire strengthened 
by a willingness to observe and learn from 
other countries particularly western 
countries. I found that what they translate 
for their own use is invariably in a unique 
Japanese way. I think this is true of their 
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Criminal justice system. The Chief 
Prosecutor of Kyoto, Mr. Tokoi, in an 
interview on November 26, 1981 explained 
there is an interest in structuring some of 
their legislation and institutions on German 
and French models. This application is not 
the result of formal changes, but rather, a 
reflection of their character and 
personality. 


When I look back upon Japanese habits and 
customs, I am always reminded of their 
attitude to both education and work. 
Those probation officers and correctional 
workers that I talked to stressed the 
importance of education in their own lives 
and insisted that it held the same impor- 
tance for their children. In Japan, 
education is seen as an absolute necessity 
if one is to progress in business and/or 
government. While preparing for my trip I 
read a Ministry of Justice publication 
about the National Bar Examination for 
lawyers. "The standard of the examination 
is fairly high and in 1980, out of 28,656 
candidates, 486 (1.7 per cent) passed it."4 
Perhaps this is an extreme illustration but 
nevertheless it is an example of their 
demanding and competitive system. The 
worlds of government and business place 
heavy demands on Japanese men. Total 
dedication and long hours of work are the 
norm. 


A pottery shop in a Japanese prison 
(Mr. & Mrs. Taylor - centre) 


Crime and Justice System 


Although I like to apporach comparative 
crime statistics with extreme caution, I 
believe I can safely quote some figures 
that are indicative of crime in Japan. 


In 1979, the last year for which figures are 
available, Japan had 1,841 murders 
including: patricide, infanticide and 
:ttempt. Japan with a population of 
ximately 120 million has almost the 
a cidence of homicide as New York 
ty. New York has less than one-tenth of 
he population. It was our personal 
«perience that my wife and I could travel 
t all times on the streets and subways of 
‘okyo without fear or concern for our 


fhe average daily inmate population in 

titutions has climbed from 45,690 in 
to 50,849 in 1979.6 Since 1979 the 
> has ranged between 50,000 and 
On December 31 of the same year, 
bation and parole caseload totalled 
By comparison Ontario, with a 

of 8.5 million,had a daily 
arceration rate of approximately 5,000 
tes and a probation or parole caseload 
of 32,000. 


The Police 


the population, the number of police 
2rs in Japan is not excessive by our 
idard. The authorized strength of the 
fectural Police for all Japan as of 
, 1980 was 210,100.8 The strength of 
Tokyo force numbers approximately 
40,000 uniformed officers and 3,000 plain 
clothes officers. Both figures compare 
favorably with Canada and our larger 
metropolitan cities. Similarily, the duties 
of police officers can be compared to those 
ascribed to police in Canada. A significant 
exception relates to the use of discretion 
and the laying of charges, and it is there- 
fore essential to understand the role of the 
public prosecutor. The police are an 
investigative agency without power to 
decide on a criminal charge. This is vested 
with the public prosecutor who is also 
authorized to conduct investigations. 


the 


Public Prosecutor 


The public prosecutor's office is explained 
as follows: 


"It is usually the police that conducts an 
investigation into a criminal case at the 
initial stage. When the investigation is 
completed, the police must immediately 
refer the case to the public prosecutor, 
together with the written and other 
evidence obtained. The public prosecutor 
in charge of the case referred to him then 
directs the police to make a further inquiry 
and sometimes proceeds to conduct an 
independent investigation into the case by 
himself until he obtains enough information 
to decide on the indictment of the suspect, 
and thus he will be able to institute and 
sustain a public action against the case. 


Apart from this, however, there are a 
number of cases in which a_ public 
prosecutor conducts a completely indepen- 
dent investigation into crime, that is, 
without the police help, until he has enough 
evidence to allow him to present an indict- 
ment. Crimes of corruption committed on 
a big scale are often handled by the public 
prosecutor in such a manner. 


Public prosecutors may institute relatively 
informal criminal action in the summary 
courts for minor crimes, provided that the 
defendants make no objection to this 
informal proceeding. The courts will 
consider and decide these cases summarily 
on documentary and real evidence submitt- 
ed by the public prosecutors without open 
public hearings. In these proceedings, 
however, sentences heavier than a fine of 
200,000 yen ($1,000 Canadian) shall not be 
imposed. If the parties here are not- 
content with the sentences summarily 
imposed, and demand formal trials within 
two weeks of receipt of notice of the 
sentences, the case is prosecuted in 
ordinary proceedings. In 1979, 2,105,032 
persons were prosecuted through these 
informal channels."9 


In practice Japan seems to have a rather 
effective means of diverting cases from 
the formal trial process. The following 
provides further explanation. 
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"In 1979, 109,938 and 2,138,162 persons 
were prosecuted in district courts and 
summary courts respectively. The latter 
number includes those who were prosecut- 
ed by informal proceedings for minor 
cases. However, even though they are 
convinced of the guilt of their suspects, 
they may drop the prosecution, if they find 
that the prosecution is not necessary in the 
light of such criminological factors as the 
personality, age and environmental back- 
ground of the suspect; the relative gravity 
and circumstances of the crime; and the 
circumstances after the offence. A statis- 
tical survey made by the Ministry of 
Justice revealed that in 1979 with about 
20% of all Penal Code Offenders against 
whom the public prosecutors could properly 
open their formal prosecution, they 
exercised this discretionary power and did 
not institute prosecution for one or more 
of the foregoing reasons." 10 


The Courts 


The Code of Criminal Procedure (1948) and 
the Rules of Criminal Procedure (1949) 
govern criminal procedure in Japan. 
Because Japan is a civil law country, case 
law is of secondary importance. In 1980, 
there were 575 summary courts, 50 district 
courts, and 8 high courts (courts of appeal), 
and the Supreme Court. Japan has 50 
family courts and their jurisdiction and 
procedure is set out in the Juvenile Law of 
1948. 


The court system is explained: 


"In minor cases the summary courts are 
trial courts of first instance. In relatively 
serious cases the district courts are trial 
courts of first instance. The high courts 
(the courts of appeal) usually are trial 
courts of second instance; in cases of 
specific serious crimes such as crimes 
relating to insurrection, however, they 
function as trial courts of first instance. A 
summary court consists of one trial judge, 
whereas a district court consists of one or 
three trial judges according to the gravity 
of the case it handles. A high court 
consists of three judges except in certain 
specific serious cases where five judges 
constitute the court." 
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Not unlike our own Juvenile Delinquents 
Act, which combines legal procedures with 
social objectives, their juvenile legislation 
gives the state a parental role in planning 
for the welfare of delinquent youth. 


It is important to note that the age of 
juveniles in Japan is defined as under 20 
years of age. This has a significant effect 
on correctional institutional programs as 
well as probation and parole services. 


Probation and Parole 


With the adoption of a new constitution in 
1947, probation and parole services in 
Japan were completely reorganized. The 
Offenders Rehabilitation Law passed in 
1949 is the basic law that provides for 
community treatment. It specifies five 
categories of offenders for whom probation 
and parole officers are responsible: 


(1) juvenile probationers 
(2) adult probationers 

(3) training school parolees 
(4) prison parolees 

(5) guidance parolees 


There are 50 offices located in the same 
cities as the district courts. There are 
almost 900 full-time probation and parole 
officers. Eighty-four officers are attached 
to parole boards, and the remaining 800 are 
engaged in supervision and aftercare work 
this is not a function of the officers. 
Predisposition reports are used in the 
family courts and these are prepared by 
investigators who work for these courts. 


On December 31, 1979 probation and 
parole was carrying a caseload of 76,241. 
This is almost double the total on the same 
date in 1975. A breakdown of the 1979 
eroup shows the following interesting 
configuration: 


(1) Juvenile probationers 
a) non-traffic * 22, U6 
b} traffic * long-term 11,228 
short term 9,472 


(2) Adult probationers 23,483 
(3) Training School parolees 
(a) long-term 2,643 
(b) short-term 15292 
(4) Prison parolees 6,006 
(5) Guidance home 
parolees Sees 9) 
76,241 


rhe above statistics are comprised of: 


“Ty 


Juvenile probationers 


and parolees 46,751 
Adult probationers 
and parolees 29,490 


Unfortunately I do not have comparative 
juvenile and adult figures for Ontario. 


The probation system in Japan, as it exists 
today, was established after World War II. 
its founding roots go back well over 100 
years, during which time there was a long 
history of volunteer assistance to offend- 


ers. 


This tradition has been maintained and 
strengthened by formal means so_ that 
today, in Japan, there is a volunteer 
strength in probation and parole of 50,000. 
Volunteer probation officer legislation, 
enacted in 1950, gave formal structure to 
the volunteer side of the probation and 
parole service of both professional and 
"hogoshi" - volunteer probation officers. 


* motor vehicle offences 


The following is helpful to an understand- 
ing of the status, remuneration, and 
qualifications of the volunteer probation 
officer. 


"Legally, the volunteer probation officer is 
defined as a non-permanent official of the 
National Government and entitled to the 
benefit of national compensation when any 
bodily injury is inflicted in the perform- 
ance of his duty. However, he is not paid 
any remuneration for his service. What the 
Government pays is only a total or a part 
of expenses incurred in discharging his 
duty. In practice, he is reimbursed a 
certain amount irrespective of real 
expenditure; as of 1980, a maximum of 
3,580 yen ($19.00 Canadian) per month for 
supervising a probationer or parolee, 700 
yen ($3.75 Canadian) for a report on the 
environment of future desitnation of the 
inmate and 650 yen ($3.40 Canadian) for a 
day's attendance at a training meeting, 
while in the last two also mileage may be 
paid within the limit laid down by the 
national fund when the travel exceeds 
certain distance." 13 


The functions of volunteer probation 
officers range from writing reports, adjust- 
ing family settings where inmates of 
correctional institutions expect to return 
upon their release and doing preliminary 
investigations for pardons. As well, they 
become involved in community organiza- 
tion work with public and private organiza- 
tions, public relations and crime prevention 
in their various communities. 


As in Canada, recruitment of volunteers is 
not always easy. The local director of 
probation and parole in Japan is responsible 
for the initial list of candidates. He 
usually relies on the help of the local 
members of the Volunteer Probation 
Officers Association. The next step is the 
screening of candidates by an advisory 
committee "consisting of 15 members or 
less, consisting of representatives of 
justice, prosecution, bar, institutional 
corrections, probation and parole, and 
other public commissions as well as learned 
citizens".!4 Successful candidates receive 
an dppointment from the Minister of 
Justice for two years. He or she is 
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recognized as a public official of the state 
without pay. Most appointments are re- 
newed after two years. 


The table that follows provides information 
on the age of volunteer probation officers. 


Volunteer Probation Officers 
by Age (1980)15 


No. of 
Age VPOs % 
Under 40 782 2 
40-49 4,686 10 
50-59 15,102 32 
60-69 16,746 35 
70-79 8,798 19 
80 and over 739 2 
Total 46,853 100 


It would appear that the average age of the 
volunteer is close to 60. This was confirm- 
ed by officers. Some felt the age differ- 
ence between volunteers and probationers 
was a handicap. They also acknowledge 
that young probation officers and older 
volunteers sometimes clash over values and 
disagree on appropriate responses to a 
probationer or parolee. However, venera- 
tion of age in the Japanese culture is still a 
strong argument for the retention of their 
present practices. In Ontario, where the 
average age of volunteers in probation is 
30, we are in a strikingly different 
position. 


What are the major characteristics that 
distinguish probation and parole in Japan 
from our system in Ontario? 

(1) Clearly the use of volunteers in 
Japan is significantly different. The 
vast majority of probationers and 
parolees are, at intake, assigned to a 
volunteer for supervision. The volun- 
teer reports regularly to a probation 
officer on the progress or otherwise 
of the client. Volunteers provide the 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


day-to-day contact service. 
Although the average caseload of a 
probation officer in Tokyo in 1980 
was 142, each officer was assisted by 
about 80 volunteers. 


Violations are taken relatively 
seriously and usually dealt with 
through formal action. For example, 
in. the Tokyo Probation Office in 
1980, of 839 adult probation termin- 
ations - 27 per cent represent 
revocations. These include revoca- 
tions initiated automatically by the 
courts of criminal jurisdiction, hence 
only part of the revocations were 


applied for by chief probation 
officers to public prosecutors’ 
offices. 

Although pardons have _ several 


applications, of most interest to me 
was their application to adult 
probation and parole to be discharged 
early from his/her sentences, he/she 
must apply for a pardon to the 
probation office. A follow-up 
investigation and report is made to 
the director of the probation office 
who, in turn, processes’ the 
application through the National 
Offenders Rehabilitation Commission 
to Cabinet. Needless to say, early 
termination by pardons occurs rather 
infrequently. Still this is the only 
method of early discharge from 
sentence available - a probationer 
cannot be returned to court for early 
discharge. 


There is provision for early discharge 


from supervision through regional 
parole boards. When authorized,the 
sentence remains active. Pardons 
are not applicable to juvenile 


probationers and parolees who are 
ordered educative measures at the 
family court, but for juveniles early 
discharge is used extensively. 


Traffic offences constitute a signifi- 
cant proportion of all office 
caseloads. Of the 15,515 cases 
handled in the Tokyo probation office 
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in 1980 2,181 were traffic 
violators: Le Many traffic offenders 
in Japan are seen as needing more 
than a simple fine and are frequently 
dealt with through probation - group 
treatment methods are being used 
experimentally with traffic offend- 
ers. 


The age distinction of offenders is 
important with all those under 20 
going to the Family Court where the 
length of probation is two years or, 
until the offender is 20 years, 
whichever is the longer. 


The adult probationer has a definite 
period fixed by the criminal court: 
from one to five years. As a conse- 
quence of the high juvenile age, 
approximately 70 per cent of all 
probation cases are assigned from the 
Family Court. 


Probation and parole use Rehabilita- 
tion Aid Hostels extensively. There 
are 17 such hostels in Tokyo with a 
total capacity of 517. Most of the 
hostels have a larger capacity than 
we are accustomed to. The writer 
visited Shinko-Kai hostel with an 
authorized capacity of 40. 


Of the 103 hostels in Japan, 100 are 
operating and three are under reno- 
vation. Their capacity ranges from 
10 to 80. I found it interesting that 
the Director of Shinko-Kai recalled 
that the local people were strongly 
against having the hostel in the 
beginning, now they find it very 
acceptable. This did not sound 
unfamiliar. 


It is realistic to anticipate that 
Probation and Parole Services in 
Ontario will have a computerized 
information system available to staff 
by the fall of 1982. 


I saw no evidence of any move 


toward an electronic information 
system in the Tokyo Probation 
Office. However, this means of 
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handling and storing information is 
being developed within their Ministry 
of Justice. 


Institutions 


The following is a list of institutions 


visited: 


- Kanagawa Medical Juvenile 
Training School 


- Hchioji Medical Prison 

- Tama Juvenile Training School 
- Kawagoe Juvenile Prison 

- Fuchu Prison 


- Tokyo Juvenile 
Classification Home 


- Kyoto Classification Centre 


As a consequence of visiting numerous and 
distinctly different institutions, there is 
need to exercise constraint in writing this 
paper or it would become unreasonably 
long. Perhaps, the best approach is to first 
provide some general information about 
the Japanese prison system and then later 
refer specifically to certain features. 


There are 74 major prisons in Japan for the 
confinement of sentenced offenders. In 
addition, there are 115 so-called branch 
prisons mainly for accused people under 
trial. These are similar to our county jails. 
Of the 51,000 prisoners in confinement in 
December, 1980, 8,000 were’ either 
awaiting or under trial and 43,000 were 
sentenced. 


Japan runs a very closed system which 
virtually assures the authorities that 
escapes and attempted escapes will be kept 
to a minimum. Hence, it is not surprising 
that they had only four escapes in all of 
Japan last year. Temporary absence for 
prisoners, as practiced in Ontario, is not 
provided for in law in Japan. However, 
Japan does provide for work release, and, 
perhaps because of careful screening, it is 
applied on a small scale. 


Industry is central to the operation of 
Japanese prisons. At least 95 per cent of 
all sentenced offenders are obliged to 
work. Prisoners work a 44 hour week 
which includes working on Saturday 
morning. Kawagoe Juvenile Prison has 
vocational training shops and_ industries 
that range from metal work, woodworking, 
hairdressing, car maintenance, manufac- 
turing of shopping bags, track shoes, to 
tatami (Japanese mats). 


As at Fuchu Prison, which places great 
emphasis on industry, the manufacturing 
operations are serious business. The 
products are produced on contract for 
outside industry and there is a clear 
expectation of efficiency and profit. 
There is a further expectation that the 
inmate will achieve rehabilitation through 
work. 


Classification plays a central role. There 
is a Classification centre in each of the 
eight jurisdictions. I cannot explain 
adequately their classification system in a 
few words. Nevertheless, I think the 
following may be useful. 


Classification centres go beyond an 
attempt to study and to understand the 
inmate through conventional psychiatric, 
psychological, and socal work techniques. 
Work is used during classification to 
explore the inmates' vocational needs and 
to provide an orientation and training in 
Prison discipline. Follow-up and assign- 
ment depend upon the particular category 
to which a prisoner is assigned. The range 
is varied but can be roughly broken into 
three groups: 


(i) Prisoners are grouped by sex, nation- 
ality, kind of sentence, age, and 
prison term. 


(ii) There is a further grouping according 
to the "degree of advancement of 
criminal inclination". 


(iii) By mental handicap, physical, and 
emotional illness. 
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The expectation is that prisoners will be 
assigned to prisons that provide 
appropriate treatment and custody. In 
North America, various classification 
systems have been designed for the same 
purpose, but in application have frequently 
fallen short of the ideal. I hazard the 
Opinion that, in Japan, their classification 
system is applied as designed with few 
breaches in application. Geographic 
distances and lack of overcrowding in their 
institutions favor this type of classifica- 
tion. In addition, the Japanese have 
demonstrated, in the management of all 
correctional services, a dedicated 
discipline to doing well that which is seen 
as basic and essential. 


The information I was given, and my own 
observations about staffing, lead me to 
picture a system that stands in marked 
contrast to ours. My most interesting 
institutional visit was to Fuchu, a 
maximum security institution for 3,000 
prisoners. The inmates were described as 
the advanced type of criminal. Most had 
been sentenced for violent crimes. On the 
day of my visit there were 2,400 inmates 
and the institution was run by a total staff 
of 444. Guards work a 48-hour week and 
take one day off every seven days. They 
are expected to live in government housing 
adjacent to the institution. This accommo- 
dation is part of their remuneration. 


From talking to guards and officials, | 
learned that most had a long history of 
institutional service in corrections. And, 
some said that their fathers had similarly 
served as guards or officers. There are 
certain positives in this for the prisoners. 


Atsushi Nagashima, Superintending Pros- 
ecutor for Nagoya, Japan in an address to 
the American Congress of Corrections in 
1980 stated: 


"Corrections, located at the final stage of 
criminal justice system, places utmost 
emphasis on _ prisoner reformation and 
rehabilitaion. Not infrequently, a single 
line employee is assigned to a workshop 
where a group of 20 or more inmates work 
during the daytime. It is a rather common 


occurrence at present to hear the group of 
inmates call him Oyazisan, meaning 
Beloved Father. It suggests that in such a 
workshop, mutual understanding and close 
ties, just like those that exist in a family, 
have been cultivated through a 
compassionate, fair, and yet disciplined, 
handling of inmates. Line staff, trained to 
become exemplary, fatherlike figures to 
the prisoners and to work in direct contact 
with them day and night, are expected to 
care for prisoners as an all around treat- 
nent staff. He is the first man to whom 
prisoners seek advice and voice complaints 
about any problems from difficulties facing 


them in prison to their future life plans in 
society. In reality, discipline and prison 
have been the two main treatment methods 


in the hands of such line staff aiming at 
prisoner reformation." 7 


While in Fuchu Prison, I walked through 
several industrial shops where more than 
100 prisoners worked under the supervision 
of only two guards. Certainly the prisoners 
were aware of our presence but neither 
acknowledged nor spoke. They simply 
continued with their work. Their shops 
were Clean and well-cared-for as was the 
machinery. At Tama Juvenile Training 
School, I enquired about a blue line about 
i2 inches wide painted down the middle of 
the walkway between buildings. This, it 
was explained, is for the inmates to walk 
on so that they will maintain a single, 
orderly file. 


There is a small financial incentive to 
encourage satisfactory work. For example, 
prisoners ordinarily receive 2,500 yen a 
month ($13 Canadian). A particularly 
industrious worker could increase this to 
4,000 yen ($21 Canadian). Although well- 
trained and certified in trades, prisoners 
still experience difficulty in getting jobs 
upon release. The stigma attached to their 
offence and imprisonment makes it 
difficult for many in a society that honors 
so highly attainment and conformity. 


Remission is not a factor. In Japan, there 
is neither statutory remission nor remission 
for reasons of productivity or good 
behavior. Even if an inmate aspires to 
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release on parole, the incentives are less 
than exciting. Parole, when granted, 
comes late in the prisoner's sentence. A 
prisoner would be most fortunate to be 
released before the expiration of three- 
quarters of his/her sentence. And if the 
parolee is returned on a violation there is 
no credit received for time served outside 
the institution. 


Summary 


To be realistic, one cannot expect to make 
exciting observations after visiting any 
foreign correctional system. Most of what 
I saw are things that we have done or are 
doing. | However, they are done in a 
characteristically Japanese way. For 
example: the way our tour was organized, 
the way their institutions are run, and the 
way they supervise probationers. Every 
detail commands attention, there is no 
place for neglect, for lack of interest, and 
this requires. discipline and working 
together. Writing in the Harvard Business 
Review, Robert H. Hayes makes a similar 
observation after visiting manufacturing 
facilities in Japan: 


"Although I found no exotic, strikingly 
different Japanese way of doing things I 
did notice several areas to which the 
Japanese had directed special attention. 
The factories I visited were exceptionally 
quiet and orderly regardless of the type of 
industry, the age of the company, its 
location, or whether it was a U.S. 
subsidiary. Clearly, this orderliness was 
not accidental. The meticulousness of the 
Japanese worker was not, in my opinion, 
the major reason for the pervasive sense of 
order that I observed. It seemed instead to 
result from the attitudes, practices, and 
systems that plant managers had carefully 
put into place over a long period."18 


Coming from North America, I am 
impressed by the disciplined conscientious 
approach of the Japanese officials and 
staff in their justice system. Most are 
lifetime employees with long term 
commitments to the work. Leadership, 
which in most cases comes up through the 
ranks, seems to be highly respected. 


In Japan, the Canadian, accustomed to a 
multicultural society is thrust into a 
unicultural country with deep roots in 
Buddhism and the discipline of Zen. The 
contrast is a stark reality, but the shock is 
only temporary. 


Having experienced the warmth, accept- 
ance, and dedication of our Japanese 
associates, it was easy to bridge the differ- 
ences and understand that many of our 
correctional practices cannot be duplicated 
in Japan, nor can theirs be duplicated in 
Canada. Perhaps the best example is their 
emphasis on volunteers in probation and 
parole. I do not believe it could be used as 
a model in Canada because it is dependent 
upon a strong sense of community and a 
respect for the wisdom of age. Both are 
dominant characteristics of Japanese 
society. 


Most important, by visiting and experienc- 
ing their correctional system, there has 
been a mutual sharing that has contributed 
to our understanding and certainly added to 
my respect and appreciation of our 
Japanese associates. 


Dickson Taylor is a native of Toronto. He 
studied social science at the University of 
Western Ontario followed by post-graduate 
studies at the Faculty of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, where he earned his 
masters degree. 


He practised social work with the Family 
Service Association of Toronto for two 
years, then began his work as a probation 
officer in Simcoe County. He worked with 
the juvenile and family courts in both 
Simcoe County and Metropolitan Toronto. 


From October 1959 to September 1972 he 
was with the Ontario Probation Service as 
a senior officer supervising probation 
officers and was supervisor of staff train- 
ing and development. 


In 1972 he was appointed director of 
Juvenile Probation and Aftercare Services 
in Ontario and then became director, 
Probation and Parole Services. Mr. Taylor 
is acting executive director, Community 
Programs Division. 


Mr. Taylor is very interested in foreign 
correctional systems. His most recent 
visits were to England and Japan. 
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Sy ses 


by Arthur S. Nuttall 


One of the many strengths of Ontario's No two C.R.Cs. are alike, no two C.R.Cs. 
community resource centre (C.R.C.) pro- offer exactly the same programs, no two 
gram is its versatility. During the seven C.R.Cs. have the same strengths, and no 
years of development and operation, a wide two C.R.Cs. follow exactly the same 
variety of problems have been successfully course in attempting to provide the great- 
dealt with through a variety of programs est help possible to individual residents. It 
initiated by C.R.C. staff. is a triumph that the ministry accepts this. 
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6.n.6. enricament 


by Cathy Bourque 


The Durhamcrest enrichment program recognizes that, in addition to a program covering the 
basic essentials such as employment, accommodation, and a stable family life, there is a 
value in introducing, into the C.R.C. program, a variety of potential interests that different 
residents may pursue for their own personal enjoyment and future betterment. The 
programs may lead to the enrichment of their lives in the community. 


With this as the basic philosophy, the staff at Durhamcrest have developed a multi-faceted 
program with two basic tenets. The first is that there are many people in the community 
who are capable of widening the horizons of C.R.C. residents by giving them encourage- 
ment, support, and information on new interests. The second is that residents themselves 
are capable of reaching out and helping people in a variety of ways. By helping others, 
residents develop a greater appreciation of life; and they can find inner resources of which 
they are unaware. Within these two aspects of the program, the staff endeavor to provide 
as many opportunities for interaction with as wide a variety of people and situations as 
possible. In this way, they hope to find the catalyst that will initiate change with each 
resident. 


The program coordinator supervises the training of community volunteers who bring a 
wealth of experience to the programs in such areas as Alcohol Anonymous, religious 
counselling, St. John's Ambulance courses, a 'Decisions' program, a cooking for single men 
course, a money management course, and a literacy program. The interaction between 
residents and community volunteers serves to widen the horizons of the residents and 
affords them the opportunity to follow up new interests under the guidance of someone who 
already has specific knowledge and interest. The in-house recreation program is a good 
example of the variety of programs available. It includes: table tennis, pool table, weights, 
dart board, punching bag, table games, television, and a small library. Some of these 
activities involve participation from community volunteers. Special emphasis is placed on 
job search and employment training, life skills, and family visits. 
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unexpected that even civil centres situated side-by-side, operated by 
the Salvation Army, are very different in 
their concept and attitude towards the 
needs of individual residents. 


Tt “is not 
servants recognize the difference between 


a bush camp operated by native Canadians 
in the north and an urban residential centre 
operated by the John Howard Society in 


the centre of Toronto. What is delightful The above does not indicate a lack of 
and supportive is that all residential standards nor a_ less than acceptable 
centres in Ottawa, Kingston, London, program in any community resource 
Toronto (in fact all five centres in centre. Standards are in existence but 
Toronto), have programs that vary they are the minimum acceptable, and all 
consideral in emphasis. Even two C.R.Cs. set for themselves far higher 
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ris widening of interests and personal interaction, in addition to its obvious value also 
serves to help develop a more thoughtful and appreciative approach to life in the 
community. It shows residents their strengths and weaknesses and in conjunction with the 
‘out-going’ program, enables them to develop a proper balance between giving and receiving. 


y affording C.R.C. residents the opportunity to do volunteer work or attend meetings in 
-he community, the residents are able to form on-going relationships with various groups. 
Residents provide volunteer maintenance work at the Durham Board of Education and by 
‘ing with the regular custodians establish a relationship, that in many instances, they 
acd never previously envisioned. At Cheshire Homes, a residence for physically disabled 
adults, they perform a dual function. On Tuesday nights, they socialize with the residents 
at the home and play cards or participate in other activities. On weekends they cut grass, 
or when needed, shovel snow. C.R.C. residents also perform other maintenance tasks. The 
whole project has positive effects on both sets of residents and the inter-relationship 
develops a greater sense of mutual worth. 


« 


imular involvements are with a senior citizens' apartment building, Faith Place, and the 
Oshawa Senior Citizen Centre. In both instances, the C.R.C. residents are able to provide 
some of the necessary physical assistance such as snow clearing, shopping, setting-up tables 
tor bazaars, bake sales, and so on. They recognize that they are a very necessary resource 
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for those in need of help. This type of involvement is appreciated not only by the residents 
of the C.R.C. but also by members of the local community. It is gradually extending into 


other areas and into other types of commitments such as helping with the re-cycling of 
waste rnaterials. 


The goodwill thus engendered in the community reflects itself in public appreciation of the 
program. The community resource centre has a high public image and a high level of 
acceptability. This is particularly useful in a time of high unemployment when men are 
endeavoring to establish themselves in the community and can tell a prospective employer 
that they are part of the community resource centre which is recognized throughout the 


community as providing a worthwhile program. It is a sense of pride that lasts and pays 
lasting dividends. 
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standards than those established by but also on the inmates! ability to accept 


concensus of the ministry and C.R.C. them. 
directors. 

As C.R.Cs. developed, starting in 1974, it 
The success of any residential program is was obvious that some very strong 
dependent upon the enthusiastic direction personalities would be able to provide the 
of staff. They must be committed to ministry with purposeful programs for the 
utilizing their own resources to the fullest benefit of potential residents, providing 
in the way that can best marry these they were permitted to get on with the job 
resources. Program success depends not in their own way without undue interfer- 
only on the staffs' ability to use resources ence. In consequence of this expectation 
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by Maurice Bloch 


The Madeira House aftercare concept was developed specifically for those released C.R.C. 
residents who require ongoing supervision, support, and counselling, once they are returned 
to the community. This may be because the time spent in the C.R.C. has been too short to 
effect or consolidate change in circumstances, outlook or lifestyle. Aftercare may prove 
vulnerable simply because, for most offenders, the time immediately following release can 
be difficult both economically and psychologically; often leading to recidivism. 


This is when aftercare becomes of primary importance. We are attempting to help at a time 
when it is most needed. For those taking part in our enrichment program, loneliness, 
isolation, fear, and temptation are being replaced by cameraderie, companionship, hope, and 
help. These are coupled with suggestions for an alternative lifestyle and a more appropriate 
mode of behavior. We are striving to meet the needs of those who require human contact 
and support. 


Aftercare, therefore, is seen by us at Madeira House as an obvious extension of the C.R.C. 
Those residents, while still in our care, who are willing to take a close, hard look at 
themselves in an effort to change antisocial habits and behavior, would obviously be more 
inclined to get involved in our aftercare program, as opposed to the individual who is just 
‘passing through'. 


Aftercare begins the moment that the resident arrives at Madeira House from Mimico 
Correctional Centre. It is imperative that some kind of bond, or trust relationship develop 
between the resident and staff. Without this trust factor, no therapy can take place and 
efforts at programming would be a waste of time. You just can't say to residents, "Hi, you 
guys, we've got this swell program we'd like you to take part in... .". There must be a 
relationship and mutual respect on both sides. 


It seemed obvious to us, at the outset, that a major focus of our aftercare program would be 
in the community. If ex-offenders are going to re-integrate into society, then that is where 
our orientation must be. With this in mind, the concept begins to grow from its initial 
embryonic stage to the following. 


We approached probation and parole and discussed the situation with them. As a result, we 
have a caseload of clients on probation. I supervise them at my office and also in a number 
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program. Instances of this, dating back to 
the early years, include the very purposeful 
and successful employment programs 
developed in Kitchener House by Ken 
Motts and Pam Taraday - the 'wise use of 
leisure time' coupled with a sort of 'mean- 
ing of life’ philosophy developed by Sister 
As programs developed, it was obvious that Gail McDonald in Kairos went far beyond 

to what one could normally envision - and the 


proving to be a reality, the philosophy of 
the branch has always been to try to give 
‘support without interference’. This was 
particularly pertinent in that the director 
of the branch never felt that he had the 
ability to operate a program himself. 


'‘community' staff had the ability ( , 
develop, to a greater degree than expect- 'reality therapy! in the House of Hope left 
ed, many aspects of the residential residents with a very definite feeling that 
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lifferent probation locations. When a resident is being released from Madeira House and 
vas a probation order, I usually discuss the situation with the volunteer coordinator at the 
»ffice involved and contract to supervise our resident as a field volunteer probation officer. 
This system is excellent for the resident because he already knows, and hopefully, trusts me. 


These facts lay to rest any gamesmanship that might otherwise be played. 


Establishment of the 7th Step, a positive peer culture group, was important. We have a 
ber of ex-residents who return, with their wives, to our programs which proves to be a 

ry important positive reinforcer. This group operates out of the local community centre 
a weekly basis and serves to develop self-insights for the residents who attend. The ex- 
ssidents continue the therapy and become positive role-models for their former room- 


mates. 


Fall, we implemented our Adopt-a-Resident program in which families in the 
community take one resident 'under their wing'. This can involve having the man home for a 
meal, or a trip to the movies, etc. The idea is that the relationship will hopefully continue 
after the offender is released - again the concept of changing his circle of friends and thus 
is attitudes towards society. 


Also, recently started is our program designed to work with impaired drivers. This is a 
weekly group session and is available to ex-offenders as well as those who are incarcerated. 
We are also willing to take referrals from other C.R.Cs. and any other agency who might 
want to use the service. 


Taking a systems approach to our task, we include the families of our clients in as many of 
our programs as possible. Marital counselling is available for those couples having problems. 
Referrals are made to appropriate agencies should special help be required. 


Many of our residents and ex-residents are now actively volunteering in the community. A 
number of our men are regularly helping-out at an outreach program at a local community 
centre. Through this valuable experience, our residents have found out that there are 
benefits to helping other people less fortunate than themselves. Part of the benefit is in 
finding out that there are individuals who are a lot worse off than our residents think they 
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unless a change in life-style were enthusiastic proponents of particular 


accomplished, present problems were aspects of the program were given the 
minimal compared with what lay ahead. ability to go beyond the financially 
These and many others were adjuncts or restrained efforts they had been able to 
extensions to the basic programs accomplish. It was also necessary to get an 
encountered in every C.R.C. assessment of what enthusiasm could do 

with few resources, and what beneficial 
As time went by and fiscal restraints effect this could have on the total 
started to take their toll, it was obvious residential program. 


that progress, by means of program 
development, could only be achieved if 
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An innovation, being worked on at this time, is a meals program for seniors in our 
community. So far, we have a few regulars, who come in once or twice a week to have a 
meal with the residents and stay afterwards to socialize and sometimes play a game of 
snooker or cards. We hope to expand this service so that those in real need would be able to 
eat with us at least once or twice a week. 


Naturally every resident who comes through our house does not participate actively in the 
enrichment program. For some men, their only concern is work or their family. Some 
residents, just do not care about anything and it is those individuals who concern me. 
That is not to say that that man can't be reached; it just means we have to work a little 
harder. 


In the relatively short time I have been involved with the Madeira House program, a couple 
of observations come to mind. First, aftercare/enrichment has to be a 'House-Held! 
philosophy. If this is not the case, then only ‘lip service’ is being paid to a very worthy cause 
and the losers are the residents and ultimately the community. At Madeira House, we 
employ the 'team approach! to aftercare. Everyone is involved in some way shape or form in 
the concept of staying with these guys after release. 
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So as to ensure a full assessment, each 
program will be terminated at the end of 
twelve months, although a single twelve 
month renewal is permissible. After two 
years, a completely new submission with 


appropriate amendments must be 
submitted. It is our intention to make 
information available on all programs to all 


C “s., not with the expectation of exact 
duplication but with a view to using the 
erience gained as a catalyst for change 


in other C.R.Cs. in accordance with their 
own ability to utilize the experience gained 
and to develop’ similar. programs 
appropriate to their own setting. — 


This is, in effect a 'can't lose’ situation in 
that the best outcome is tremendous 
purposeful progress throughout the whole 
system. The worst that can happen is that 
scattered program development will have 
been accomplished for minimal financial 


input. 
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by Ellen Adelberg 


in February 1981, the Elizabeth Fry Society of Ottawa hired a transitional support worker. 
role is to assist ex-residents from Macphail House, a community residence under 
ntract with the ministry, and Fergusson House C.R.C. reintegrate into the general 
community. She works on a full-time basis out of the main office of the Elizabeth Fry 
ociety of Ottawa. 


? 


How the Need Arose 


since 1973, the Elizabeth Fry Society of Ottawa has been operating a residential program 
for eight women at Macphail House and since 1979, it has been operating Fergusson House - 
a community resource centre for eight women. Over the years the staff, at both houses, 
developed an increasing awareness of the need on the part of ex-residents for assistance and 
support in their effort to reintegrate into the general community. In fact, an increasing 
amount of staff time was devoted to helping ex-residents gain access to resources such as 
housing, employment, and day-care. Staff, at both houses, found they were spending much 
of their time offering emotional support and services to ex-residents. As the numbers of ex- 
residents grew over the years, it became increasingly difficult for staff to balance these 
needs with those of the current residents. As a result, it seemed logical to initiate a 


OS Ee support program which would relieve some of the pressure on the house 
counsellors. 


The Framework for the Transitional Support Program 


The goal of the program is to continue the opportunity offered to the residents that enabled 
them to develop the skills and self-reliance they need to live in harmony with society. 


An initial evaluation of a resident's needs is made before she leaves the residence. The 


. 


aoe resources may include: affordable housing, employment assistance centres, education- 
al programs, and mental and physical health care facilities in the Ottawa area. 
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The three programs here described provide 
an indication of the way C.R.C. staff 
responded to this opportunity. Two 
programs are concerned with aftercare, an 
area that most staff saw as the crucial 
stage where assistance could pay big 


These, then, are three programs initiated 
by staff of C.R.Cs. who are endeavoring, in 
their own way, to make correctional 
residential programs more purposeful for 
the offender and for the community who 
finance the programs. 


dividends. The third program is esentially 
a life enrichment program. Just as kids 
laugh when they are happy, men who are 
getting more out of life give obvious 
indications. It is certain that this will have 
a lasting effect. 
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Other programs that have been developed by the Elizabeth Fry Society are: 

- one-to-one counselling by volunteers for clients who require special attention. 

~ a tutoring program for clients who need help with basic academic and survival skills. 

- a drop-in evening once every two weeks, coordinated by a University of Ottawa 
student. Films, speakers, recreation activities, and craft sessions requested by the 
participants have all been organized successfully at the drop-in. 

~ organized data collection. Statistics are collected on all of the women who are being 
assisted by the Transitional Support Program in order to monitor their progress and to 
evaluate the success of the program. Those who indicated they do not require 


assistance are contacted every three months to assure them it is available if needed. 


Statistics for First Nine Months of Program 


Number leaving residential facilities between February | - November 30 49 
Number requesting assistance DS 
Number contacted but no assistance required 18 
Other (have left country, are currently incarcerated or 

re-admitted to residence) 6 
Number requesting assistance who left residence prior to February 16 20 
Ages: 916 17 18 19 20 21-24 25-29 30+ 
Nose: cael ah I 8 l 9 3 9 


The areas where assistance is most requested are: accommodation, employment, financial 
management, and emotional assistance. 


Final Words 


The Transitional Support Program of the Elizabeth Fry Society of Ottawa provides a 
valuable bridge for women with a broad range of problems which often include conflict with 
the law. These women have started to restructure their lives during their stay at Macphail 
House and/or Fergusson House. Now, they can continue this process with more assistance 
and support than in the days before the Transitional Support Program's existence. 
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Arthur S. Nuttall, F.L.A., started with the 
Ontario Ministry of Correctional Services 
(then Department of Reform Institutions) 
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librarian, director of information, and 
ve assistant to the deputy minister, 
fore taking over the newly created post 
if coordinator of group homes in 1972. 
ollowing the development of a program of 
than 30 group homes by a variety of 
sommunity agencies, he became the first 
or of the community resource 

2s program for adults in 1974. Since 
community residences have 
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Maurice Bloch is the aftercare  co- 
ordinator at Madeira House C.R.C. He was 
the social services coordinator, House of 
Concord from 1976 to 1981. 


Mr. Bloch obtained his B.A. in sociology 
from York University. 
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Cathy Bourque was the volunteer coordina- 
tor, enrichment program at Durhamcrest 
Centre from 1981 to 1982. 


She is presently the volunteer coordinator, 
Durhamdale House, Pickering. 


Miss Bourque has a B.A., 
Guelph University. 


psychology, 


Ellen Adelberg has been the director, 
Ferguson House C.R.C. since September 
1981. Before that Ms. Adelberg was at 
Carleton University, Ottawa, where she 
obtained her M.S.W. 


Ms. Adelberg has written a survival guide 
for single mothers which is entitled What's 
Where and How to Get It. 


Nati 
a ive S | Nn by Stan Jolly* 
ws . For native people, Ontario's criminal 
justice system is a colossal failure. It does 
on IC WI not deter; nor does it rehabilitate. Police, 
courts, and correctional agencies are 
impotent in the face of a continuing crisis 


caused by the distressingly high numbers of 
t he L aw native citizens in conflict with the law. In 

spite of. the sincere, well-meaning efforts 
of concerned police officers, judges, proba- 
tion and parole officers, crown attorneys, 
defence counsel, correctional authorities, 
politicians, and policy advisors, the appall- 
ing situation characterized by the dispro- 
portionate involvement of native people in 
the criminal justice system is not improv- 
ing. 


No figures are available in Ontario on the 
numbers of native people who are annually 
charged with offences by the police. No 
Statistics are kept on the disposition of 
these offences by the courts. We have no 
way of knowing, for example, the represen- 
tation of natives among those acquitted, 
fined or placed on probation by the 
courts.! The only indications which we 
now have as to the relative involvement of 
native persons in the criminal justice 
system in Ontario are the statistics 
compiled by the Ministry of Correctional 
Services on the native admissions to and 
discharges from its provincial institutions. 
Although they give an incomplete picture 
of the total reality of native conflict with 
the law, the correctional figures do 
reflect, albeit imperfectly, what is happen- 
ing at the arrest, prosecution, and judicial 
stages of the process. 


An analysis of admission statistics for the 
1980-81 fiscal year from the Ministry of 
Correctional Services reveals that native 
men and women are continuing to be incar- 
cerated at a level which is two to 25 times 
the rate that their share of the total 
population would seem to warrant -- 
depending on the length of sentence, type 
of crime and age category. Although 
natives (status and non-status Indians and 
Metis) made up only two pee cent .or 
Ontario's total population in 1981,3 they 
accounted for: 


*Mr. Jolly is the coordinator of the Ontario Native Council on Justice. The perspective and 
opinions expressed in this article are his own and do not necessarily represent those of the 
council. 
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eight per cent of the total male 
admissions and 17 per cent of the total 
female admissions to the correctional 
system? 


11 per cent of the total male admis- 
sions and 30 per cent of the total 
female admissions for sentences of less 
than 30 days 


10 per cent of the total male admis- 
sions and 28 per cent of the total 
female admissions for sentences of less 
than 90 days 


17 per cent of the total male admis- 
sions and 53 per cent of the total 
emale admissions for liquor offences 


four per cent of the total admissions 
and seven per cent of the total female 
admissions for property offences 

six per cent of the total male 
admissions and 21 per cent of the total 
female admissions between the ages of 
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16 and 2) 


12 per cent of the total male admis- 
sions and 35 per cent of the total 
female admissions between the ages of 
51 and 70. 


The Kenora area in northwestern Ontario, 
where native residents are estimated to 
make up about 25-30 per cent of the total 
population, is a focus of special concern. 
In 1980-81, natives accounted for 75 per 
cent of the total male admissions and 94 
per cent of the total female admissions to 
the Kenora Jail. It is surely disconcerting 
that in 1980-81 the native male admissions 
to one institution, the Kenora Jail, consti- 
tuted 26 per cent of all native male admis- 
sions for the whole province. native 
female admissions to the same jail 
amounted to a staggering 47 per cent -- 
almost half -- of all native female admis- 
sions to the entire correctional system. 


In the 1980-81 fiscal year, 2, 786 native 
men and 506 native women -- a total of 
3,292 individuals were admitted to 
provincial institutions. Native men 
accounted for seven per cent of all the 
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The Ontario Native Council on 
Justice: A Unique Offspring 
of a Federal-Provincial — 
Conference 


In this gloomy scenario, however, there are 
some shafts of light. These rays of hope 
stem from the dedicated efforts of native 
people themselves with financial 
support and sustained goodwill from key 
figures in both the provincial and federal 
governments -- to reform and adapt the 
non-native criminal justice system so that 
it responds more effectively to the special 
characteristics and needs of _ native 
individuals and communities. One of these 
efforts -- and by no means the only one -- 
is the Ontario Native Council on Justice. 


The 1975 Federal-Provincial Conference on 
Native Peoples and the Criminal Justice 
System was a watershed experience for 
native participants from throughout the 
country who were concerned about the 
disproportionate numbers of status and 
non-status Indians and Metis who were in 
conflict with the law. Significant promises 
were made by federal and _ provincial 
ministers in attendance. Commitments 
were given. Expectations were raised. 


One of the recommendations passed at this 
historic conference held in Edmonton, 
Alberta was that: 


Native people should be closely involved in 
the planning and delivery of services 
associated with criminal justice and native 
people. 


In Ontario this commitment resulted in the 
establishment of a formal mechanism 
whereby the spirit and intent of this 
recommendation and others could be 
implemented. This mechanism -- whose 
present structure and survival, to the best 
of this writer's knowledge, is-unique in 
Canada --? is called the Ontario Native 
Council on Justice. 


History 
The Ontario Council on Justice has now 


been in existence for approximately six 
years. It evolved from the Ontario Native 


Advisory Committee to the Criminal 
Justice System. This committee had been 
established in April of 1975 as a result of 
the Edmonton Federal-Provincial Confer- 
ence. In late 1976 the committee was 
restructured to ensure native control. In 
the spring of 1977 the committee was 
funded by a grant from the Indian 
Community Secretariat on behalf of the 
provincial Secretariat for Justice and the 
name was changed to the Ontario Native 
Council on Justice. This crucial grant 
enabled the council to open an office, to 
hire staff who would be accountable to its 
member Native organizations, and to 
conduct its own research on justice issues. 


Membership 


The council is comprised of native organ- 
izations with a regional and provincial 
base. Organizations of a local nature, such 
as an individual band council, friendship 
centre, branch or service agency, are 
ineligible for membership. 


Eight native organizations have two voting 
delegates each on the council: 


- Association of Iroquois and _ Allied 
Indians 


- Grand Council Treaty #9 
- Grand Council Treaty #3 


- Ontario Federation of Indian Friendship 
Centres 


- Ontario Metis and Non-Status Indian 
Association 


- Ontario Native Women's Association 

- Union of Ontario Indians 

- Native Law Students! Association. 

In addition, through the temporary absence 
program, the council endeavors to arrange 
the participation of two native inmates 


from provincial correctional institutions as 
full voting delegates at council meetings. 
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men who were admitted to the correctional 
system. Native women constituted 13 per 
cent of all the women who were admitted. 
The native rate of incarceration was 
almost four times the non-native rate of 
INCAarcerationy sa 32.027 per 100,000 
estimated native population - compared to 
530 per 100,000 of non-native population. 


The foregoing statistics, which showed no 
discernible improvement over the previous 
fiscal year, are appalling. This dispropor- 
tionate imprisonment of native people 
should not just be a matter of concern to 
the correctional authorities. They have to 
take what the courts and police send them. 
It should also be a matter of deep concern 
to the police who exercise discretion in the 
laying of charges, the lawyers who 
represent native clients, the crown 
attorneys who prosecute native accused 
persons, and the judges who pass sentence. 


While native citizens in Ontario were 
disproportionately over-represented in 
1980-81 admissions to the correctional 
system, they were less likely to be released 
on bail, on parole and upon payment of 
fines than non-native inmates. For 
example: 


- Whereas 20 per cent of the non-native 
female admissions and 21 per cent of 
the non-native female admissions were 
subsequently released on bail, only 10 
per cent of the native male admissions 
and nine per cent of the native female 
admissions obtained bail. 


~9 125 “perpercent) ot “the “non-native 
committals to correctional centres 
were subsequently released on parole as 
compared to nine per cent of the native 
committals. 


- 26 per cent of the non-native male 

\ admissions and 33 per cent of the non- 
native female admissions were released 
upon payment of fines; but only 12 per 
cent of the native male admissions and 
19 per cent of the native female 
admissions obtained release after 
paying their fines. 


The statistics on releases are as distressing 
as those on admissions. They showed no 
improvement over the previous fiscal year. 
Non-native admissions were twice as likely 
to be released on bail or upon payment of 
fines as native admissions. Non-native 
admissions were more likely to be released 
on parole than native admissions. This 
pattern of release, with its evidence of 
discrimination, in effect rather than 
intent, should be a matter of concern to 
rown attorneys and defence counsels who 
speak on matters of bail and sentence, to 
justices of the peace and judges who 
determine bail and levy fines, and to 

embers of the Ontario Parole Board who 

side on most native applications for 


)-81 statistics on native admissions 
sases did not significantly change 
the previous fiscal year. Nothing 
strates this deeply entrenched pattern 
native conflict with the law and obvious 
of the present system of police, 

and corrections to change it as 

1s the results of the recent survey 

> inmates conducted by the Ontario 

tive Council on Justice and the Ministry 
Correctional Services.6 Of the 513 
ative inmates in the sample who were 
‘terviewed in the summer of 1979 and the 


arly winter of 1979-80, 84 per cent 
V=433) had previous convictions. In the 
ast, 44 per cent (N=224) had been 


‘convicted of a total of 2,116 indictable 
ffences. This represents an average of 
né convictions per inmate. During the 
summer of 1981, a follow-up record check 
was carried out on these inmates in the 
study. The results showed that 63 per cent 
(N=310) of the native ex-inmates received 
a further 2,088 convictions -- an average 
of seven per person. Ninety-three per cent 
(N=1,951) of these convictions led to 
another term of imprisonment. In all, 
these native ex-inmates were sentenced to 
a total of 75,862 days of incarceration. So 
much for deterrence and rehabilitation! 


The Search for a Better Way: 
Activities of the Ontario Native 
Council on Justice 


The council has engaged in a number of 
activities to make the criminal justice 


During the 1980-81 fiscal year, delegates 
to council included individuals who were 
active in its member organizations in the 


following ways: : 

- two presidents 

- one vice-president 

- one secretary-treasurer 

- four members of boards of directors 


- three staff members (two of whom were 
lawyers) 


Four more delegates were executive 
directors of Indian friendship centres. 
Many delegates to council were not direct- 
ly employed by a native organization. 
These unpaid volunteers included: 

- three housewives 

- three independent consultants 

- one hunter and trapper 

- one commercial fisherman 


- one unemployed person 


- one miner 


Government Relationship 


The council is a truly native body. Govern- 
ment representatives participate and assist 
from time to time but do not vote. 
Ministry liaison persons to the council 
include representatives from: 

- Provincial Secretariat for Justice 

- Ministry of the Attorney General 

- Ministry of Correctional Services 


- Ministry of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations 


- Ministry of the Solicitor General 


- Ministry 
be Services 


of Community and _ Social 
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- Native Community Branch of the 
Ministry of Citizenship and Culture 


- Ministry of the Solicitor General 
Canada 


- Department of Justice 


The ministry liaison persons constitute a 
federal-provincial inter-ministerial commi- 
ttee. They meet prior to the one or two 
joint meetings which are held each year 
between them and the council. These joint 
meetings are conducted by the council's 
chairperson. Member organizations, native 
inmates on the council, and ministry liaison 
persons on the inter-ministerial committee 
have the right to place justice-related 
items on the agenda. 


The appointment of ministry liaison 
persons to the council is an endeavor to 
ensure that there is continuity of direct 
contact with each ministry, branch or 
department and a regular flow of commu- 
nication between government and council 
concerning specific topics and the means 
of pursuing the implementation of recom- 
mendations. Documentation concerning 
the activities of council, such as minutes, 
progress reports and monthly financial 
statements, are regularly distributed to the 
ministry liaison persons. Depending on the 
nature of the specific issue, however, the 
council has the right to communicate 
directly with program managers, senior 
policy makers, a minister, the Cabinet 
Committee on Justice or the full Cabinet. 
Copies of any submissions or correspond- 
ence on such matters are shared with the 
appropriate ministry liaison persons. 


Objectives 


The objectives of the council were estab- 
lished by its member organizations on 
behalf of the native people of Ontario and 
its ministry liaison persons on behalf of the 
Government of Ontario. The objectives 
are: 


- To act in the development of justice 
policy pertaining to native people and 
in so doing to identify problems and 
propose solutions. 


system more responsive to the special 
needs of native people enmeshed in it and 
to ultimately diminish excessive native 
involvement. The following five examples 
may be cited: 


1. Research on Native Inmates 


The council has completed two studies on 
native inmates. The purpose of this 
research -has been to increase understand- 
ing and knowledge of the problems faced 
by native people serving time in the 
Ontario correctional system so that native 
organizations and government can devise 
policies and programs to meet more 
effectively native needs and to eventually 
bring about a decline in the 
disproportionate numbers of native people 
in conflict with the law. 


In 1978, the council and the Ontario 
Ministry of Correctional Services jointly 
published the findings of a preliminary 
survey of 213 native inmates.® In order to 
further explore issues and questions which 
arose from The Native Inmate in Ontario, 
A Preliminary Survey, the council, in co- 
operation with the Ministry of Correctional 
Services and with financial assistance from 
both the Consultation Centre, Ministry of 
the Solicitor General Canada and the 
Ministry of Correctional Services, 
conducted in-depth interviews with 513 
native inmates in detention centres, jails, 
and correctional centres throughout the 
province. In 1981, the resulting report, 
The Native Inmate in Ontario,? was jointly 
published by the council and the Ministry 
of Correctional Services. 


The Native Inmate in Ontario describes the 
Criminal justice experience of a sample of 
inmates including their current situation, 
factors related to the offence, the trial 
process and their prior experience with the 
Criminal justice system. The report details 
their socio-economic situation, the extent 
of alcohol and drug abuse and their partici- 
pation in treatment programs, their social 
and cultural isolation, and their current 
problems. The views of the inmates them- 
selves concerning prevention and alterna- 
tives to imprisonments are outlined in the 
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study. Finally, the report documents the 
fate of the native inmates following their 


release. 


What will be done with this report? The 
has agreed to establish a Task 
ce on the Native Inmate in Ontario to 
recommendations based on the 

to hold a conference on the native 

1 Ontario, to priorize recommend- 
from the conference and to monitor 

to the report and the recom- 
from the task force and the 
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‘sult of its preliminary research on 
» inmates in 1978 and its commitment 
development of native inmate self- 
the council ~- in conjunction 
the Indian friendship centres in 
Thunder Bay and Toronto and 
id Council Treaty #3 in Kenora -- 
red negotiations in the 1979-80 fiscal 
for the funding and establishment of 

four native inmate liaison projects. 
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The overall purpose of the projects is to 
reduce the rate of recidivism among native 
inmates. The specific objectives are to 
assist native inmates who wish to: 


form and maintain self-help groups and 
plan and maintain a regular program of 
cultural, social, and spiritual activities; 


worship in the traditional ways, 
celebrate seasonal feasts and perform 
Sweetgrass, tobacco, and sweat lodge 
ceremonies; 


arrange visits from outside community 
groups, elders, spiritual advisors and 


representatives of employment, 
housing, and other relevant social 
agencies. 


apply for transfers, temporary absence 
permits, and parole; 


develop release plans 


ment of Native Inmate Liaison 
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To encourage and facilitate the initia- 
tion, development and funding of justice- 
related programs which are designed and 
operated by and for native people. 


To conduct and publish research on 
justice-related areas of concern to 
native people. 


To make recommendations and presen- 
tations to individual ministries in the 
justice policy field, the cabinet commi- 
ttee on justice and any other provincial 
and federal ministries or department or 
organizations on justice-related issues. 


To provide consultation on a regular and 
formal basis among the organizations 
representing native people throughout 
Ontario and between those organizations 
and the ministries and agencies which 
form and control the justice system. 


To initiate and maintain contacts 
between the native people and govern- 
ment representatives for the purpose of 
enabling two way communication and 
sharing of information. 


Funding 


Core funding for the operations of the 
council -- which totals $157,625 in 1982-83 
-- is provided entirely by the Province of 
Ontario. The costs are shared by the 
Provincial Secretariat for Justice and the 
Ministries of Attorney General, Correc- 
tional Services, Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, Community and Social Services 
and Solicitor General. For ease of admin- 


istration these funds are _ channelled 
through the Ministry of Correctional 
Services. 


In the past, the council has obtained addi- 
tional monies for special projects from the 
Ministry of the Solicitor General Canada 
(Consultation Centre), Department of 
Justice, Ministry of the Attorney General, 
Ministry of Correctional Services, and the 
Native Community Branch of the Ministry 
of Citizenship and Culture. 


The council is financially accountable to 
the Provincial Secretariat for Justice and 
its financial records are annually audited 
by a third party. Monthly financial reports 
are submitted to all members of council 
and to ministry liaison persons throughout 
the fiscal year. 


Structure 


The council endeavors to meet quarterly in 
each fiscal year. Meetings are normally 
open to observers from native organiz- 
ations whether or not they are represented 
on council. The council reserves the right, 
however, to close all or part of a meeting 
if it so chooses. Decisions of the council 
are by majority vote of the delegates but 
every effort is made to achieve a consen- 
sus on divisive issues. During its six year 
history, the council has held 18 meetings of 
its own, 13 joint meetings with its ministry 
liaison persons, and one meeting with the 
Cabinet Committee on Justice. 


At each meeting of the council, a chair- 
person is elected from among the delegates 
to serve from the close of that meeting 
until the close of the following meeting. In 
addition to presiding over meetings of the 
council and some of its committees, the 
chairperson also signs important letters, 
such as letters to government, conveys 
decisions or recommendations of _ the 
council, and represents the council in 
important meetings and in relations with 
the press. During the past six years, the 
chairmanship of council has rotated among 
four individuals representing three member 
organizations. 


The council has a management committee. 
It consists of three delegates to council 
representing three different member 
organizations on council and the presiding 
chairperson. They are chosen to represent 
the interests of the whole council rather 
than the respective organizations with 
which they are affiliated. The functions of 
the management committee are to deal 
with personnel matters, to advise staff, 
and to make decisions on matters of a 


until the next meeting of council. N 


crisis nature which cannot be deferred 
ine | 


- pursue academic upgrading or job train- 
ing; 


- participate in programs of alcohol or 
drug treatment; 


- dispose of any outstanding charges; 


- manage personal problems with family, 
friends, institutional staff, and other 
inmates. 


The duties of the native inmate liaison 
workers are: 


- to visit provincial correctional institu- 
tions within their areas on a regular 
basis; 


- to offer counselling to individual native 
inmates or groups of native inmates; 


- to attend staff meetings, case 
conferences, and classification 
meetings as a resource person at the 
request of a superintendent of a 
correctional institution; 


- to act as a liaison between native 
inmate self-help groups and_ the 
managment of correctional institutions; 


- to act as a liaison between native 
inmates and the Probation and Parole 
Services, and 


- to endeavor to develop community 
services, such as_ halfway houses, 
community resource centres, or similar 
facilities which might assist native 
inmates to reintegrate into society. 


The native inmate liaison projects function 
independently of the council and are 
funded by separate contracts with the 
Ministry of Correctional Services. All of 
the projects have local advisory 
committees composed of representatives 


of the Ministry of the Correctional 
Services and the sponsoring native 
organizations. The function of these 


committees is to review and evaluate the 
progress of the projects on an on-going 
basis. 
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Once the projects were established, the 
council endeavored to assist their continu- 
ing development in several specific ways: 


- The council organized and funded 
meetings of a native inmate liaison 
projects committee to discuss such 
issues aS contract negotiations, train- 

, evaluation, budget planning and 

funding responsibilities, and 


council coordinated the initial 
training program for native inmate 
on workers in October of 1980 and 
jllow-up training session in March, 
The training costs were shared 
the council, the Ministry of 
rectional Services, and the projects. 


tive inmate liaison projects have 

en in operation for approximately 18 

ths. During this period, several signifi- 

t problems have surfaced. The first 
x9roblem concerns the initiation of an 
eptable plan for evaluating the native 


inn on projects. During the 1980- 
81 fiscal year, the council coordinated and 


funded three meetings of a joint evaluation 
committees on native inmate liaison 


projects composed of the council's chair- 
person, one representative from each of 
the four projects and two representatives 
from the Ministry of Correctional Services. 
function of this committee was to plan 
an eventual evaluation of the projects 
24 months after their initiation. In 
r to facilitate the recording and 
ilation of relevant information about 
activities of the workers and their 
clients which could be used in the later 
evaluation of the projects, the committee 
approved file intake and monthly reporting 
forms for use on a three month trial basis 
by the native inmate liaison workers. The 
use of these forms and the appointment of 
an independent evaluator, however, has not 
been agreed upon by all four projects. 
Consequently, the evaluation process has 
stalled. Eighteen months after the 
projects were initiated, no evaluation 
mechanism is in place.. The projects are 
thus vulnerable to arbitrary evaluation by 
the funding body based on success/failure 
criteria which were not agreed upon at the 
beginning, inadequate data from the 


projects, and a non-native costs-benefits 
analysis. 
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individuals, representing six member 
organizations have served on the manage- 
ment committee (or its predecessor, the 
advisory committee). 


In addition to the management committee, 
the council has committees to oversee 
special projects or to address specific 
issues of concern. Sometimes these com- 
mittees include government  represent- 
atives as full members. 


Volunteer delegates to council and volun- 
teer members of committees and working 


The second problem centres on staff turn- 
over. In less than 18 months, all of the 
original native inmate liaison workers who 
participated in the initial training program 
organized by the council have resigned. In 
half of the resignations, frustration with 
the correctional system was a significant 
factor. 


There is no coordinated training program 
for the new workers and the council has 
neither the mandate nor the staff resour- 
ces to meet this need. 


3. Assistance to the Dalles Project for a 
Community Residential Complex for 


Ex-Inmates and Their Families 


In 1980-81 the native male admissions to 
the Kenora Jail constituted 26 per cent of 
all native male admissions for the whole 
province. Native female admissions to this 
jail amounted to 47 per cent of all native 
female admissions to the entire correction- 
al system. These proportions represented - 
no change over those of the previous fiscal 
year. 


In the council's 1978 survey of native 
inmates, it was discovered that 36 per cent 
(N=79) of the sample had been remanded or 
sentenced to jail by courts in the District 
of Kenora. Of those who identified their 
home as a reserve, 34 per cent (N=41) cited 
reserves in the Kenora area. 


In 1980, the council endorsed in principle a 
proposal for a _ halfway community 
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groups, who are not employees Of a 
member organization, are paid an honorar- 
ium. The costs of attending meetings for 
all delegates and committee members are 
reimbursed according to travel expense 
claim rules approved by the council. 


The council has a permanent full-time 
staff of three, two of whom have always 
been of native ancestry. Over the past 
four and one-half years, 12 native individ- 
uals have been employed on a short-term 
basis to work on special projects. 


residence at the Dalles Reserve near 
Kenora which was presented by the chief 
of the Dalles Reserve and a former chair- 
man of the Indian-Metis Brotherhood at 
Stony Mountain Penitentiary. During the 
1980-81 fiscal year, the council organized 
three meetings in Kenora to foster the 
development of the Dalles Project and to 
pursue funding for it. The overall purpose 
of the project was to reduce the rate of 
recidivism among native offenders from 
the Kenora area. Although the aims, 
objectives, admission criteria, and 
structure of the proposed residence were 
refined, 10 little progress was achieved on 
some fundamental prerequisites to its 
establishment such as a road into the 
reserve, houses for the community, hydro 
services, and commitments to provide 
capital and operating funds. Also, the 
support of the Dalles Band for the project 
waned and the credibility of its leadership 
became an issue. For these reasons, the 
council was unfortunately compelled to 
withdraw from the project. 


4. Community Service Order Projects 


In 1977-78, the council, in cooperation with 
the Ministry of Correctional Services, 
initiated projects in Kenora and London to 
provide suitable placements for individuals 
on probation with a condition that they 
perform a specific number of hours of 
community service. It was hoped that 
community service orders would be used by 
the courts as an alternative to imprison- 


ment for native offenders. Arrangements 
were made for participants in the program 
to complete their community service 
requirements on their home reserve or with 
an organization in town. 


These community service order projects 
are autonomous from the council, although 
the council continues to give support and 
assistance on request. The project in 
London is administered by N'Amerind 
Friendship Centre. During the past three 
and one-half years, it has received only 30 
native community service order referrals 
from the London courts. Fortunately, the 
Ministry of Correctional Services support- 
ed and encouraged the London project and 
it has expanded to include supervision of 
native probation and parole cases and the 
preparation of pre-sentence reports. The 
community corrections worker at 
N'Amerind Friendship Centre supervises an 
average of 35 native probation and parole 
Cases per month. 


The project in Kenora is operated by Ne- 
Chee Friendship Centre and handles both 
native and non-native community service 
order placements. This project has also 
been under-utilized by the courts. The 
worker at Ne-Chee Friendship Centre co- 
ordinates community service placements 
for an average of 30 individuals each 
month located in Kenora and a number of 
outlying reserves. Over a period) of 
approximately 18 months, 30 people 
completed 1,657 hours of community 
service. The Kenora project has been 
bedevilled by a number of chronic 
problems: staff turnover, funding delays, 
breakdowns in communication, and low 
workload resulting in 'anxious cost-benefit 
analyses'. The very survival of the Kenora 
project is a minor miracle. 


In the 1978 survey of native inmates, by 
the council and the Ministry of Correction- 
al Services, 94 per cent of the sample 
indicated a_ willingness to perform 
community services as an alternative form 
of sentencing. In the 1979-80 study, 78 per 
cent of the native inmates reported that 
they would prefer to do community work 
instead of going to jail. The expansion of 
alternative programs, such as community 
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service orders, would therefore not likely 
be hampered by a shortage of willing 
native volunteers. 


Initiation of a Fine Options Program 


An unproclaimed section of Ontario's new 
cial Offences Act makes provision 
he establishment of a program to 

the payment of fines by means of 
earned through community service 
suitable nature. For 18 months the 
has been working cooperatively 
Ministries of Attorney General 
‘orrectional Services to devise appro- 
zulations and procedures for the 
tion of a fine options program and to 
p a pilot project in the Kenora area. 


> several reasons for the council's 
lvement in the fine options. First of 

he 1979-80 survey of native 

it was found that 19 per cent 

of the total sample had been given 
ernative of paying a fine instead of 

time. Sixty-three per cent (N=60) 

ti who did have this alternative 
onfessec that they were serving the time 
jail because they did not have the funds 
pay the fine. Moreover, of these 
mates who were serving time because 
hey were financially unable to pay a fine, 
per cent (N=46) reported. that they 
would have preferred to do community 


condly, section 65 of the new Provincial 
CO Ce Act requires that terms of 
imprisonment for defaulting on payment of 
fines must be served consecutively (unless 
otherwise ordered by the court) rather than 
concurrently as in the past. In other 
words, if an offender has accumulated 
three $50 fines and defaults on payment, 
he is liable to five days imprisonment on 
each offence totalling 15 days 
incarceration. Previously, the individual 
was able to discharge all three fines with 
one concurrent term of imprisonment of 
only five days. Council became concerned 
that the effect of this new provision might 
be that native fine defaulters would be 
spending more time in jails throughout the 
province unless specific representations 
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were made in court on their behalf or fine 
option programs were made available to 
them. 


Thirdly, Kenora is an area of the province 
which has caused a particular disquiet 
because of the substantial number of 
individuals who have been defaulting on 
payment of fines. For example, during the 
period of just seven months from July, 
1980 to January, 1981, 499 fine defaulters 
under the Provincial Offences Act were 
jailed for a total of 1,085 offences, 98 per 
cent of them for liquor violations. Also, an 
analysis of the court statistics for the first 
quarter of 1981, published by the Ministry 
of the Attorney General, revealed that the 
District of Kenora had the highest per 
capita ratio of failures to respond on 
charges for Liquor Control Act/Liquor 
License Act offences of any _ judicial 
district in the province. 


For very good reasons, therefore, the 
council has made the development of a fine 
options demonstration project in Kenora a 
high priority. It has organized three 
meetings in Kenora involving represent- 
atives of government, police and native 
organizations to discuss reports on: 


- numbers and types of fine defaulters in 
the Kenora area 


- a survey of fine defaulters incarcerated 
in the Kenora Jail 


- a visit to Saskatchewan's fine options 
program 


- the preparation of a fine option 
regulation 


In June of 1981, the council published and 
widely distributed a Preliminary Report on 
a Survey of Fine Defaulters Incarcerated in 
the Kenora District Jail for Provincial 
Offences.!2 The purpose of this survey 
was to gather information which would 
assist in the planning of a possible fine 
options program in the Kenora area and the 
design of a possible fine options program in 
the Kenora area and the design of a fine 
options regulation under the Provincial 
Offences Act which would be relevant to 


the needs and characteristics of native 
people in Ontario. The report describes 
the 60 fine defaulters' current and previous 
experience with the criminal justice 
system, their socio-economic background, 
their suitability for community service 
placements, and their problems with 
delivery of legal notices. 


Finally, the council has met on four 
occasions with representatives of the 
Ministries of the Attorney General and 
Correctional Services to discuss the 
implications of the Provincial Offences 
Act, a fine options regulation appropriate 
to native needs, and the development of 
native fine options projects. 


In spite of many meetings and hours of 
discussions, there has been little headway 
in this matter. As of April, 1982 there was 
still no fine options regulation. The 
council has adopted the position that no 
fine options project should be established 
in Kenora (where 98 per cent of the 
incarcerated fine defaulters are of native 
ancestry) without meaningful native 
Participation. The council considers that 
any contract developed for the operation 
of such a project should be tendered 
publicly so that native individuals and 
organizations in the area may submit 
proposals. The Ministry of Correctional 
Service has agreed to this in principle. The 
future of a native-operated fine options 
project is nevertheless uncertain. 


The foregoing five examples represent a 
sample of the activities engaged in by the 
council to make the criminal justice 
system more responsive to the special 
needs of native people and to eventually 
diminish excessive native incarceration. 
Limitations of space do not permit the 
writer to describe such other projects as : 


- Review of the Ontario Native Court- 
worker Program; 


- Development of native awareness 
training programs for non-native justice 
personnel; 


- Submission to the Mewett Review on 
the office and function of justices of 
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the peace in Ontario entitled - The 
Native Justice of the Peace: An Under- 


Developed Natural Resource for the 
Criminal Justice System; 


- Publication of a discussion paper on 
justice-related services to native 
children and families; 


- Participation with the Ministry of 
Correctional Services in the establish- 
ment and evaluation of the position of 
Native Programs Development Co- 
ordinator with the Ministry of Correc- 
tional Services; 


- Publication of an Inquiry Into Revenue 
Gained by the Province of Ontario and 
the Government of Canada from the 
Sale of Alcohol to Native People. April 
1, 1978 - March 31, 1979; 


- Translation of the Glossary of Correc- 
tional Terms into one Ojibway dialect 
for the Ministry of Correctional 
Services; 


- Preparation of a Proposal for a 
Preliminary Research Project on a 
Comparative Analysis of Judicial 
Proceedings Concerning Native and 
Non-Native Persons Appearing Before 
Courts in Ontario; and 


- Joint publication with the Ministry of 
Solicitor General Canada on_ the 
Progress Report on Government Action 
Taken Since the 1975  Federal- 
Provincial Conference on Native 
Peoples and the Criminal Justice 
System. 


A Prescription for Progress 


Is the Ontario Native Council on Justice, 
which has now been in existence for 
approximately six years, having any real 
impact on the disproportionate represent- 
ation of native people among those 
ensnared by the criminal justice system? 
Admittedly, this is a difficult question to 
answer. The analysis of the admission and 
release statistics from the Ministry of 
Correctional Services for the 1980-81 


fiscal year cited at the beginning of this 
article, however, leads one to the disap- 
pointing conclusion that, in spite of the 
careful research, well-documented policy 
submissions, and innovative demonstration 
projects undertaken by the council, the 
crisis of native conflict with the law is not 
improving. It may also not be getting any 
srse. To use the language of air traffic 
itrollers, we seem to be in a ‘holding 
attern'. The band-aid, piece-meal 
proach -- which is characterized by the 
tario Native Council on Justice itself; 
al native legal clinics; a few native 
liaison projects; a couple of 
inity service order projects; a native 
orker program; some native justices 
=ace, probation and parole officers, 
rion and aftercare officers; and a 
tive special constable program -- may 
be serving to keep the lid on a 
ge cauldron of complicated and 
ter-related social economic, political, 
iral problems. 


What must be done to break the stalemate 
in Ontario and to begin to achieve genuine 
progress? The writer believes that there 
will not be a significant decline in the 
disproportionate numbers of native people 
embroiled in the criminal justice system 
inless the council's efforts are supplement- 
ed by these important steps: 


Police, lawyers, judges, correctional 
authorities, policy advisors, and 
politicians must finally accept the fact 
that for native people the present 
system is an abject failure. This is a 
basic prerequisite for change. It is not 
sufficient to become defensive and to 
plead: "We realize that the current 
system is not perfect but we are trying 
our best". Goodwill is not the issue. 
Nor is it enough to humbly mutter mea 


culpa and to engage in _ periodic, 


symbolic self-flagellation followed by 
"business as usual'. There must be a 
genuine, cold-blooded recognition that 
the criminal justice structures are 
inadequate, if not irrelevant, to the 
needs of native citizens. This 
recognition can be the starting point 
for real change. 
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From this acceptance of reality must 
flow a willingness to gamble on native 
people themselves. The non-natives 
who now control the criminal justice 
industry and who make their living from 
annually processing a disproportionate 
amount of native raw material -- 
judges, crown attorneys, lawyers, 
probation and parole officers, and 
correctional officials -- must be 
prepared to shed their paternalism, 
synchronize their efforts, and enter 
into a merger with local, regional and 
provincial native organizations. Power 
will have to be shared. 'Risk capital’ 
will be required for the development of 
innovative, native designed and 
operated programs. Admittedly, there 
will be failures; there will be waste; 
there will be breakdowns in communi- 
cation; there will be differing standards 
of accountability; and preliminary cost- 
benefit analyses will not always be 
promising. With time and patience, 
however, there will be a_ positive 
response from native people and a 
return on the’ investment. The 
alternative to this difficult, mine- 
strewn course of action is to spend tax 
dollars foolishly year after year to 
perpetuate a system for native people 
which neither deters nor rehabilitates 
and to be confronted by increasingly 
strident and militant demands from 
native political organizations for take- 
over -- not merger. 


Native organizations and governments 
must recognize and accept that there is 
no 'quick fix' for the complex socio- 
economic problems’ which bedevil 
native communities, families and 
individuals and which precipitate and 
disproportionate involvement of native 
people in the criminal justice system. 
There are no easy answers. Wildly 
throwing dollars at the problems will 
not make them go away. There will be 
no instant gratification for new 
initiatives like the native inmate liaison 
projects or a fine options program. The 
dearth of immediate results, however, 
should not be used as a 'cop-out', a 
justification for doing nothing. Nor 
should it be allowed to cause sudden 


and erratic shifts of policy and restless 
changes in priorities as a result of an 
agitated, meandering quest in the 
‘perfect' solution. It is essential that a 
path of reform of the criminal justice 
system be charted by autonomous 
native organizations and_ responsive 
governments in collaboration as equals 
(each needs the other), and that 
Priorities be thoughtfully established 
and then tenaciously pursued together. 
Priorities must not be determined by 
native political whims or government 
funding bandwagons. 


Native political leaders must give a 
higher priority to reforming the 
criminal justice system in order to 
make it more responsive to the needs of 
native citizens. The attention that 
native political organizations give to 
justice-related issues -- such as the 
development of alternatives to 
imprisonment, the expanded use of 
native justices of the peace and the 
improvement of court-related services 
to native children and families -- is 
frequently squeezed out by the more 
glamorous contemporary political 
battles concerning The Constitution, 
land claims and Indian Act revisions. 
The Constitution, land claims, and 
Indian Act revision are important. For 
native people they have long-range 
implications. They hold the promise of 
a structural change. Pending a 
Satisfactory resolution of these 'global! 
issues, however, it must not be 
forgotten that substantial numbers of 
native men and women are _ being 
uselessly jailed for alcohol-related 
minor offences in a revolving door way 
of life. And the kids are waiting in the 
wings.... 


Justice-related issues would probably 
become a higher priority for the native 
political organizations if they had 
justice staff. It is crucial that govern- 
ment provide funding for human 
resources to work on justice matters 
for the native political organizations. 
In 1980 the council submitted a joint 
proposal for justice coordinators on 
behalf of six of its member organiz- 
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ations to both the provincial and 
federal governments. Seven out of the 
eight member organizations on the 
council currently have no staff working 
in the field of justice and must either 
utilize volunteers or borrow staff from 
administration, housing, health, social 
services, economic development or 
their executives for work on justice 
concerns. It was intended that the 
proposed justice coordinators would 
endeavor to meet the pressing need of 
these organizations for either policy 
development, legislation review and 
legal rights research or program and 
Project development at the band and 
community level. After 15 months of 
correspondence and_ discussion, no 
funding for these vital positions had 
been secured. The council is now 
seeking funds for two demonstration 
projects for justice development 
workers with two of its member organ- 
izations. While demonstration projects 
are insufficient to meet the need, there 
seems to be no alternative at this time. 
The justice development workers will 
concentrate on the assessment of needs 
and priorities and program and project 
development at the band and 
community level. 


The Government of Ontario must stop 
resting on its laurels from funding the 
only Native Council on Justice in the 
country a nd must begin to seriously act 
on the excellent research and policy 
submissions produced by the council. 
Native participants on the council are 
becoming restless and are justifiably 
asking: What is the point of doing 
meticulous research on issues involving 
native inmates, native fine defaulters 
or native justices of the peace if 
nothing changes? Is the Government of 
Ontario sincerely endeavoring to follow 
up on all the commitments it made to 
native people at the 1975 Federal- 


Provincial Conference on Native 
Peoples and the Criminal Justice 
System? Current outstanding issues 


between the Ontario Government and 
the council include: 


development 


Funding for justice 


workers 
Development of a fine options program 


Expansion of the native justice of the 
peace program 


Development of native awarness 
training programs for police and 
correctional officers 


Sharing of profits from the sale of 
ilcohol to native people 


sovernments of Ontario and 
ida must summon the will, the 
tment, and the public support to 
massive and coordinated 
the deeply rooted imbalance 
‘1 the dominant white society 
native peoples and must bring 
cooperation with native 

. meaningful redistribution of 
wealth, economic opportunity, 
olitical power from those who 
to those who have not so that 


a 


if 


citizens can vigorously and 
systematically tackle their own 
problems. This kind of structural 
ather than palliative change is 
ultimately the only real native 'crime 


vention program’. In other words, 
will be a change in the ratio of 
natives to non-natives inside the prison 
when there is a fundamental change in 
their relationship outside. 
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preceding steps -- especially the 
- are seriously undertaken, there 
ill be no significant impact on the dispro- 
ionate conflict between native people 
the criminal justice system. In the 
meantime, however, the council 
together with other native programs and 
projects -- will do what it can. 
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For the past five years, Mr. Jolly has been 
directly employed by native organizations 
as the coordinator of the Ontario Native 
Council on Justice. From 1968-1974, he 
worked as a probation officer with a 
predominantly native caseload in _ the 
communities of Cochrane, Smooth Rock 
Falls, Kapuskasing, Iroquois Falls, 
Moosonee,and Moose Factory. He holds a 
B.A. from McMaster University and an 
M.S.W. from the University of Toronto. 


In 1979, Mr. Jolly was elected by the 
native community of Toronto to a three 
year term on the Board of Directors of the 
Native Canadian Centre of Toronto. In 
1978, he was elected president of the 
Canadian Association in Support of the 
Native Peoples. He is currently a director 
of the Native Economic Development Cor- 
poration of Toronto. 


FOOTNOTES 


There are several possible reasons for this lack of data: 


= It is administratively more difficult to collect such information at the arrest and 
trial stages than at the point of incarceration. 


- It is considered repugnant to ask questions about race when concerned with the 
administration of justice. 


- The Province of Ontario may not wish to be embarrassed by the results. 


- Native organizations in Ontario have had ambivalent feelings about the recording 
of information based on race by police and courts and have therefore not 
formally sought the collection of this data. 


The ministry's Planning and Research Branch, and in particular, its manager of 
research services, Mr. A.C. Birkenmeyer, are to be commended for their initiative in 
this area. 


The native population in Ontario was estimated by the Department of Secretary of 
State to be 162,385. According to the 1976 census, the total population in Ontario was 
8,364,465. Thus, the status and non-status Indian and Metis population is approximate- 
ly two per cent of the total population. 


It should be noted that one person may appear in one or more admissions during the 
year. Also, the ministry's figures on native admissions are probably low. Many 
individuals of native ancestry who do not 'look' native may not be asked about their 
native origin by the jail authorities -- especially in the large urban centres. 


There is one exception to this gloomy picture. The total number of native individuals 
admitted to provincial institutions in the 1980-81 fiscal year showed only a four per 
cent increase over that of the previous fiscal year -- decidedly less than the 13 per 
cent increase in the number of non-native individuals admitted during the 1980-81 
fiscal year. 


A.C. Birkenmeyer and S. Jolly, The Native Inmate in Ontario Toronto: Ontario Native 
Council on Justice and Ontario Ministry of Correctional Services, 1981 


Apparently, a Native Justice Council in British Columbia did not survive following the 
Edmonton Conference. The Federal Advisory Committee on Native Peoples and the 
Criminal Justice System and its successor, the Canadian Aboriginal Justice Council, 
ceased to function in 1978. 
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g. M. Irvine, The Native Inmate in Ontario. A Preliminary Survey Toronto: Ontario 
Native Council on Justice and Ontario Ministry of Correctional Services, 1978. 


A.C. Birkenmeyer and S. Jolly, The Native Inmate in Ontario, Ministry of Correctional 
Services, 1981. 
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S. Jolly and L. Kabestra, Revised Proposal for a Community Residential Complex for 
Ex-Offenders and Their Families at the Dalles Reserve, Toronto; Ontario Native 


Council on Justice, 1981. 
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1e District of Kenora had the second highest actual number of failures to respond on 
hnarges for Liquor Control Act/Liquor License Act offences of any judicial district in 
t province. Its number of failures to respond were exceeded only by those of 
Metropolitan Toronto. Taking relative population into consideration, however, there 
one failure to respond for every 62 persons in the District of Kenora as compared 

e for every 575 individuals in Metropolitan Toronto. 


. Jolly, Preliminary Report on a Survey of Fine Defaulters Incarcerated in the Kenora 
istrict Jail for Provincial Offences, Toronto; Ontario Native Council on Justice, 
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Access to Ideas 


by Thomas J.B. Anderson* 


Decarceration and the Economy of Penal Reform, 
Chan, Janet B.L. and Ericson, Richard V., 
University of Toronto, Centre of Criminology, 1981 


Reform of the penal system seems to face the same problem as does the credit-card addict 
who decides to tender cash for all future purchases. If too much of the erstwhile addict's 
resources are committed to paying off debts, there is no free money available for future 
purchases. Consequently there is temptation to continue to use the credit card, hoping to 
postpone the inevitable day of financial reckoning, perhaps to be saved by some manner of 
miraculous intervention. 


Such reflections were induced by a reading of the fourteenth research report published by 
the Centre of Criminology at the University of Toronto. This brief report -- it is less than 
100 pages long -- looked at the phenomenon of the decarceration movement and "... 
suggests the limitations of an interpretation that is restricted to influences of the economic 
structure". The reference is to Scull, and it came as a surprise to be reminded it was only in 
1977 that he ". . . added the word 'decarceration' to the criminological vocabulary." So 
much use has been made of the concept recently it appeared as though the term has been 
around for at least the last decade. If the term was new, the concept wasn't, and Scull's 
main thesis was that the movement towards the control of crime by community-based 
alternatives, rather than by institutionalization, had been brought about by a "growing fiscal 
Crisis". 


This trend not only impinged on criminal justice systems, it was also paralleled in the 
programs provided for mental patients. Chan and Ericson suggest, however, that Scull's 
interpretation was inadequate, at least as far as the criminal justice system is concerned. 
The data used in support of their position is mainly Canadian with some reference to U.S. 
Statistics; it probably could be matched in the statistics of other jurisdictions. 


What then is their contention? Essentially, if decarceration was intended to reduce the 
costs of social control, it has failed to do so. Decarceration, defined to cover diversion, 
Prison alternatives, community corrections, etc., ... has not turned out be a cheaper form 
of punishment". In the first place, decarceration has not led to a reduction in prison 
populations and secondly, there has been an increase in the number of persons dealt with by 
non-institutional sanctions. As Chan and Ericson put it, "In other words, decarceration is 
not cheaper, since 'alternatives' to prisons are not real alternatives, but add-ons to the 
system". It should also be noted that other sectors in the crime-control business have 
required increasing expenditures, especially in the area of policing. 


*Mr. Anderson is Chief Librarian, Ministry of Correctional Services. 
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If decarceration has not solved the financial problems posed by institutionalization of 
offenders, and if it is adding to the fiscal crisis, not relieving it; why then has the concept 
had the success it so obviously has. Chan and Ericson explain this success in terms of the 
state's need to preserve order and maintain its legitimacy, and as a result of bureaucratic 
attempts to control and if possible, to expand their share of the resources allocated. 
Decarceration allows for an increasing amount of control of clients within the system, as 
well as extending the number of clients who will be brought into the system. A quote from 
the authors' abstract seems appropriate in this context, "Reforms appear contradictory 
because they reflect these contradictions among the needs that are characteristic of the 
control business under welfare state capitalism". 


“he data provided by Chan and Ericson suggests their thesis was not without merit, but this 
eviewer must confess to some philosophical reservations about their approach. The 
ual framework used has obviously owed much to the theories of Michael Foucault 
Yavid Rothman; the first line in chapter one is a reference to their work, though 
erestingly enought Rothman's The Discovery of the Asylum (1971) is not listed in the 

ography - and much of the discussion seems to reflect the tenets of radical criminology. 


brief review it is impossible to develop a thorough analysis of the problem, but a 
e approach is suggested by Chan & Ericson themselves when they say: "If deviance 

ishment are inevitable and functional, it is hard to imagine a state in which people 
not be anxious to support the forces of 'law-and-order™. Quite so, and this reviewer's 
al objection is to the assumption that the state is the instrument for the interests 
elite. Though it can be this, and no doubt evidence could be produced to support 
ntion in some instances, nevertheless there is a considerable body of evidence to 
that the state can represent the interests of all of its citizens, that it derives its 
nly by doing so, and our political and civil institutions are at their best when 
erations are paramount. 


ot to deny the fact that ever-increasing costs are imposing a burden on society. 
e ike our addict, we will have to burn our 'plastic cards' and do without some of the 
‘luxuries' we have been used to having. We may even find that life improves somewhat when 
we concentrate our resources on the necessities. 


"The ultimate objective of the reform movement must be 
to change the criminal justice system itself." 


Jane Roberts Chapman, Economic Realities and 
the Female Offender, Lexington Books, 1980 
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correctional OPTIONS represents the efforts of those involved in the field 
of corrections, working with people in the community to develop new approaches in 
the management of offenders. 


Whereas there is a tendency to maintain the status quo, the history of 

snal corrections is replete with reform efforts from the abolition of physical 
pl it, the more home-like design of institutions, to the enlargement of the 
role of correctional officers. All of these efforts are tied to the bricks and mortar 
of what already exists. 


What is presented here, however, is the foundation, the building blocks, of a 
titutional approach. The challenge of community corrections is to develop 
and approaches in which the community can have a vested interest and 
e, such that correctional institutions are used for those who need to be 
re because they present a threat to public safety or to themselves if at liberty. 


Our cover illustration symbolizes the thoughtful construction of a 
community corrections philosophy that underlies the diverse activities which are 
occurring throughout Ontario. Our hope is that by sharing our ideas and 
experience, we will stimulate and enrich the move towards communities taking 
more responsiblity and assuming new roles. 


We encourage you to reprint/photocopy and distribute any articles you 
particularly like. We would welcome your comments and critiques about the 
journal, which is our continuing effort to present some of the correctional options 
which are possible and practical. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Change is a well known companion to all of us in the business of 
corrections and readers will note that change has come to 
correctional OPTIONS. 


Our cover, which in previous issues posed the questions of How?, 
Why? and What?, has been changed to portray some possible answers; 
and inside this issue are a few articles from persons not directly 
involved with corrections in Ontario. We welcome _ their 
participation. 


This involvement also convinces us that the objectives set in the first 
two issues are being met and that we have opened up discussions of 
correctional options to a wider audience, an audience that may 
provide even more creative and innovative "options". 


We dedicate this issue to volunteers, the key building block that holds 
correctional programs together. Volunteers also provide the one 
buffer against change, for, since the time of John Howard, John 
Augustus and Elizabeth Fry through to the present day, the words 
"advise, assist and befriend" have been dominant in their work. Let 
us hope they never change. 

Don Page 

Acting Director 

Community Programs Support Services 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


It has not been uncommon to find volunteers as the centre of 
discussion for the last few years. They abound in the field of 
corrections, and it has been decided to devote this issue to a special 
look at them. 


The articles dealing with volunteers have raised questions, given 
answers, put some criticism and a lot of praise on these members of 
the public who give so much of their time and talent. However, the 
discussions are not closed. Further views or comments on any of the 
ideas and opinions expressed in this issue are encouraged to be 
submitted as letters to the editor. 


It is my hope that such commentary from the readers of correctional 


OPTIONS will become a usual practice. ; 
Diane Karnay, Editor 


All letters to the editor should be addressed to correctional 
OPTIONS, Community Programs Support Services Branch, Ministry of 
Correctional Services, 2001 Eglinton Avenue East, Scarborough, 
Ontario, Canada, MIL 4P 1. 
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correctional OPTIONS offers insights into many of the communi fs 
which exist today. An attempt has been made to examine the various conc 
projections and resolutions to current problems that have been voiced by tho 
are involved i in the criminal justice field. The opinions hse in the | 


Ontario Ministry of rae tional Services. 
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Correctional 
Volunteers 


The Honorable Nicholas G. Leluk 
Minister of Correctional Services 


One of the goals of the ministry of correctional services is to strengthen the working 
partnership which has developed between the professional correctional worker and the 
community volunteer. This partnership has at its disposal, all the talents and resources that 
both the province and the community can provide. Neither professionals, with their expert 
knowledge, nor volunteers, with their feelings for the community, can achieve on their own, 
what they can accomplish together as a team. 

In addition, the partnership between the criminal justice system and the community leads to 
increased community awareness of the correctional process and a greater understanding of 
its problems. Understanding and co-operation go a long way in assisting an offender become 
a contributing member of the community. 

As minister of correctional services, I know how much can be accomplished by dedicated 
volunteers. The work of my ministry involves a wide spectrum of community groups and 
volunteers who work in programs to rehabilitate offenders. 

By rehabilitation, I mean programs that help the offender recognize responsibility for the 
offence committed; assist the offender to reintegrate into the community; and help the 
offender find the necessary skills and tools to make a contribution to that society. 

When an offender needs help, there are many citizens who would be willing to offer 
assistance if they were aware of the offender's need. However, the majority of society is 
still unaware that offenders need help. 

Those involved in corrections must communicate with the community and make them aware 
not only of correctional activities but also of its intentions. Goals should be explained and 
also the reasons why they are important. The future of correctional programs is firmly tied 
to our ability to increase our level of communications. Talk to neighbors, friends and 
colleagues. This informal communication can be the most effective of all. Listen to your 
community, analyse its needs and then adapt to those requirements. 

Because of the concerted efforts by this ministry, voluntarism has become an important pdrt 
of the corrections system in Ontario, on both sides of the institutions! walls. Volunteers are 
able to offer time and personal commitment; volunteers have the time to reach even the 
most difficult offender. A former vice president of the United States, Hubert Humphrey 
said, "The impersonal hand of government can never replace the helping hand of a neighbor". 
Volunteers are proof of that sentiment. 

In total, there are approximately 4,200 volunteers working with the ministry of correctional 
services. Of these, 2,500 volunteers go into institutions on a regular basis to work with 
inmates. As well, there are more than 1,600 volunteers who work in probation services and 
assist 8,000 clients every year. 

I believe there is a no more rewarding field of work to become involved in than corrections. 
It involves the education of offenders in the way society works. Offenders learn how to take 
advantage of what society has to offer; how to become responsible, self-reliant; and how to 
make positive contributions to the community. 

Fear and prejudice will not help the offender, but understanding and co-operation with the 
correctional process will go a long way in assisting an offender in his attempt to become a 
contributing member of the community. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
"IMPACT 1984" 


Correctional Services, Ontario is sponsoring a seminar in co- 
th the M y of Community and Social Services, Ontario and the 
eral, Canada which will be of particular interest to 


‘Impact '84" this event will take place in Toronto between June 17th and 
4, It will be the third of a series sponsored by the ministry, namely 
r srrections" (1976) and "Alternatives to Imprisonment" (1980). 


1 format of these earlier events will be continued and a 

will be providing leadership for participation in a multiple 

vill be repeated on each of the three days. A maximum 

vay be attended by any delegate and these workshops are 
dividual participation in small groups. 


> 


be "To encourage greater citizen involvement and 
justice and related Community Programmes". 


designed to allow examination of issues involved in the 
vf ater and more effective volunteer participation in criminal 
ust anized in three main tracks. These are: 


mpact of changing social and economic conditions upon 
teerism and the voluntary organizations in Criminal Justice. 


principles of volunteer management and current issues in 
sffective service delivery. 


(he provision of skill training for volunteers and staff. 


(he seminars will have significance for private citizens, voluntary organizations 
anda government departments. 


Detailed publicity will become available in November and full conference 
prospectus will follow in January of 1984. These may be obtained by writing to: 


Bob Fox 

Conference Convenor 
Suite 214 

75 Lemonwood Drive 
Islington, Ontario 
Canada. M9A 4L3 
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A PROGRESSION 


TOWARDS ACCEPTANCE: 


THE STORY 


OF 


INSTITUTIONAL VOLUNTEERS 


by Robert Bunn 


The Way it Was - 1972 


Volunteers? Here? In this jail? You 
must be kidding! The inmates would eat 
them alive! We have no room! We don't 
want nosey do-gooders in here. They'd be a 
threat to security -- bringing in all kinds 
of contraband; we couldn't trust them. 
Staff routines can't be interrupted; we're 
too busy just accommodating family visits 
for two hours a day. Anyway, Alcoholics 
Anonymous comes in if they're needed. 


A decade ago, many institutional superin- 
tendents and correctional staff members 
were still hiding behind the walls of their 
institutions -- suspicious of outsiders, 
perhaps afraid of the community, and 
some, possibly a little reluctant to be 
personally identified as a "Jail Guard". 
Certainly, there were some correctional 
centres with chaplaincy services and 
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soft-sell, but persistent approach. Finally, 
the refinements: the part-time institution- 
al volunteer coordinator, printed guidelines 
or volunteers, administrative practices, 
reporting procedures, recognition 
programs, and an international conference 
for volunteers in corrections. 


That this development was successful is 
attested to by the record, which shows a 
roster of 2,250 regular registered 
volunteers involved in correctional institu- 
tions at the end of 1981: These are people 
who have been recruited, screened as to 
past criminal record, have an identification 
card on file at the entrance to the institu- 
tion, and have been assigned a volunteer 
activity to perform. During 1981, 
volunteers contributed more than 42 man 
years of service, more than 88,000 hours, 
inside our institutions. 


Working with inmates and staff, volunteers 
provide leadership to self-help, educational 
and recreation programs; they bring 
spiritual comfort and friendship; and many 
bring very special skills -- from teaching 
basic literacy to individual counselling -- 


to those who are incarcerated. 


Our volunteers bear a heavier responsibil- 
ity than may ordinarily be expected of 
those who volunteer their service. They 
must be carefully trained in the security 
requirements of the correctional facility, 
and in how to avoid being manipulated by 
the offender. They must be regular and 
punctual in meeting their commitment, 
because inmates have higher expectations 
of volunteers than they do of staff. They 
must be non-judgemental, be discerning 
listeners, and use discretion when offering 
advice. 


Volunteers come to the ministry as 
members of local agencies involved in the 
criminal justice system, as well as through 
direct recruitment to fill an identified 
need within the institution. In many 
instances, local volunteer bureaus help us 
find interested people with special skills: 
literacy volunteers to teach inmates who 
cannot read or write; volunteer counsellors 
to help inmates with family problems, or 
educational or discharge planning; 
volunteer escorts to take inmates to job 
interviews; and volunteers to coordinate 
self-help programs. 


Volunteers in Life Skills programs teach 
inmates about job-finding, money manage- 
ment, and how to utilize the many services 
and resources available in the community; 
these programs can teach inmates self- 


discipline and how to cope with authority — 


-- the authority of a parent, an employer, 
a landlord. These are basic survival skills 
which can keep them functioning on the 
street in an acceptable manner. 


The Institutional Volunteer Coordinator 


It was apparent from the beginning that 
larger institutions required someone to 
develop programs and to recruit, screen, 
and train volunteers to carry out those 
programs. As institution managers 
gradually accepted the volunteer program 
concept, guidance and assistance were 
provided in the selection of a staff member 
to assume this added responsibility. A 
deputy or assistant superintendent or social 
worker usually got the nod, and _ the 
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services of the Volunteer Programs Branch 
were made available to that person. 


Periodic one and two-day seminars, many 
conducted by experts in  voluntarism, 
brought in from the United States, were 
neld for volunteer coordinators, institu- 
tional managers, and probation and parole 
supervisors. These were primarily aimed 
at development of effective volunteer 
management techniques. Program needs 
and potential had to be identified at the 
local institutional level, and each institu- 
tion presented a different challenge as to 
its physical space and layout, inmate 
needs, staff attitudes, and _ resources 
available from the surrounding community. 


That approach really didn't work! 


The institutional manager wanted it to 
work because of the subtle pressures from 
the top. The designated staff members 
wanted to do it, but it was an added 
responsibility to an already defined job. 
There just wasn't time enough to plan 
adequately, involve line staff, recruit 
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reflection, nothing is more important 
from the Ontario experience, to pass on to 
other jurisdictions, than the concept of the 
part-time volunteer coordinator, recruited 
from the community, who is not otherwise 
employed within the institution. 
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Another 15 per cent of Ontario's inmate 
population is in institutions where skilled 
professional services staff members have 
been designated to coordinate volunteer 
programs as a part of their job responsibil- 
ity. While their commitment is evident in 
most instances from the results obtained, 
they are the first to admit that much more 
could be accomplished through a part-time 
volunteer coordinator. 


It seems fair to say that voluntarism in 
Ontario corrections has come of age: the 
Institutional Staff Training Branch of the 
ministry includes a session on volunteer 
programs (usually presented by an institu- 
tional volunteer coordinator) in its basic 
training course for all new correctional 
officers; most of our present institutional 
managers were, at least, convinced of the 
ministry's commitment at the International 
Volunteers in Corrections Conference 
sponsored by the ministry in 1976; and, the 
volunteer programs branch sales force was 
particularly effective in both the eastern 
and western regions of the province from 
1977 ton 97: 


Volunteer Programs in Small Institutions 
Sixty per cent of Ontario's institutions 


accommodate 24 per cent of our current 
inmate population. These are mostly small 


jails, where institutional managers and 
staff work together to ~ facilitate 
involvement of volunteers from _ the 
community. Our information retrieval 


system from smaller institutions is limited 
and we believe that a significant amount of 
voluntary service goes unrecorded. 

It is estimated that the 24 per cent of the 
total inmate population, which is housed in 
these smaller facilities, receives from 12 
to 15 per cent of the total volunteer input 
to the system. It may be less sophisti- 
cated, but it does represent a significant 
service to both inmates and staff, and 
undoubtedly, adds to the quality of life 
within the institution. 


There are, of course, some institutional 
managers who remain to be convinced. 
There is no way to direct a manager to use 
volunteers and then to expect a positive 
outcome: Results will be negative; 


volunteers will suffer; and, the manager 
will say "I told you so." 


Program Administration 


The ministry's Manual of Standards and 
Procedures guides managers through the 
philosophy of the program, how to identify 
and respond to needs, and the guidelines 
for recruiting, screening, training and 
placement of volunteers. 


Some administrative practices which have 
been developed over the years include: 


1. A Guide for Institutional Volunteers: 
A 20 page manual including a 
description of the system which 
Beings people vinto’ ‘our -care, a 
description of some of the common 
characteristics of the offender, a 
guideline for correctional volunteer 
service, and, a glossary of 
corrections terminology. 


Volunteer Appointment Application 
Form: An application form which 
also authorizes us to enquire as to 
past criminal history. A companion 
form entitled Volunteer Application 
Flow Resume is designed as an inter- 
view guide for the institutional staff 
person. If the volunteer is to be 
Privy to confidential information 
regarding an inmate, a Volunteer 
Oath of Confidentiality form is 
executed and the oath administered 
by the appropriate official. 


Volunteer Identification Cards: To 
facilitate entry to the institution, a 
five by eight inch identification card 
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is maintained in a file at the 
reception area of the _ institution. 
The card contains a photo of the 
volunteer, together with enough 
information to assure the officer at 
the entrance as to the purpose of the 
volunteer's presence. 


Volunteers/Community Attendance 
Register: A sign-in register designed 
to record all types of volunteer visits 
to the institution. These serve as the 
source of ministry statistics regard- 
ing volunteer services. 


Out-of-Pocket Expenses: A modest 
fund is available to reimburse out-of- 
pocket expense to volunteers who 
find their involvement a financial 
burden; this covers only gasoline and 
babysitting expenses. 


Volunteer Recognition: A 
"Community Service Award" 
certificate, signed by the Minister of 
Correctional Services and 
appropriately framed, is presented to 
volunteers with long distinguished 
service, upon application by the 
institution. 


Many of the above practices are also used 
by volunteers in the community. 


By way of closing, I would suggest that the 
price tag of our volunteer program is more 
than covered by reduced tension and 
vandalism within our institutions, the 
increased appreciation of the public for the 
work of the ministry, and the enhanced 
self-image of our dedicated correctional 
staff as a result of citizen involvement in 
institutional programse 


Bob Bunn has been with the Ministry of 
Correctional Services since 1974. He was 
assistant to the co-ordinator volunteer 
programs branch; regional co-ordinator of 
volunteer programs (central); and in 1979 
he became co-ordinator, institutional 
volunteer programs. Mr. Bunn is presently 
a member of the Ontario Board of Parole. 
Prior to coming to the ministry he served 
in various capacities with the Canadian 
Mental Health Association and from 1968- 
1974, he was its executive director. 
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ion is a relatively new 
ectional option. Its development, as 


any innovation, has been marked with 
fusion, failure, controversy, and staff 


resistance. in spite of this, the benefits 
have, for the most part, outweighed the 
problems. 


Volunteers have been with us a very long 
time. In North America, the Quakers were 
instrumental in founding the first 
penitentiaries in the late 1700s and the 
first probation officer was a volunteer - 
John Augustus in 1841. From about 1920 
through to 1960, there was an increased 
emphasis on professional full-time staff. 
This led to a withdrawal of criminal justice 
volunteers, which only ended in the United 
States in the late 1950s (approximately 
1960 in Canada). 


by Donald Cooley 


Volunteer programs in Ontario corrections 
have acquired a momentum of their own | 
and now form the basis of other initiatives. 
The number of volunteers in community 
programs is at least triple the number of 
paid probation officers? and there is every 
indication that the numbers will continue 
to grow. Perhaps the time is ripe to take a 
look at the past decades of citizen 
involvement to see where we have come 
from and where volunteer programs are 
going. 


There has been a major resurgence in 
volunteer programs throughout North 
America. Examples of personalities such 
as Judge Keith Leenhouts in Michigan, and 
Judge Horace Holmes in Colorado, have 
rekindled the spark. From the early days 
of Leenhout's Project Misdemeanant in the 
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Detroit suburb of Royal Oak, Michigan, the 
growth has been continuous and significant. 
Isolated programs have developed links 
through volunteer associations, national 
information centres and government 
sponsored initiatives. There has also been 
an increasing body of research, study, and 
publication on the subject of voluntarism. 
So it would seem that more people than 
ever are volunteering and they represent 
segments of the community .. . but 
: direct the activities of 
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The original volunteer training manual in 
Ontario asked; 


Why volunteers in probation? Probation is 
a means by which a person who has 
committed an offence is given a chance to 
rehabilitate himself in the community. 
Many offenders need help in_ their 
community. Thus, -it(uis=s0jeue near 
importance that the community take an 
active role in helping such persons resolve 
their problems. 


The manual goes on” 10)=State= sme 
expectation that the volunteer form a 
close relationship with the probationer. 


Your primary role is that of a helper and a 
friend. In that capacity, you are 
responsible for developing a_ positive 
relationship with the probationer and 
helping him with his problem .. . It is 
essential that you keep in regular contact 
with the probationer. As a volunteer, one 
of your greatest assets is that you have 
more time than a regular probation officer 
to spend with the _ probationer. We 
recommend that you see your probationer 
once a week if this is possible.4 


This line of thinking parallels the original 
concept of the probation volunteer that 
was developed in Royal Oak in the 1960s. 
Mieetne vepertod 1965" to 91969, . Project 
Misdemeanant had 500 volunteers 
compared to 29 professionals and these 
volunteers provided direct service to 
probationers on an average of 12 hours a 


month.? A similar volunteer role was 
conceptualized in Judge Holmes' 
jurisdiction: 


One-to-One Assignment to Probationers: 
... Usually this is in his life situation 
outside the court location and extends to 
include his family and friends, but some- 
times, too, it occurs while he is relatively 
isolated in detention . . . There are many 
variations .. . but most have in common; 
individual, attention; support and friend- 


ship; acting as a good adult model; 
someone who will listen; helping the 
probationer develop social, school, and 


work skills to improve his opportunities, 
and at the same time acting as a front 
runner to help open up opportunities and 
resources to him (e.g. help find someone 
who will give him a job). 


It is evident that professional probation 
officers have always had a genuine concern 
about the quality of service and have 
employed volunteers to amplify the time 
spent with each client. Volunteers were 
asked to fight the battle 'in the trenches' 
instead of back at the headquarters for 
field operations. 


So what has happened to our volunteer 
programs? Two significant developments 
in the 70s have affected that initial vision 
of the volunteer's role; first, expanding 
population and shrinking budgets resulted 
in dramatic increases in case load size and, 
second, philosophically, there has been a 
shift in emphasis towards increased 
enforcement. Probation officers have 
responded to the challenge. They not only 
manage their time in order to cope with 
the increase of new clients, but they have 
brought more volunteers into the office 
where they could see more clients in a 
specified time, usually in the evening. 
was born. 


‘Minimum supervision' 
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Statistically, the result has been 
impressive. Volunteers supervise many 
more clients than before, but the trade-off 
has been a dramatic decrease in the time 
spent with each client and there is much 
less involvement with the probationer in 
the community where rehabilitation is 
presumed to occur. 


It is important to remember that while the 
needs of the staff in recent years have 
changed the needs of probationers have 
not. There are still clients who need daily 
attention and support in their efforts to 
find a job. There are still first offenders 
who are ‘easily influenced' and who may be 
swayed away from the delinquent peer 
group by a consistent intervention of a 
personal advocate with more traditional 
social values to share. The. idea, sof 
providing, once again, this kind of quality 
service in these hard economic times is not 
as elusive as one might think. There are 
the resources, the program structure, and, 
I believe, the staff support to get the job 
done. What is holding it back? 


Field supervision seems to be in a state of 
decline. There are at least four 
discernable reasons for this. 


First, because volunteers must be carefully 
selected for 'field duty' there is more work 
for the volunteer manager. Also, because 
volunteers are handling much smaller 
caseloads (perhaps only one or two) the 
likelihood of continuous recruitment to 
meet the need increases. Second, the cost 
involved in a commitment to supervision 
makes it on paper, a_ Statistically 
unattractive venture. In tight economic 
times the numbers of clients served by 
volunteers is a_ significant measure of 
program success and budget allocation - it 
is quantity versus quality. Third, the 
nature of the work involved is ‘high-risk’. 
Careful screening, training, matching, and 
supervising can reduce the likelihood of 
any difficult situations but never eradicate 
them entirely. The fourth reason is the 
changing image of the correctional 
volunteer. Staff are likely to view 
volunteers as private citizens who provide 
a workload offset in the office for a 
caseload of probationers with 'minimal' 
needs.” However, this attitude is 
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dangerous because it is insular and tends to 
limit programming, the kinds of roles we 


develop for volunteers, the lengtn and 
scope of training provided initially and on 
basis, and the degree oil 


an on-going 
supervision volunteers feel is necessary. 


The ministry views volunteers in a larger 

context. 

Citizen volunteers add a new dimension to 
he services provided. Since volunteers are 
ui community, their are practically 

Each new volunteer offers a 
background of personal 

talents, knowledge, concern 

genuine desire to help 
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filling only caretaking roles, we do a 

it disservice to both the volunteer and 
client: who is im need ‘of help. 
Volunteers are a diversified group of 
ivate citizens. They do not conform to 


any singular profile but their sole common 
cenominator is their care and concern for 
the work around them. As volunteers, they 
perceive themselves as caregivers. 


The implications of this redefinition are 
two-fold: it means that changes will occur 
not just in the field but also in local 
probation offices and it means that super- 
vision given by volunteers must not be 
deemed less important than that given by a 
full-time staff. The term 'minimum super- 
vision' is unfortunate because of its 
diminutive tone. Although the probation- 
ers' needs may be less pronounced, the 
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supervision is not any less important and 
the volunteer can convey an element of 
interest in caring that a paid officer might 
have difficulty mustering at the end of a 
long reporting day. Volunteers provide not 
just a workload offset but an improved 
level of attention and service to the client. 


Innovative ways of tapping the office- 
oriented volunteers! potential must be 
explored. Volunteer coordinators should 
enquire about the volunteers' background 
and special interests and try to match 
them with the appropriate cases. They 
should also ensure that the volunteers' 
cases become increasingly more challeng- 
ing over time. Some volunteers may be 
selected to supervise others and all 
volunteers should be encouraged to become 
involved in group activities. Senior 
volunteers should be encouraged to help 
train new volunteers and volunteers should 
be able -to ‘graduate!s Stomm intense 
supervision of more difficult and demand- 
ing probationers. Many more suggestions 
may result from brainstorming sessions in 
your local office. 


The local community represents gan 
incredible untapped resource of talent that 
can help in the service of our clients more 
effectively - but we need the proper tools 
for exploration and discovery. Further, we 
must be careful not to be exploitive but to 
return in kind that which has_ been 
withdrawn. One means of recognizing the 
volunteers' care and concern is by provid- 
ing special training in conferences and 
seminars. This not only enhances 
individual skills but also strengthens the 
volunteer/staff partnership as members of 
a professional team with a common goal. 
The dollar cost of such caregiving by staff 
is significant and needs to be reflected in 
volunteer budgets. 


The role of the volunteer has evolved, in 
North America, from that of caretaker to 
Caregiver. There is no better example of 
this than with hospital volunteers who do 
many day-to-day chores which free nurses 
for other duties. The time they spend with 
patients is not just an offset for staff time 
but is an added element of caring that is 
often missing from the bedside manner of 
most over-worked medical professionals.? 
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Those of us involved in the criminal justice explore their potential to the fullest for 
system are recruiting private citizens who the growth and diversification of probation 
are just as dedicated. It is up to us to services across the provinces 
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THE 
FUTURE 
OF 
WORK 


The current recession has indicated to 
most people that something fundamental is 
happening in our economy. We seem to be 
at the beginning of a second industrial 
revolution which is likely to be faster 
paced than the first. Topics such as the 
importance of work in our society have to 
be re-examined. This article deals with 
the consequences of the economic and 
industrial changes which are taking place, 
and attempts to draw together some of the 
trends in the work force and speculates as 
to how they will affect probation clients. 


Work occupies a prominent status in this 
society. To take it away, is to interfere 
with a person's dignity. "We are our job," 
is an often quoted phrase taken to mean 
that our identity flows from our work. 
Adding to this view is the belief that by 
working hard we can, like Horatio Alger, 
achieve success, and that as a corollary, 
the only impediment to success is 
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ourselves. These values have considerably 
reinforced the attitude that without work 
we are nothing, or at least, very little. 
Also, they have made the prophets of the 
post-industrial or leisure society seem 
somewhat hollow in their predictions of a 


society enjoying the unbeatable 
combination of sufficient wealth and 
leisure. 

Let us consider the broad economic 
picture. World industrial patterns are 
changing as_ traditional manufacturing 


industries shift to the Third World. This 
means Canada's natural resources will not 
necessarily be the path to economic 
prosperity that they have been. There will 
have to be changes in our educational and 
training systems to move to the apparent 
base of future prosperity - namely, high 
technology. Service industries (such as 
catering and leisure) will continue to be 
major and expanding areas of employment. 
The requirement in these industries will, as 
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now, be largely for unskilled workers. 
[hus, it appears the labor force peas 
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a recently automated plant with 18 people, 
as were produced earlier by 1,000 people. 
An Austrian study has shown that full 
automation could double national wealth in 
1990, as compared to 1976. However, to 
keep unemployment to the accepted norm 
(in Austria) of three per cent, would mean 
cutting the work week from 40 to 35.3 
hours. It is highly unlikely, given the 
structure of Canada's economy and 
manpower planning system, that we could 
contemplate the smooth transition which is 
assumed in the Austrian study. 


Unemployment will probably remain at 
high levels for a long time. To find jobs, 
people will have to move into highly skilled 
work, or into unskilled areas, as traditional 
manufacturing and natural resources 
industries move or become more fully 
automated. Job-creation programmes may 
become a semi-permanent feature and 
concentrate on meeting the kind of social 
needs found in community service orders. 
Employment possibilities for many 
probation clients will likely lie in the 
growth of the services sector. In addition, 
probationers will need more education in 
the area of leisure. 


There are fundamental changes occurring 
in our economy which, in turn, will have 
major impacts upon the future of work. 
Given that probation deals with a group 
who are already experiencing difficulties in 
the labour market, new ways in which to 
handle their employment will have to be 
explored, and as a society, we will have to 
review some of our cardinal assumptions 
about work and leisures 
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children, and he enjoys travel and 
photography. 
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by Mary Satterfield 
Institutional volunteers are a mirror of the community. They come from varied 


backgrounds: professional, highly skilled or unskilled, employed, unemployed, students, and 
the retired. They include bakers, carpenters, mechanics, fishermen, foremen, homemakers, 
and also doctors, lawyers, social workers, teachers, psychologists, and librarians. They also 
include correctional staff who devote off-duty time. 
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Their profile has changed during the past 10 years a Beene with 3 Oe ae 
igi i i time to people who are looking for an opportunity to learn j 
religious orientation and spare tl peop Thee have one chataete amma ; 


new skills, improve their abilities, or simply to help. 


common; the capacity to give of their talents in a consistent, responsible manner. . 


talent, and service is available in the volunteer community. By 


"volunteer" the ministry acknowledges individuals and community groups who give of their 
time and ability without cost to the offender or the ministry. Their availability on behalf of 
the men and women in correctional institutions is limited only by imagination and the ability 


to find and engage the needed volunteer. 


Every possible skill, 


The volunteer 


-rograms range 


programs operating in Ontario institutions are astonishing in their variety. 
from traditional chaplaincy services and Alcoholics Anonymous groups 
hrough library, educational and life skills programs to such specialized services as hygiene 
ounselling, nutrition, barber service, assistance to the mentally handicapped, effective 
enting and pre-employment groups, and beyond. They also include art, crafts, theatre, 

public speaking, and photography programs. If a service or activity exists in the 

ity, it is likely to be replicated in one or more of the 47 jails, detention centres, and 


yal centres in the province. 


institution has the "basic two" volunteer programs: chaplaincy services and 
onymous. To indicate the dedication of these two groups, chaplains and 
unteers have visited Ontario correctional institutions at least since the turn of 
id likely long before. For example, in the old Mercer Reformatory for Women, 
fortress-like institution which struck terror in the hearts of many women 
orbidding appearance, chaplains held regular religious services in the 1890s. 
ovide religious services at the modern Vanier Centre for Women which | 
yugh the larger institutions have staff chaplains, they are assisted by a host 

bus volunteers of every major denomination. In the small institutions, local 


clergymen and their parishioners attend to the spiritual needs of inmates by visiting, 
providing spiri’ ial and personal counselling, and by holding religious services. | 
Alcoholics Anonymous first appeared in Ontario institutions in 1949 at the Guelph 
Correctional Centre and has been encouraging sobriety continuously since then. The Guelph 
A.A. "Serenity Seekers" recently celebrated their 33rd anniversary in the institution with a 
full day workshop and meeting. Today, every correctional institution under the ministry's 
supervision has an A.A. program. Many of the A.A. volunteers are former inmates who 
iound sobriety through A.A. and now work to help others. The programs extend beyond the 
institution and local sponsors keep in touch with former inmates, introducing them to the 
nearest A.A. group. 


That is only the beginning - volunteers provide many necessary services in institutions. 
which are too small to justify a staff person or where the need is on an irregular basis. In 
larger institutions that have specialized staff to perform these functions, volunteers act as 
assistants who provide individual attention, tutoring, and encouragement. The programs 
provided through volunteer efforts encompass library service, life skills, and recreation. 
rhe basic literacy programs now being developed for the ministry are a good example of 
volunteers ‘at work'. Institutional teaching staff initiate the programs but also work with 
volunteers who assist individual students. Smaller institutions, without teachers, rely on 
volunteer teachers from the community. Whenever possible, inmates who are eligible for 
temporary absence are encouraged to pursue their education in the community. Similarly 
volunteers assist institutional library staff members or provide library services to 
De pesteeal as do recreational volunteers of every kind. Current recreational programs 
ah SRT ont ice hockey, curling, baseball, badminton, table tennis, exercise and 
IZ es, as well as bridge, euchre, backgammon and bingo tournaments. 


Group programs, which focus on the skills and knowledge needed to live successfully in the 
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community are well received, particularly in medium and minimum security institutions. 
Many groups have waiting lists. Life skills and pre-employment groups emphasize re- 
integration of the inmate by reinforcing his personal responsibility to himself and to the 
community. Other groups focus on particular life situations such as parenting, health care, 
and human sexuality. The latter two are led by public health nurses, who provide a health 
care link between the inmate and the community after discharge. Once a contact has been 
established in the institution, inmates feel less reluctant to approach the nurses in the 
community about health care services for themselves and their families. Self-help groups 
for impaired drivers and drug abusers create awareness of the consequences of drunk driving 
and drug use, and at the same time provide support and encouragement for positive 
behavior. Other groups emphasize decision-making skills and confrontation of self- 
destructive actions and life styles. 


The art, drama, music, and craft programs have fostered the talents of many inmates, 
sometimes introducing options or experiences they have not had the opportunity to 
encounter before. Many inmates have sold art work and won awards in the annual Prison 
Arts competition and exhibit, which receives entries from across Canada. 


Individual counselling by volunteers, with its humanizing touch, has a special place in 
institutional volunteer programs, especially in large jails and those correctional centres with 
a high proportion of recidivists. In jails and detention centres, the anxiety level is generally 
high, because inmates have not yet been sentenced, are awaiting transfer, or they are 
approaching release with its attendant fear of failure. Among recidivists, many of whom 
have had previous group involvement, the acknowledgment of failure is difficult to face in a 
group or, their behavior may not be appropriate in a group program. However they do 
respond to individual counselling and there is often a positive behavior change. One 
remarkable lady visits a small jail several times a week to talk to any inmate who needs a 
listening ear. But, she also advises, confronts, scolds, and encourages. Whenever an inmate 
is seriously troubled, the superintendent calls on her. Many inmates across the province 
speak fondly of her; some keep in touch. 


Of course, there are problems. The most difficult is staff resistance. Some correctional 
staff regard volunteer programs as an unnecessary frill rather than an aid to their job and 
programs have inevitably been undermined. Staff resistance means potential problems tor 
programs. Ina similar vein, if volunteers come into the institution with a superior attitude, 
correctional staff are unlikely to give them a warm reception. 


The answer lies partially in developing a staff training program which recognizes the 
essential role of volunteer programs. Concurrently, thorough orientation and volunteer 
training promotes a positive attitude towards the difficult task of the officer. Most 
importantly, staff and volunteers need an opportunity to meet and work together towards a 
common goal. The process of learning to collaborate is slow since both staff and volunteer 
attitudes are resistant to change. Experience has shown that cooperation between them is 
an attainable goal. 


Lack of space is a common problem in institutions. The new detention centres have 
adequate space, as do most of the correctional centres but in many of the older jails, there 
is nowhere to hold a group program except in the corridor adjacent to the cells. Even 
individual programs of counselling and educational assistance are severely limited. One jail, 
housing more than four hundred inmates, has no group space at all, another housing more 
than one hundred has one small room which is used by legal counsel, classification officer, 
temporary-absence coordinator, the parole board, police officers, and volunteers. Many 
small jails were built long before programs for inmates were contemplated. Nevertheless, 
where there is a commitment to programs, a way can be found. Many of these jails have 
active volunteer involvement. One uses the admission and discharge area, which is not in 
constant use, others use outside community facilities such as churches, group homes, and 
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-am. Another possible approach is to operate 
option is to have the volunteer outside the 
in all cases, careful scheduling of programs 
ntial. A little ingenuity goes a long way. 


Y.M.C.A.'s for groups of inmates in a progra 
programs right in the corridor area. A further 
cell bars working with an inmate on the inside. 
and cooperation of correctional staff become esse 


Security is nstant concern.. One of the volunteer coordinators calls it the “what if" 
syndrome; m ng what if there is a breach of security by a volunteer or physical harm is 
done to him or her. Unquestionably, breaches of security are possible and minor breaches do 
occur. The possibility can be lessened by proper screening, orientation, supervision of 
volunteers, and immediate attention to breaches of security. Physical harm to a volunteer 
or a hostage-taking is a more serious concern, although the Ontario system has never 
experienced either harm to, or hostage-taking of, a volunteer. Volunteers must be informed 
of the risk and they also need to be informed of the superintendent's authority to suspend all 


programs and to refuse to admit volunteers during periods of unrest or severe tension - and 
be prepared to comply. Careful volunteer and staff training is still the best precaution. 


in this period of overcrowded institutions and fiscal restraints, little money is available for 
volunteer programs. Yet, Community participation has a cost to the ministry, albeit a 
modest one. The salaries for one full-time institutional volunteer coordinator for the 
ministry and fifteen part-time coordinators in the larger institutions are the biggest item. 
institutions must also pay for correctional officers to supervise volunteer programs. The 
ger institutions have greater flexibility to deploy staff from one area to another but, 
ller institutions have very few officers on duty during the evening hours when most 
unteer programs take place, with the result that additional staff must be called in at 
onal cost. Out-of-pocket transportation costs for volunteers are a modest but 
le cost. Similarly, supplies and equipment are necessary and predictable. These 


1ased as funds are available, or surplus or unused materials may be contributed by 
ity OrganiZations. 


what are the components of a successful volunteer program? The Ontario objective for all 
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correctional programs is to reinforce the responsibility of all participants in the correctionat 
Process: inmates, staff, and the community. With this goal in mind, the means becomes 
more Clear and a five-part cycle has emerged. Initially, the need for a particular program is 
identified. For example, an inmate may need assistance with a correspondence course, or a 
number of inmates with poor employment records require pre-employment counselling. 
Appropriate volunteers are recruited or offer their services at the urging of staff or existing 
volunteers. They are screened, all references are checked, and an orientation and training 
of both volunteers, and staff must occur before the program begins. Once started, every 
program requires supervision for content and for security purposes. A method of evaluating 
programs is also desirable. Short-term or periodic programs ought not to be overlooked 
where need and availability of volunteers fluctuates. This cycle indicates the need for a 
designated correctional employee who is responsible for all programs in the institution. The 
person may be a volunteer coordinator, the superintendent, shift supervisor, or chaplain. 
Where there is such a person, programs develop, flourish, or are discontinued according to 
need. Otherwise, programs are inconsistent, are subject to undermining by staff, and die on 
the vine. 


Volunteer programs produce unmistakable benefits in the institution. Primarily, they 
provide opportunities for inmates to learn the skills and behavior which allow them to 
assume responsibility for themselves. They also permit staff and the community to 
Participate in the process. In purely economic terms, volunteers contributed more than 41 
man years of time and effort with a value approaching three quarters of million dollars in 
1981. 


Reducing the tension in institutions is a major internal benefit derived from volunteer 
programs. When inmates are absorbed in useful activity, they do not harass staff or one 
another. This was demonstrated in an institution which initiated recreation programs, 
assisted by volunteers, after being without them. There had been constant fights and 
arguments among inmates before the program began, but as soon as regular recreation was 
provided the fighting stopped. 


The effect upon the community's attitude is by far the most important benefit. When 
volunteers come into an institution, the community becomes more receptive to inmates who 
work and volunteer in the community during their sentence. In short, mutual responsibility 
is fostereds 


social worker in Mental Health, Family 
Service, and Community Development 
programs. In joining the ministry she held 
positions as chief social worker at the 
Vanier Centre for Women, coordinator of 


ary the correctional worker’ program at 
Sheridan College, Oakville (on secondment) 
and staff development officer. Mrs. 
Satterfield recently obtained her law 
degree from Osgoode Hall Law School and 
was called to the Ontario Bar in 1982. She 
also holds a Bachelors degree in psychology 
Mary Satterfield was coordinator for and sociology from the University of 
institutional volunteer programs and _ has British Columbia and both Bachelor and 
visited all 47 institutions in the province. Masters’ degrees in social work from the 
She is presently practicing law. Mrs. University of Ottawa. She is married and 
Satterfield joined the Ontario Ministry of has four grown children scattered from 
Correctional Services in 1970 as a social Vancouver to London, England. She is an 
worker in the Whitby and Toronto (Don) avid (but not very expert) outdoor sports 
Jails. Previously she had worked as a enthusiast and a classical music buff. 
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Native Indian 


Robert W. S ‘e discovered the fascina- 
tion of the Yukon and portrayed its images 
in poetry so we too could experience the 
rugged, harsh realities of remote wilder- 
ness and the people who inhabit it. 
Northern Ontario is not altogether unlike 
Service's Yukon; the common elements are 

few settlements in a vast expanse of 
land, isolation, and a people who live close 
to, and are often reliant on, nature. 


The Cree and Ojibway of northern Ontario 
live in the towns, in settlements, or on 
reserves across the Canadian Shield. This 
is a rugged land of rocks, lakes, and trees. 


A 


Viany communities are 50 to 100 miles 
apart, some are joined by a ribbon of road, 
while others have only an air route or a 
skidoo trail linking them with one another. 


fraditonally, the people in the remote 


ie 


robation 
and 
role 


aie by J. Robert Wyber 


areas relied on hunting, trapping and fish- 
ing for their livelihood, but in recent years 
with the decline in wildlife, they developed 
a greater reliance on government agencies 
for their subsistence. With few or no 
employment opportunities, there was a 
cultural weakening. Parental responsibili- 
ties were eroded with the removal of 
children to residential schools; the gulf 
between generations increased with the 
parents speaking their native tongue and 
the children being educated in English. 
Also, few administrative skills were 
required by the Band leadership because 
health, education, housing, and welfare 
were all handled by government agencies. 


Pride and self-confidence reached a low 
ebb. 


The problems these people now face, as 
noted in an earlier article in correctional 
OPTIONS!, are numerous. A dispropor- 


Nahmabin, Ralph, The Native Offender, correctional OPTIONS, Fall, 1981. 
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tionate number of them appear before the 
courts and in the correctional system. 
There is a high incidence of alcohol abuse, 
gas sniffing, and unemployment. Couple 
this with the frustration and adjustments 
faced as greater responsibility for their 
own affairs is assumed and the result is a 
frequent turnover of Band leaders and Band 
employees. 


The changes in lifestyle over the past few 
years are great. Within the last six years 
dial telephones have replaced many of the 
old radio telephone systems; television, 
heretofore unavailable, is now beamed via 
satellite from the major North American 
cities into homes in most northern settle- 
ments; and air strips have been built on 
many reserves, thus providing year-round 
availability of supplies and_ services 
previously interrupted by spring break-up 
and fall freeze-up. 


Administrative policies and practices have 
also undergone marked changes in the last 
two decades. With the expansion of non- 
reserve schooling, children, who previously 
were sent to residential schools, can now 
remain at home for their basic education. 
Economic and social development including 
housing, welfare, and alcohol programs, 
formerly handled by government depart- 
ments, are now under the control of the 
Band. Native police constables are 
selected by and work under Band Councils 
but receive their training, support, and 
back-up through the Ontario Provincial 
Police. 


Until the fall of 1974, probation was a rarely 
used disposition by the courts on those 
reserves which were accessible only by air. 
One officer using float and ski-equipped 
aircraft visited up to sixteen reserves, the 
most distant being 900 miles from Kenora. 
Other locations were soon added as 
probation became a sentencing option, and 
additional experienced officers were 
transferred to this developing service. 


On his first visit to any community, the 
probation officer met with the chief and 
council to explain the function of probation 
and his role as a probation officer. Many 
of these meetings proved awkward for the 
officer who had to learn to communicate 
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through an interpreter. Many words do not 
translate easily from one language to 
another; one such word is probation. In one 
community the interpreter translated it 
thus: "Probation is a second chance to keep 
the rules. The rules are: see the guy who 
is talking every time he comes, don't break 
the law, don't fight, don't drink, and be 
nicer to other people". 
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Unfortunately, 


the person who did the 
talking wasn't always able to return to the 
communities as frequently as required to 
provide regular counselling to probationers. 
Therefore, follow-up discussions with Band 
Councils resulted in the hiring of resident 


part-time probation workers. It was their 
job to see probationers regularly; advise 
and support them in keeping the terms of 
their order; and send monthy client 
progress reports to the probation office. 
The probation officer did follow-up visits 
with those experiencing serious problems 
and retained the responsibility for enforce- 
ment. 


Court is now held on the fly-in reserves 
only every two to three months. When it 
occurs, it is a major event and many turn 
out for the occasion to hear the charges 
read and dispositions imposed. Throughout 
the ~ hearing, natives spolice.. officers: 
probation workers, and a chief or his 
representative, may assist the court by 
providing a character assessment, or a 
verbal pre-sentence report about the 


person before court. Community 
interest carries from the judicial! 
system into the habilitation process. 
Sometimes it i: page small town 
curiosity to see if a new obationer will 
adhere to all the tern -order. Often 
genuine support oiiere > The perso! 
who is placed on probation € is 
expressed at his being utted to na 
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Annual worksho; e held for all contract 
workers to suppiement visits by the 
officer. The se meet some f I ainins 
needs, but more important, they 
forum for all workers to 
common concerns of ho counsel 
difficult clients, and to discuss methods 
and programs that might meet the needs of 
lients who have chronic gas-sniffing ot 


alcohol problems. 


Over the years the role of the probation 
worker has expanded. Where the numbers 
warrant, they have become full-time 
employees, responsible for all aspects of 
probation: from the supervision of clients 
and the placement and supervision of 
community service work, to the gathering 
of information for pre-sentence reports. 
Other changes have also occurred. In the 
major communities of Red Lake, Sioux 
Lookout, Kenora, Fort Frances, and 
Thunder Bay, the native friendship centres 
have contracted with the ministry to 
provide specialized services to the native 
people. Sioux Lookout provides an office 
and reporting centre for probationers. Red 
Lake has contracted to operate the 
community resource centre which houses 
12 inmates; a similar centre operates in 
Thunder Bay for women. Fort Frances 
provides an alcohol-counselling service for 
probationers, and Kenora has a_ native 
inmate liaison contract, similar to that in 
Thunder Bay, which provides a worker to 
visit all native inmates, contact employers, 
family, and Band Councils on their behalf, 
and assist them in formulating release 
plans. 


The many changes that have taken place, 


and continue to take place, have done 
much to build self-confidence and to 
promote community involvement. 


Community interest and involvement is at 
the heart of any worthwhile rehabilitative 
process. We, as a ministry, recognize this 
and are committed to work with Band 
Councils and native organizations in 
providing the best service possible to the 
native peoples 
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He has a B.A. from 
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Waterloo Lutheran 


Saskatchewan. 
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(now Wilfred Laurier) and a B.D. from 


Presbyterian College, Montreal. He 
served pastorates in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, and was a community 


development worker with Indian Affairs, in 
Geraldton, Ontario prior to entering 
probation services, Kenora, 1970. In the 
early '70s, Mr. Wyber travelled extensively 
by bush plane, introducing probation 
services to more than 15 remote Indian 


reserves and settlements throughout 
northern Ontario. He is now area 
manager. 
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WHAT FOLLOWS IS AN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT AND A TRIBUTE TO 'CHARLES', THE 
TYPE OF PERSON WHO LIKE SO MANY OTHERS HAS TAUGHT US ABOUT EFFECTIVE 
EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS AND SHOWN US WE CANNOT AFFORD TO GET ALONG 
WITHOUT HIM. 


by Maria V. Kelly 


Along the stretch of highway, the country- 
side is dotted with colourful farms. 
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Further along, I see outskirts of town, with 
its cluster of industrial plazas in stark 
contrast to this pastoral scene. [ am 
driving to a small rural community to 
interview the co-ordinator of an employ- 
ment program. The town is like many 
others I] have visited, and the co-ordinator 
is as vigorous, warm and intense as any | 
have met. In fact, Charles is a remarkable 

on and his participation in community 


s has made him a social celebrity. 
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of these drop-outs 
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ients of the local 

Office, Charles 
Canada Employment 
rogram be offered to 
through a cooperative 


with the local community college. 
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In this way a Youth Action Committee was 

lished; the committee's purpose being 

) initiate program development and locate 
‘ssary funds. 


agencies were asked to pool their 
resource and skills. Service 
and the Chamber of Commerce 
ded accommodation and _ start-up 
[he agencies agreed on their 

e shares of the total budget and 
clients they anticipated 
to the program. Probation and 
conducting an internal needs 

oresaw more than 50 referrals in 

one year period. All the agencies signed 

a Contract guaranteeing 30 per cent of the 
program's total budget cost among them. 
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The community committed itself to 25 per 
cent of the cost, and the final 45 per cent 
was made available through the Ontario 


Youth Secretariat. 


The program was designed to serve people 
between the ages of 15 and 20 who had quit 


school and/or could not benefit from 
conventional employment services. It 
provided a full assessment of each 


candidate as well as individual counselling. 
A Basic Job Readiness Program, operated 
by the community college, was expanded to 
permit referrals from Charles' program. 
Service clubs assisted in locating lodgings 
for needy clients. 


There were four major components in the 
program: 


the assessment phase, 

the pre-employment preparatory phase, 
the placement phase, 

the maintenance phase. 
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All these involved community participation 
under Charles' leadership. 


In the assessment phase, client interviews 
were used to evaluate all referrals. A goal 
statement and an attainment schedule 
were developed for each client, and their 
roles and responsibilities were defined. As 
each client moved from one phase to the 
next, case conferences, attended by the 
client and all other current potential 
participants, were held for feedback and 
re-assessment. 


The 10 day pre-employment program 
provided time for discussion about client 
apprehensions, misconceptions, and work 
attitudes. Through structured group 
discussions, exercises, and community 
speakers, they evaluated their own use of 
time, adjusted their expectations, prepared 
resumes, and rehearsed for job searches 
and interviews. Where job readiness was at 
a low level, the clients were referred to 
the 18 week Basic Job Readiness Program, 
sponsored by the Canada Employment and 
Immigration Commission. 


Upon graduation from the second phase, 
clients were placed in employment settings 
with members of the Youth Action 
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Committee for an assessment of their work 
habits. The assessments detailed such 
things as attendance, promptness, ability 
to take instruction, and job performance. 
The volunteer employers were responsible 
for immediate feedback to the clients, and 
a written report to Charles at the end of 
the "work week". For some clients, this 
report was their only reference by an 
employer and became crucial in obtaining 
their first job. 


Job placement was a difficult task. There 
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was fierce competition 
jobs available. Graduates of Charles' 
program who had no marketable skills were 
encouraged to obtain further training. The 
Canada Manpower Industrial Training 
Program and the Ontario Career Action 
Program encouraged the hiring of these 
graduates by offering incentives to 
employers. Although long term employ- 
ment could not be guaranteed, clients were 
given the chance to build up a work 
experience file. 


Often clients had to settle for poorly paid, 
low-status jobs. To encourage them, a 
recreational program that included 
baseball and hockey was established. 
Charles also set up a team billiard tourna- 


ment, sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce. Events were offered by the 
YMCA with the purpose of integrating 
the community. A grant 

itted the group to purchase sports 
nent of their own and_ hire 


sellors when the program 


reason for the 
reation program 
icipants good 

the clients 
ram had quick 
e hired, not just 
ut for their ability 
the playing field. 
gram was to guide 
tive use of leisure 


ation skills. 


ies one afternoon. He 

ound facilities. 

ributions, he — said, 

oudly inc furnishings around the 
spacious rec area, The inviting 
aroma of wafted up from the 
refreshment it vear the entrance. "The 


environment ients first encounter is 
important if we are going to serve people 
who have reservations about walking 


hreartoh that frar F ry 
rougn tnat iro door.’ 


client named Dennis was in the 
e-writing his resume. "He is doing 
i let him know", she 
iked Charles. "Claude phoned and 
its te ou immediately. He's upset. 
ippeintment for this afternoon." 
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unteer turned to me to explain. 
eg been turned down at his 
iterview. He is so depressed." 


nat being turned down on 
even several job interviews is 
pre-employment program 

clients to deal with these 
ytments, not as personal 
-tions, Dut as economic realities or as 
loyers' prerogatives in the selection 
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process. Even well-integrated job hunters 
had trouble handling continual rejection. If 
their lives had held a series of failures, it 
was important that each new experience 
bring a measure of personal success in 
order to keep the individual involved. 


Charles went on to explain that Claude has 
seen a series of failures in his life, and he 
was the kind of client that had not 
previously been attracted to the program. 
The normal activities within the group such 
as skill assessment, resume preparation, 
and interview rehearsal are not enough for 
Claude. For special cases like his, 
additional activities and procedures were 
developed to deal directly with problems 
that arose. 


In order to develop personal programs for 
problem clients, Charles has asked a local 
university to study current research about 
employment counselling, met with the 
consultant at the Canada Employment 
Office and attended a number of workshops 
on vocational counselling. Hetetnen 
prepared a report with a proposal for 
program development. If the approach 
that had been developed demonstrated 
significant impact on the © group's 
employability, an attempt would be made 
to integrate it into the program next 
spring. 


This study showed, that by leaving school 
without entering some other sphere for 
self-definition, kids, clients were denied a 
means of meeting such needs as a sense of 
belonging, self-esteem, and self- 
actualization. Those who had conventional 
work-oriented values experienced high 
levels of stress and frustration when they 
could not participate in the workforce. 
They were, however, motivated, and 
responded to planned programs for change. 


Charles tried very hard not to generalize 
about his clients and their special needs, 
but he said certain common characteristics 
could be seen. The majority of clients in 
need of special services are under the age 
of 20, below grade 10 in education, and had 
sporadic employment records associated 
with being fired, laid-off or quitting. 

A survey 
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unemployed individuals with employed 
youth in the same age range and produced 
an additional profile. It showed the 
unemployed believed they lacked the 
ability to get and hold a job, and that they 
were anxious when faced with new 
Situations and people. Both Dennis and 
Claude shared these attitudes. Claude did 
not value work as an activity. The survey 
pointed out that this value factor 
separated the workers and the students 
from those chronically out of work. 
Dennis, on the other hand, was a potential 
worker. He believed in the work ethic but 
was very anxious and unsure of himself. 


A social skills training program evolved 
from the research. It included extensive 
counselling and role-playing of successful 
behaviors. One component of the program 
offers a technique to reduce anxiety called 
flooding. In Dennis' case, for example, the 
specific situations or triggers that 
produced stress and anxiety were defined. 


Using this information as a basis for 
questions, a _ series of three minute 
interviews lasting about an hour was 
arranged. Dennis was asked to report, 


using a seven point scale, his perception of 
his anxiety levels and skill levels in dealing 
with each interviewer. The interviewers, 
who were volunteers, kept their own record 
of his performance. Dennis and the 
volunteers were consistent in showing that 
anxiety levels declined and skill levels 
rose. "Flooding" was found to be an 
effective method of integrating learning 
within a counselling situation. It also 
seemed to reassure him that he could 
handle a number of different types of 
situations successfully. 


With Claude, the group faced the problem 
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of a lack of commitment to the work ethic. 
How could they successfully engage him in 
long-range vocational planning? His 
lifestyle had brought excitement, peer- 
recognition, and immediate rewards. The 
challenge was to keep him interested even 
when there were long waiting lists for 
training courses; unbending bureaucracies; 
dreary, sometimes boring, work- 
placements; and rejections from personnel 
staff. 


A warm relationship between Claude and a 
certain volunteer was a critical factor for 


success. Firm limits and expectations 
were set, and the volunteer reviewed and 
assessed all of Claude's achievements, 
however small, giving praise and 


recognition for any accomplishments. 


As Charles was explaining this to me, a 
clean-cut boy entered the office. I had 
expected all clients to be rather scruffy 
with long hair and wearing jeans. Charles, 
seeing my expression, said an important 
part of the program was grooming. 


Students were taught to groom themselves 
for acceptance in the conventional 
workplace. There was a lot of support for 
the theory that first impressions were 
lasting. He said the program tried to 
present the people as well as their skills. 


It was finally time for me to leave, and as I 
drove home, I thought about Charles. 
Perhaps the major feature in his success 
was the ordering of his priorities. He 
believed organizations were here to serve 
people. People came first, and for those 


who found it difficult to operate in a 
setting, 


formal education Charles had 


found a way to helps 


Ms. Kelly has degrees in both English and 
Psychology and she is currently in a post- 
graduate counselling program at_ the 
Ontario Institute of Studies in Education. 
She joined probation and parole services in 
1967, and has worked for both Metro- 
Toronto and the Halton-Peel regions. 
Presently, she is a project development 
officer with the community programs 
Support services branch, Ontario Ministry 
of Correctional Services. 
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Photo courtesy of "Oshawa This Week". (Left to right) Front row: C.J. Miller-Ashton (area 
manager), David Schmid (standing), Al Dempsey, Bob House, Gerry Ravensdale, Tim 
Mackendrick (standing), Julie Lynn, Julie Cockerton. Back row: John Buffet (film crew), 


John Stoneman (hidden), Brad Feeney, Dr. Peter Noble, Mark Stringer, Ken Post (C.S.C.), 
Angus Bentley (assistant). 
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Since the days of the first Canadian 
explorers, canoeing has been a means of 
transportation, exercise and_ recreation. 
Today, able-bodied men and women face 
the peril of the whitewater rapids, both for 
enjoyment and out of necessity. There is a 
certain thrill to canoe along a river that 
for 12,000 years has slowly and purpose- 
fully carved its way through rock and 
forest. 


Outward bound programming is a well 
established tradition within the ministry of 
correctional services. This particular eight 
day trip, a description of which follows, is 
thought to be the first of its kind in 
Canada because it included disabled people 
and probationers as contributing members 
in a wilderness excursion. 


The week-long trip was along the 
Petawawa River in Algonquin Park, 
northern Ontario. The river passes through 
several small lakes and a number of 
sections run through challenging rapids. 


The group consisted of 
one who is disabled; a disabled non- 
probationer; a probation officer; a member 
of the Frenchman's Jaycees; a physician; 
and a five-man film crew, along to 
document the trip. 


five probationers, 


As a probation and parole officer, with the 
ministry of correctional services, 
Pickering, I was in charge of the trip. 


The six participants came together for the 
first time in March 1982. They met at 
least once a week for 10 informal training 
sessions which were developed to prepare 
them for the trip. The training sessions, 
also under my direction dealt with first 
aid, inwater rescue, camping skills, mouth- 
to-mouth resuscitation, environmental 
studies, and fitness. In addition, the 
Participants received both personal 
instruction in canoeing and watched films 
made by experts about whitewater 
Canoeing. Finally, each had to qualify for 
the trip by writing a comprehensive 
examination. The training sessions were 
geared towards the concept of team 
building, and they afforded the project 
coordinator an opportunity to identify the 
various strengths and weaknesses of the 
participants. 
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On June 14th, 1982, the group ventured 
forth deep into the interior of Algonquin 
Park. David was the only member of the 
group to have served a sentence in an 
institution. He had habitually been an 
underachiever; but, during the course of 
the trip, he established unchallenged 
leadership skills and assumed personal 
responsibility for the transportation and 
safety of Bob, a paraplegic, who for the 
past nine years had lived his life in a 
wheelchair. 


Surprisingly perhaps, Bob was also on 
probation. The others somehow suspected 
and later he confirmed it. He was arrested 
for siphoning funds from the treasury of a 
local wheelchair basketball team in order 
to Coverwhis= rent. “Part of the penalty 
incurred was an almost total rejection by 
members of the disabled community. One 
of his personal goals in joining in the 
whitewater experience was to make 
amends and regain his pride and dignity in 
that select fraternity. Before the trip, he 
asserted that he too had the right to 
accept risks and challenges. He observed 
that this kind of adventure held risks for 
the ablebodied as well as the disabled but 
he felt confident that given the pretraining 
exercises in safety procedures, he was 
assuming an intelligent undertaking. 
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One of the advantages of a project of this 
magnitude is that it tends to compress the 
process of relationship building. At first, 
the conversation among the members on 
the trip re around areas of 
commonalities such as common friends, 
kes and dislikes, various lifestyles 
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our second Julie. She had suffered a 
broken back in an automobile accident and 
whereas Bob had had some _ wilderness 
experience, she had had none. Simple 
tasks, such as moving about the campsite 
or protecting herself from insects and wet 
weather required a great deal of thought 
and planning. During the entire eight-day 
trip, she never once complained and 
technically, she became the most polished 
and improved member of the team. As 
Julie proudly pointed out, she was the only 
member of the group not to capsize her 
canoe. 


"We all surprised ourselves," said Bob, "no- 
one was an amateur at the end of the trip 
because of the experience, the training, 
and the planning." 


It has often been asked whether this type 
of outward bound programming fosters 
long-term changes in personality or is 
purely a situational phenomenon. There 
are a number of variables at play and there 
are many unknowns to be examined before 
any definitive analysis can be offered. 
However, if one believes in human growth 
and believes that this process can be 
accelerated by challenging clients on their 
own level - emotionally, physically, and 
intellectually - then it is worthy of serious 
investigation. 


I am is quick to add that the film about 
this whitewater experience, called 
Whitewater Without Wheels demonstrates 
that the greatest obstacle to both the 
physically and socially handicapped is often 
the attitudes that others have about them 
and in many ways, related to that, the 
attitude they have about themselves. If 
such attitudes can be developed, it stands 
that they can also be alterede 
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Gerry Ravensdale began his career in 
corrections at Grandview Training School, 
December, 1973. In 1976, he joined the 
probation and parole services in Ajax, 
Ontario. Mr. Ravensdale is a graduate of 
York University. He has an honors degree 
in history and geography. He is married 
and his hobbies include scuba diving, skiing, 
and woodworking. He is vice-president of 
the Frenchman's Bay Jaycees. 
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by Darryl Plecas and Timothy Segger 


Introduction 


What causes crime? Do any of the range of correctional programs employed around the 
world truly affect recidivism? These questions and others relating to the reasons people 
commit crimes are asked of correctional workers all the time. While most perhaps know the 
answers, giving them is not easy. Rare are the correctional workers who have not faced the 
community resident who awaits answers with great skepticism and ‘hard line’ options about 
criminality. 


A major problem with having to answer questions about crime and Criminality has not so 
much to do with our lack of understanding of crime, but rather with our lack of knowledge 
about a simple way to respond while still recognizing the complexity of the issues. Theories 
are discussed and criticized as if there is little consistency among them, when in fact they 
should be more properly treated as simply representing different emphases. Similarly, 
research findings regarding correlates of criminal behavior are often discussed and 
criticized without proper attention to differential effects (differences among discrete sub- 
groups) and masking effects (effects masked by the presence of other effects). Then too, it 
is only recently that we have been encouraged to take the holistic apporach necessary to 
understanding the way all the information available can fit together. 


The purpose of this article is to present a view of Criminality that correctional workers can 
adopt with the general public when discussing the causes of crime, appropriate correctional 
intervention strategies, and reasons for recidivism. This is not suggested as a replacement 
for contemporary theories on criminality but as a framework which will assist to quickly 
assimilate newly acquired knowledge about any number of theories and research findings 
into any one perspective on criminality one might wish to consider. We have found that 
most members of the public feel this model enhances their understanding of crime and 
criminals, and their appreciation of the difficult task faced by correctional workers. We 
have avoided specific reference here to theories, research and the terminology we might 
ordinarily use in a discussion with correctional workers. 


Categorizing the Causes of Crime 


The reasons some people commit crimes, and others do not, can be grouped into six basic 
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consider that some theory and research, 


categories. Actually, there are more if we 
binations of these basic categories. 


regarding the causes of crime, really amounts to com 
The six categories are: 


is The nature of an individual's makeup 


Some people believe that crime has something to do with either personality 
disorders, physiological or neurological abnormalities, physical appearance, and 
an individual's personal needs and goals, and/or lack of education, work skills and 


social skills. 


2. The presence or lack of inner controls 


Some research indicates that people do not commit crimes because they possess 
very strong internal constraints including: a high level of moral reasoning, a fear 
of repirsal, a well developed conscience and/or strong socially acceptable beliefs 
and values. Most people who commit crimes have a significant lack of internal 
constraints. 


he presence or lack of: outer controls 


Some research indicates that people do not commit crimes because they have 

ng and influencing ties to a church, family, co-workers, law-abiding friends, 
a cohesive community. Such controls, depending on the degree to which 
ey exist, can provide peer pressure, guidance, assistance, positive labelling, 
stection, and/or a sense of belonging for an individual. Those people 
ve a significant lack of these controls (external constraints) are far more 
o Commit crimes than those who don't. 


4, The pres ce or absence of negative social and environmental influences 


Som. research suggests that many people commit crimes because of peer 
pressure, a lack of work and social opportunities, and/or poor social and 
economic conditions within their environment. 


oy The presence or absence of negative circumstances 


Some People feel that some crimes are due largely to the presence of certain 
situational factors present at the time and/or just prior to the crime occurring. 
Drugs and alcohol might negatively affect an otherwise normally controllable 


situation, as might any number of things which are known to affect stress levels 
and a person's biochemistry generally. 
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The presence or absence of factors affecting opportunity 


Some things such as the accessibility of weapons and poor environmental design 
can provide unusually easy opportunity to commit crimes. On the other hand, 
some things, such as the presence of law enforcement, good environmental 
goiep and physical danger can, in some cases, virtually eliminate opportunity. 
While every crime requires an opportunity and while some individuals (perhaps 
Career criminals) seek out opportunities, some incidents of crime are due largely 
to the influence of what we might call "unusual" and/or "tempting" opportunities. 


OF a ue ee ; 
me oS eS will recognize that there is truth to at least some of the theory and research that 
fe ea ae of the above categories, yet we can cite examples where a category 

mingty Coesn't apply; people who lack inner controls yet don't commit criminal offences; 
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people who appear to possess strong inner controls, but who do behave criminally; people 
who have long had a significant lack of work and social opportunities yet would never think 
seriously about committing a criminal offence; or people who have committed crimes 
despite having an excellent work situation and social opportunities. However, as we will 
explain, these apparent discrepancies should not at all lessen the credence we would give to 
one of the six basic categories mentioned. 


The Significance of Pronounced Categories 


Imagine that each of the six basic categories represents a continuum on which the 
"significant presence" of the category is on one end and the "significant lack" of the 
category is on the other. And consider that together the six categories represent a set as 
illustrated below. 


SET OF CONTINUUMS 


Positions on this side Positions on this side 

of midpoint work to of midpoint work to 

increase likelihood of negate potentially 

Criminality negative effects from 
other side 


es) MIDPOINT (+) 


significantly negative significantly positive 
personal make-up personal make-up 


significant lack of significant presence of 
inner controls inner controls 


Significant lack of significant presence of 
outer controls outer controls 


significant absence of 
negative social and 
environmental influences 


significant presence of 
negative social and 
environmental! influences 


significant absence of 


Significant presence of 
negative circumstances 


negative circumstances 


significant absence of 
unusual or tempting 
Opportunities 


significant presence of 
unusual or tempting 
opportunities 


At any given moment in their lives, some people will fit on the positive side of each 

continuum and others will fit on the negative side of some continuums. But because we are 

talking about something complex and difficult to quantify, generally speaking it is only 

possible to estimate roughly where any one person would fit on each of the SIX continuums at 

any given point in time. For example, we can take an account of an individual's make-up 

(e.g., personality traits, skills, abilities, intelligence, physiology, physical appearance, and 

| “the sum total of all positive and negative factors, and have a rough idea 

fit that individual on the personal make-up continuum. However, there are 

e who have attributes that are clearly and significantly negative or positive, and are 
identifiable as being on one end of the continuum or the other. 


needs), Consider 
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are peop © are either exceptionally bright, skilled, educated, or have an 
logical make-up; and there are people who have significant 
disord: iminished mental capacity, poor social skills, or physiological or 
abnormalities. The problems of the latter group are often so pronounced that 
deter ing behavior is not affected by the presence of whatever positive 
ght ordinarily work to counteract negative behavior. Accordingly, if we 
£ people who consistently find themselves in trouble with the law, 

sople who are (because of one factor/condition or another) 
ative side of one or more of the first three continuums, or (2) if 
of one or more of the first three continuums, they are on the 
ye or more of the last three continuums at the time the criminal 
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vyho never engage in criminal activity are people who are either (1) on 
ie extren side of one or more of the first three continuums, or (2) if well on the 
negative side x more of these first three continuums, they are also on the extreme 
ive side oi yr more of the last three continuums. In other words, we aren't likely to 
ind a person \ trong inner and/or outer controls behaving criminally, but if we do, we 
will find that i is a pronounced presence of either negative social and environmental 
influences, nega’ circumstances and/or "unusual" opportunities. Similarly, we aren't 
likely to find a person with a significant lack of inner and/or outer controls behaving 
criminally where there is a pronounced absence of negative, social and environmental 
influences, negative circumstances and/or "tempting" opportunities. 
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Reducing Crime 


For some, the view of criminality outlined above might be considered too general to serve as 
a working guide to reducing crime. But is it? We don't really need to know all of the causes 
‘or the details of any causes) of fatal auto accidents to reduce highway fatalities. We need 
only build autos so well designed they protect drivers from personal injury regardless of 
mpact. In doing so we would not be ignoring the multiplicity of other causal factors such as 
speed, road design, weather conditions and driver carelessness - we would simply be 


ting To negat 


-€ whatever influence these other possible causal factors might have. 


Simila ly, there is no need to know the specifics about the causes of crime to reduce it; we 
only pee an indication of some of the Suspected potential causes. Perhaps we may never 
acct ae for each crime, the result of a multiplicity of factors, some 
raat tae diab in concert in an ever-changing environment. Still we can reduce 
crime »y interjecting factors into people's lives and their environment that are so 
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Referring to the six categories then, our efforts to reduce crime are, in effect, efforts to 
move individuals as close as possible to the far end of the positive side of each continuum. 
Our success in these efforts will depend on our capacity to intervene such that, for any 


person at any given point in time, at least one category is very pronounced on the positive 
side. 


Specific information will still play an important role .in helping to ensure that the 
intervention strategies we choose, or are forced to use (e.g., use of prisons), are the most 
effective, least expensive, and bring the least amount of interference and suffering into the 
lives of all people. 


The Difficult Task of Correctional Workers 


The correctional worker's role in attempting to reduce recidivism is difficult for at least 
two reasons which are related to the causes of crime. First, they have the disadvantage of 
not being able to address seriously factors falling within most of the six basic categories of 
Causes discussed here. They have little control over the social and environmental 
influences, negative influences and "unusual" opportunities presented to offenders leaving 
their custody. They have little control over the extent to which an offender is provided with 
outer controls, even where this lack of control is significant, given that most offenders will 
fit on the negative side of the continuum in at least one, and sometimes all categories of 
causes. 


Second, due to a variety of issues associated with the aims of sentencing and the provision 
of rehabilitation programs, correctional workers have the disadvantage of not being able to 
ensure that offenders who leave their custody are anywhere near the positive end of the 
continuum with respect to inner controls or individual make-up. Even where attempts are 
made to move individuals toward the positive end of the continuum in terms of inner 
controls and individual make-up through intensive correctional programming, the task 
always remains difficult because correctional workers usually have only a few months, or a 
few years at best, when movement toward the positive end of the continuum is something 
that normally occurs over a period of several years. 


Given such disadvantages, it should not surprise us that recidivism continues to remain high. 
Simply, most offenders leave custody as the enter, on the negative side of most continuums. 
To correct this situation correctional authorities have two options: (1) incarcerate, and thus 
eliminate the opportunity to commit crimes, or (2) provide correctional programs that 
ensure offenders leave custody with stronger inner controls, or as people who would fit at 
the extreme positive end of the continuum relating to their personal-make-up. As all of us 
are aware of the enormous social and economic costs and human suffering that comes with 
the first option. That leaves correctional authorities to continue their efforts to address the 
second - habilitation. 


Summary 


In both a social and professional context, the correctional worker will often find it necessary 
to offer a view of crime and recidivism in very simple terms. In all cases, the correctional 
worker will want to present a view which easily incorporates a listener's own personal 
beliefs and understanding of crime and recidivism. To this end, the correctional worker can 
follow these five steps in his/her guide: 


1. All of the different reasons that have ever been offered to explain why some people 
commit crimes and others do not can be grouped into six basic Cateponiesa eine 
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listener's own view should fit into one of these categories. 


2. These categories together can be viewed as representing a set of contin 
all individuals fall on the positive or negative side at any given moment in their lives. 


3. Positions on the negative side of each continuum work to increase the eee of 
| criminality, while positions on the positive side work to negate potential effects from 


the negative side. 


indivi to the most 
4, Our efforts to reduce crime are, in effect, efforts to move individuals 
positive side of each continuum. 


5 The task of correctional workers is particularly difficult because of their lack of 
control over an individual's position and movement on most of the continuumSs 
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Tim Segger 


Tim Segger began working as an educator 
in the criminal justice system in 1976, 
teaching sociology at the University of 
Victoria campuses in the B.C. Penitentiary 
and Matsqui Institution. He joined the. 
Correctional Service of Canada in 1977 as 
a socio-behavioral training specialist, and 
later gained experience as a parole officer. 


In 1980 he joined the Criminal Justice 
Department faculty at Fraser Valley 
College where he is currently co-ordinator 
of Criminal Justice Programs. He is a 
graduate with two degrees in sociology : 
from the University of Victoria and is the 

author and co-author of several articles 
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BIL/\CK< CREEK 
WENTURE 


GROWL 


Concern about the rising crime rate among 
the youth in the City of North York, within 
metropolitan Toronto, prompted school 
Principals to call together a group of 
interested citizens in 1973. At a public 
meeting, these Toronto principals voiced 
their anxiety about the rising crime rate 
and, as one of the possible contributing 
factors, the lack of recreational facilities 
and programs for the youth in the area. 
The group at this meeting banded together, 
and later applied for and was incorporated 
under the name of Black Creek Venture 
Group. 


The Black Creek Venture Group set forth a 
list of five objectives: 


- to provide young people with the 
opportunity to participate in group 
and teen activities; 
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- to provide young people with a place 
to belong to, to meet their friends, 
and socialize; 


- to provide a variety of programs for 
young people, such as teen sports, 
trips, special events, movie nights 
and dances; 


- to provide leadership training for the 
youth participants; and 


- to attempt to reach the youth who 
are having problems in adjusting to 
the norms of society and to provide 
them with positive alternatives. 

Initially, the Black Creek Venture Group 

operated its programs out of four area 

schools, but in 1977 the programs were 
amalgamated in a new community centre. 

Since its inception, the group has worked 

Closely with the North York Department of 
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Photographed in front of the 

Driftwood Community Centre: 
(from left to right) community 
workers Faith Hewitt and Brian 


Whitehead, and secretary Karen 
Vandervelde. 
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currently being a night program for 
adolescents age ider. This program 
provides recrea activities, operates 
four nights a we and caters to, on the 
average, more than young people per 
evening. 

The After-Four-Prograrn for six to 13 
year olds and also provides recreation 
activities. It operates Monday Friday, 
with more than 300 child registered 


A program for handicapped young people is 
in operation every Saturday during the 
winter and five days a during the 
3 = Opportunities nping, etc., 
ffered to those between the age of 12 
0. In addition, during the summer 
baseball league, and in the 
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service order program. A community 
service order is a condition of a probation 
order which requires the offender to 
perform a prescribed number of hours of 
unpaid work for the benefit of the 
community. Job placement opportunities 
for the completion of community service 
are provided and supervised by the group. 
A similar service has now been established 
under the Adult Community Service Order 
Program. 


In September 1980, the Black Creek 
Venture Group became more extensively 
involved in the criminal justice system 
when it entered into a contract with the 
Ministry of Correctional Services. Since 
the work of the Black Creek Venture Group 
is viewed by the ministry as being largely 
crime preventative, the focus of the 
contract was two-fold; (a) assistance to the 
group in its work of crime prevention, and 
(b) provision of service to selected ministry 
clients with a view to assisting these 
clients to become responsible, law abiding 
citizens. 


The Black Creek Venture Group has 
entered into a new agreement with the 
ministry with the establishment, in 
October 1982, of an Attendance Centre 
Program. The concept of Attendance 
Centres is not new to the field of 
corrections but it is a relatively new idea 
in Ontario. The essence of the program is 
the provision of intensive services to 


multi-probationers or parolees. Prior to its 
inception, months were spent in research- 
ing the community to discover and to 


establish linkages with the resources that 
would be key to the successful running of 
the program. 


While it is yet too soon to assess the 
impact of the program on the clients, some 
insight into what is happening may be 
gained from the observations of workers in 
the Attendance Centre Program. They 
refer to a quote from John Lennon (1980) - 
"Life is what happens to you while you're 
busy making other plans .. ." - and go on 
to say: 


"Much of our experience over the last year 
is reflected somehow in the above 
quotation. It reminds us that somewhere in 
between the theories of our proposals and 
the day to day practice of our program, the 
Attendance Centre has taken on a life of 
its own. Barriers are falling down, doors of 


communication are opening and attitudes 
are changing. The project itself has ceased 
to be just another program. It is an 
accepted part of people's lives in this 


community. In the haste to make "other 
plans" for our clients that include 
referrals, counselling sessions and 


programs to plug them into, we sometimes 
forget that a process is going on. Some of 
them are making that incredible leap from 
being "referred to" the centre to being 
"part of" the centre. The staff puts aside 
the notion of "multi-problem clients" and 
views them more as people with varying 
strengths and weaknesses. Andee the 
community puts aside the notion of 
"offenders" and views them more as young 
adults who are a reflection of the 
community's own strengths and 
weaknesses. The trust that develops on all 
sides as a result is the lifeline we depend 
on. 


It is hoped that formal evaluation of the 
Attendance Centre program will be done in 
the near future. With this in view, Sally 
Rogers of the Ministry's research branch is 
contacting the staff of the Centre and 
advising as to the kinds of data that should 
be collected. 


The Black Creek Venture Group has now 
been in existance for ten years. Six people 
make up the group, with Lenora Suddes as 
President. This group survives and 
succeeds) ~ because; ofits. unselfish 


commitment to the community. It survives 
and succeeds because of the support it 
receives from individuals and groups who 
recognize the value of the services being 
provided. It has answered and continues to 
need voiced in 


answer the the 1973 


meetings 


Gerry Gilmartin was born in Ireland and 
has a post-graduate degree in theology. 
Between 1969 and 1974 he worked as a 
probation and parole officer and was 
promoted to senior officer in 1975. Mr. 
Gilmartin became the area manager, 
probation and parole, Bay Street office, 
Toronto in 1979. In 1981, he assumed his 
duties as area manager, North York. Mr. 
Gilmartin has written many articles and 
had an open-line television program that 
dealt with corrections. 
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Ontario 


oard of Parole 


Winey or 


i of Parole 


a by John Roe* 


nembers (from left to right): Mr. G. McFarlane, Mrs. H. Marginson 


nd Mr. S. B wood, during a recent sitting of the Board at the Toronto Jail. 


the field of Ontario 
whether working in 
mmunity supervision -- 
'The Parole Boz has historically tended 
to be regarded as a somewhat august, 
semi-judicial body, far removed from the 
common daily round. Whereas it does not 
command quite the same formal respect as 
the familiar "Everyone rise..." injunction 
of courtroom protocol, nevertheless, few 
were left in doubt as to when it is in town. 


To those oi 
corrections 
institutions or 


In the next few years, however, it is likely 
that paroling procedures and decision- 
making will increasingly come under public 
scrutiny. As of January 1, 1983 all alleged 
parole violators in Ontario are _ being 
offered the opportunity of a personal hear- 
ing prior to the board rendering a decision 
whether to continue or revoke parole -- 
this, following a judicial ruling citing 
Canada's new Charter of Rights. Other 


legal challenges -- such as the 'right' to 
legal representation at parole hearings -- 
are anticipated. All of these developments 
point to parole becoming the new battle- 
front of corrections. 


What constitutes sufficient punishment/- 
denunciation for particular offences; when 
is an individual considered ready for social 
reintegration; and how does one balance 
the risks in releasing offenders on parole 
before the expiry of their prison terms, are 
all philosophical issues faced daily by 
parole boards. One approach to these 
philosophical issues -- as has occurred in 
some jurisdictions in the United States -- 
has been to abolish parole boards 
altogether. At the other extreme there 
are those who would vest parole boards 
with predetermined, formulistic criteria 
aimed at reducing, if not entirely eliminat- 
ing, individual judgement by decision- 


* In the last issue of correctional OPTIONS the writer, then working in Ontario's Probation and 
Parole Services Branch, had the temerity to venture (among other things) some opinions 
about parole. Appointed in September 1982 to a two-year term on the Ontario Board of 
Parole, he now offers an ‘insider's! view on the provincial parole scene. 


a 
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makers. 


Corrections has enjoyed some discretion in 
managing the amount of time an inmate 
actually serves in prison, whether through 
regulated remission of sentence or the use 
of temporary absence programs. 
Nevertheless, there is often a misconcep- 
tion about parole boards in Canada -- 
perhaps because their authority depends 
directly on Ministers of the Crown -- that 
they are semi-judicial bodies, 'tampering' 
with court decisions. In my opinion nothing 
could be further from the truth. Although 
something of a neophyte to the parole 
process, I would like to offer the following 
observations (which do not necessarily 
represent the views of either the Ontario 
Board of Parole or the Ministry of 
Correctional Services): 


- The responsibilities of the Ontario 
Board of Parole are not of a semi- 
judicial; nature rather, the Board is 
charged with the task of determining 
whether it is in the best interests of 
both society and the offender that the 
remaining portion of the offender's 
time be served under community super- 
vision. This clearly falls within the 
mandate of corrections. 


- The notion of parole is based on the 
same premise as that which underpins 
correctional philosophy, to wit, people 
can and do change. At the time of 
“sentencing judges are simply not in a 
position to determine at what stage of 
an individual offender's sentence he or 
she is ready to change. 


- The concept of an independent paroling 
authority hangs from the premise that 
the determination of whether an 
individual is a suitable candidate for 
parole will not be influenced by other 
considerations such as prison  over- 
crowding and _ systemic institutional 
management and _ field supervision 
concerns. Instead, each decision about 
whether to grant or deny parole is an 
individual one -- and, as such, voted on 


accordingly. 
- The direct involvement of  non- 
correctional personnel in these 


A/T mes 
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decisions is a key dimension. Whereas 
it is not a 'jury of one's peers’ in the 
judicial sense, a parole board comprised 
overwhelmingly of persons drawn from 
a cross section of the community 
affords a balanced perspective -- at 
the same time fulfilling the larger 
objective of involving the community in 
the reintregration of offenders into 
society. 


- Finally, the democratic principle of an 
equal-voting, three-member board -- 
which is unique in Canada -- means 
that decisions are truly the outcome of 
independent judgement by those 
Participating. Whereas it is tempting in 
these difficult economic times to 
follow the example of other parole 
authorities and opt for two-member 
boards, or even a single hearing officer, 
I would suggest that there are intrinsic 
'costs' in developing these responsibili- 
ties. Attractive as it may appear to 
develop parole formulas (utilizing so- 
called quantifiable data to replace 
human judgement), it is as well to 
remember that the social sciences have 
yet to determine precisely when an 
individual is no longer a ‘criminal risk' 
to society -- short, that is, of employ- 
ing 'Clockwork Orange'-type  re- 
socialization techniques. For if nothing 
else the involvement of thoughtful, 
concerned citizens at this critical stage 
in the correctional process should keep 
us all on our toes in ensuring that 
justice is not only done, but seen to be 
dones 


Mr. Roe is Vice Chairman, West Central 
Region, Ontario Board of Parole 
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and of "moonshiners" set about their nefarious business. 


7 


“ups broke away only to run into each other as the night 


izing they were friends, each thought the other to be 


nd erce gun battle broke out. Finally, the firing died away 

wounded, The patriarch of the clan turned to his idiot son 

‘nrough them trees and see if ye can find out who them 
ifterwards, the son returned. "Them," he said, "is us." 


ast — by T.J.B. Anderson 


y of my is are volunteers and 
because no or lave too many friends, 
[ was some\ ‘luctant to write a 
critical article iis subject. .Criticizing 
voluntarism sé provoke reactions 
similar to thos oO “be Fexpected:, irom 
confessing a precilection for arson at a 


fireman's conve neither activity 

guarantees popularity. Nevertheless, 

inguiry is a necessity, for only by 

thorough examination can we make sure 

rganizations carry out their proclaimed 
date, and maintain their integrity. 


years, the use of volunteers has 
ne an increasingly important feature 
‘ields such as mental health, 
juvenile delinquency, as 
=ctional programs. Faced 
/ pressures on budgets, and 
ked reluctance of government to 
nore funds to social services, 
aaministrators have been forced to turn to 
inexpensive sources of labor to carry out 
many of the tasks they deem important, or 
even essential, and one of these sources 
has been volunteers. 


The allure of chéapness has, I believe, 
prevented administrators from analyzing 
the true nature of the transaction which 
takes place when volunteers are used to 
provide a service. Administrators, and 
their political » masters, y.arem@ealmose 
invariably forced to adopt pragmatic 
solutions for the problems they deal with. 
Rarely can they subject these solutions to 
a thorough analysis. 


A common rationale for the use of 
volunteers is best illustrated by quoting a 
relevant passage from a speech Mr. 
Bountiful Coordinator of Extra-curricular 
Activities for the Department of Good 


Causes has been making with some 


frequency in recent months. 


"One of my programs, for instance," Mr. 
Bountiful informs his audience, "uses 100 
volunteers a month for a total of 1,000 
hours. Based on the average salary paid in 
my department, this would cost my 
department $10.00 per hour, if we had to 
pay for these services. Thanks, therefore, 
to our generous public spirited volunteers 
the taxpayer has been saved $10,000." 


a eee 
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Such remarks usually bring polite, though 
restrained, applause from the audience. 
Many of them can remember only too well 
when Mr. Bountiful was apt to close his 
speeches with pleas for increased funding 
to expand a new program (certain to rid 
society of a major evil if only the taxpayer 
would be persuaded to make available a 
few million dollars more), and though, like 
the missionary to the Anthropophagi, they 
welcome the outward signs of a change of 
heart, nevertheless prudent self-interest 
dictates due caution be exercised. 


Plausible as Mr. Bountiful's case may 
appear, it does contain a number of 
inconsistencies. To take the most obvious: 
Mr. Bountiful may indeed have saved the 
taxpayers $10,000, but, at least by his own 
reckoning, 100 of these same taxpayers 
have made a contribution to the public 


weal of services which also had a value of 
$10,000. 


Despite the inconsistency and though, as 
will be shown shortly, it is misleading to 
place a monetary value on all voluntary 
activities, Mr. Bountiful has drawn atten- 
tion to an important principle. This is, 
that the provision of a service requires 
that something of value be passed from one 
part to the other, and if no payment is 
made in return, this does not render 
valueless the service transferred. In this 
instance, the provider is denied an 
opportunity of purchasing services, or 
goods, in an amount equivalent to the value 
of the services donated. If the reader 
doubts this, the following example should 
suffice to convince. Ms. Benevolence 
donates a valuable painting, or her slightly 
used Mercedes, to Mr. Bountiful's organiz- 
ation. He, in turn, can sell her gift and use 
the proceeds to hire a social worker, or 
provide food and housing, or do anything 
else worthwhile he chooses. However, if 
Ms. Benevolence is herself a social worker 
and volunteers to provide so many hours of 
her time at no cost to Mr. Bountiful, he is 
in exactly the same situation. If Ms. 
Benevolence's painting sells for $2,500 and 
social workers are paid $25 an hour, Mr. 
Bountiful can purchase 100 hours of 
service, whereas, if Ms. Benevolence 
volunteers 100 hours of her services as a 


a 
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social worker, then Mr. Bountiful is not 
required to pay out $2,500. In either case, 
Ms. Benevolence has transferred something 
worth $2,500; in the first case, her 
Painting, in the second, her services. 


Such considerations point to a further and 
more — subtle inconsistency in Mr. 
Bountiful's argument. In our society, many 
activities, by their very nature, are not 
perceived as ones which require payment. 
Good citizens coach hockey teams, provide 
leadership for youth organizations, teach in 
Sunday Schools, collect for the United Way 
- the list is almost endless - and these 
good citizens do not expect payment. 
Admittedly, payment may become 
appropriate in certain circumstances. For 
example, a coach may be hired if the 
baseball team requires _ professional 
coaching. But, generally, no payment is 
expected for coaching the junior baseball 
team, and neither should it be expected if 
the baseball team is behind bars. Mr. 
Bountiful, therefore, should not include 
this type of volunteered time in his figures. 


A further point should be made. Volunteer 
activity presupposes a situation where the 
participants have sufficient resources to 
allow marginal activity of this nature to be 
possible. Only as a_ society provides 
Opportunities for meeting basic needs by a 
limited outlay of time can voluntary 
activity become possible, and this remains 
true even though individuals may vary 
greatly in their perception of a need, and 
in the effort and resources they personally 
expend in satisfying their needs. 


Mr. Bountiful, by introducing a financial 
aspect, seems to be in contradiction to the 
traditional view of voluntary activity, and 
it may be of interest to speculate why this 
shift has taken place. Perhaps, all Mr. 
Bountiful intended was an analogy which 
allows his audience to appreciate the 
worthwhileness of the volunteer programs 
provided, but if this were so, we should 
find the volunteer activities alluded to 
would be the traditional ones, i.e., the ones 
not normally requiring payment no matter 
where they are performed. This is not the 
case. 


Consider a few examples: Volunteer 
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les, probation 

Bis prar support 

few | of these 

ayment normally 

the providing the service, 

ersing mple of the coach of 

inior ba eal Undoubtedly, 

€ are cas where it is difficult to 
lake a clear tion ‘ee ina 
small community eit g and running 
the library has always been a voluntary 
tivity aie, ifthe, Jarger 
unity is considered, we would find 
ivity is a pa id one. This is not so 
baseball team; this activity is a 

one in virtually all 

becomes a matter of 


this shift has taken place. 

seems to lie in the economic 
last decade, and the effect 
social outlooks. 


s been a real shortage of 
cesire to allocate resources 
the end result is the 
same. Organizations concerned with social 
welfare, _ and especially government 
organizations, have had financial 
restrictions placed on them which have 
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Xo Bountiful 


Artwork by Denis Andre 


prevented growth and in many instances 
have brought about reductions in the 
services provided. In this situation, Mr. 
Bountiful seems to deserve praise for 
taking steps tc maintain, or even improve, 
his services without additional recourse to 
the public purse. 


Unfortunately, as the previous analysis has 
shown, this is not so. Whether our social 
worker pays taxes or contributes time is 
immaterial; in both instances a resource 
has been transferred and used. In both 
cases, the contributor is precluded from 
using her services to obtain other goods 
and services, as would have been possible if 
taxes were not paid, or if payment were 
received in the usual manner for services 
rendered. Thus the use of volunteers can 
only counteract a real shortage of 
resources by increasing the amount of 
service which has to be performed before 
other goods or services can be purchased. 
Conversely, if there is a real need to shift 
resources to other endeavors, surely it 
would be more advantageous to identify 
Clearly the resources being transferred, 
and it is here that Mr. Bountiful's well- 
meaning efforts seem to "fudge" the 
situation. 


Granted that no society has unlimited 
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resources at its disposal, it would seem to 
be a prime purpose of any society to 
distribute its wealth in an _ organized 
fashion. Wealth consists of the vast range 
of goods and services available to the 
citizens of a country, and distribution in 
our society is achieved by the production 
of goods or the provision of services which 
are transferred through the medium of our 
monetary system. Though _ individual 
choice in production and consumption is 
encouraged (within limits), it is generally 
accepted that certain services are 
universal and it is incumbent on all to pay 
for them. Broadly speaking, this applies to 
government services, and though many 
services are purchased from the 
government on the basis of a fee for use, 
nevertheless, it is generally true that 
everyone is expected to contribute towards 
these services through a_ system of 
taxation. Though there is a difference of 
Opinion in our society as to the appropriate 
extent and nature of government services, 
our system of government does provide 
mechanisms for arranging and changing 
such matters. One thing would appear to 
be obvious. Governments have no 
resources at their disposal which are not 
part of the total resources available to a 
society. 


Thus, as we consider that part of the 
criminal justice system in Ontario which is 
subsumed by the term corrections, we find 
the following. Apart from some relatively 
small sums received in direct payment for 
services rendered, we have a system which 
is funded by taxes levied on the citizenry. 
There are no a priori reasons for this, but 
experience suggests this is an arrangement 
which is workable because of our society's 
views on justice, penal policy, and the role 
of government. It is possible to conceive 
of other systems, for example, one run 
entirely, or largely, on a voluntary basis, or 
one run for profit by private enterprise. If 
a new system is suggested to us, we have 
every right to require it to produce results 
as good as, or better than, our present one, 
and in doing so, it should be as efficient, 
and possibly cheaper. 


Because of economic circumstances, the 
public at large is disinclined to invest more 
of its resources in corrections. This may 
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not be advisable, and it may be shortsight- 
ed, but such decisions should only be 
reversed on the basis of reasoned 
arguments. One such argument would be 
that the additional investment of resources 
leads to a reduction in crime, with 
consequent savings to society as a whole. 
To support such an argument, we would 
expect its proponents to produce empirical 
evidence in confirmation, or, at least, 
offer theoretical grounds firm enough to 
justify their predictions of success. It is 
therefore not unreasonable to apply the 
same test to the use of volunteers. If the 
Claim is made that volunteers are a 
valuable resource, then it is proper to ask 
that their use be justified in just the same 
way as any other resource which is 
allocated to a particular endeavor. 


At this point, it might be as well to remove 
the stigma of guilt from Mr. Bountiful and 
place it firmly where it belongs - on all of 
us. If Mr. Bountiful really needs more 
resources, why are we not prepared to pay 
the real costs? Depending on volunteers 
does two things, neither of them 
particularly desirable. First, it makes a 
burden, which should be a universal one, 
the responsibility of a small group of 
people, and second, it interferes with the 
system for the distribution of resources, 
the foundation of our economic system. 
Economic trouble can stem from a 
shortage of resources; it can also stem 
from improper distribution. Though some 
of our material resources are in shorter 
supply than they once were, there is no 
overwhelming evidence that shortages are 
a critical factor in our economy, and if the 
unemployment figures are anything to go 
by, there is no shortage of labor to provide 
services, if that were our wish. This is not 
to suggest it would be desirable to go out 
and create jobs in the broad area of social 
services just for the sake of creating jobs. 
However, if something needs to be done, it 
seems highly desirable to attach a 
monetary value to it, realize that 
performance of the task entitles someone 
to a reasonable transfer of available 
resources, and then decide whether it is 
worthwhile doing so on that basis. 


It is on this point that we should be most 
Critical of voluntarism. It is indeed 
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History of 
Probation 


by Michael Crowley 


"The future of adult probation in Ontario will ultimately depend on the extent to 
which its purpose and services are comprehended by the public; there is need for 
education and interpretation to the public, and to the magistrates themselves." 1 


Dickson Taylor, 1952 


Thirty-one years later, those involved in probation and parole still feel this need for 
education and interpretation of services, both to the public and to the courts. To be 


a 


successful one must be able to define what the role of probation and parole is and know its 
goals and purpose. To this end, it is necessary to know some of the history of the 
organization, and to understand the internal and external forces that have had a lasting 


influence. 
Probation, as we know it, has had a short history in Ontario. This became evident as I read 


what is considered to be an important source document for the history of probation in 
‘> 4 master of social work thesis entitled A Study of Adult Probation 


\tario. The document is a 
ite and was written in 1952 by a social work student at the University of Toronto. 
lent was Dickson E. Taylor, who in 1975, became the director of the probation and 

service in Ontario. 

scial legislation which provided for the appointment of probation officers in 
s5 not written until 1922. From that time until 1951, only four jurisdictions in the 
vince had officers appointed under this act. There were 16 probation officers across 
ight of m located in Toronto. In 1952 these eight officers ‘supervised’ 556 
s. The oads ranged from 76 to 111 and since the standards required that 
rloner t rt a minimum of twice monthly for the first six months, it followed 


would see from between 50-75 clients on any given (reporting) 
regardless of the philosophical premise that probation officers 
| readjustment, the sheer number of cases militated against any 
ork principles. Fred Caunt, deputy chief probation officer, 


lhe size of the workload does not permit probation officers 
srobationers as is desirable".2 


+arle 
Leds 


le doing probation supervision became government employees, 
iction. It is important to recognize that although a generic role 


in Ontario has neither been immutably defined nor enshrined, two 

1. There has always been a dual function for probation officers; to 
repo! court, and to supervise people placed on probation. Over the years, . 
have ¢ around the role of casework versus administration; the helping model 
the sup »n model; the medical model versus the brokerage or team management 
»del; and mot ently, the opportunity model versus the retributive model. The role of i 
© probation cer cannot be considered in isolation from the rest of the system. The | 
goal or mission statement of the organization must be evaluated and the current status of 


the people involved in the criminal justice system must be examined. 


ation and parole ofticers, their roles, function, and definition can only be viewed in this 
context. "Probation was introduced initially as a humanitarian measure ... They were 
volunteers - Ministers and others - whose philosophy was that the offender was a deprived 
perhaps uneducated person who needed help in adjusting to his environment".3 Indeed, during 


the ye oy Seria ice we 5 : : } 
poe US the language used to describe the work of probation officers was "social 
readjustment" 


During the | 


! 740s and into the 1950s, North American probation services continued to expand 
and a change occurred in their orientation. After World War II, there was an increasing 
demand for professionally educated people, especially trained social workers, to serve as 
probation officers. The training of social workers, in turn, was profoundly infidences by the 


contenu of pave ate, especially psychoanalytic, theory and was primarily concerned 
with the individual and his emotional problems and deficiencies. 


Sele aS late 1950s, officers were encouraged to become involved in their 
mieten Che e zai was obvious: in order to build up the service, lay people as well as 
ie ak nate rade ae to provincial court judges), had to be aware of probation as a 
recat ce : ts : . 1S was so successful that it led to increased workloads. The service 

part of the department of the attorney general) quickly retrenched. Officers were 
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told not to venture into communities and to stick to their mandated duties. 


With the 1960s, the casework (medical) model came into use. There were many reasons for 
this, but if the backgrounds and personalities of the men who influenced the service at that 
time are studied, a pattern emerges. Daniel Coughlan, the first director of probation, had 
been in the clergy and while he didn't seek out social workers, he brought with him a concern 
for social issues. George McFarlane, the first assistant director, was a professional social 
worker. Dickson Taylor and Bill Outerbridge, men who were responsible at different times 
for staff training, were social workers. 


The role began to change in the early 1970s, but as late as 1973 I often told listeners that 
my task as a probation and parole officer was to protect the public by rehabilitating 
offenders. Examples of this position are found in, The Development of Probation Services in 
Ontario, written in 1966 by McFarlane.4 He said, "The purpose of a probation program is to 
protect, habilitate and rehabilitate - values which are implicit in the term supervise as it is 
used in probation." The Handbook for Provincial Probation Officers written by Outerbridge 
in 1965, states that probation supervision is "characterised by educational, therapeutic and 
rehabilitative objectives; these objectives being realized through the skilled use of the 
interpersonal relationship between probation officer and probationer". In the Probation 
Officer Occupational Monograph, 1971, McFarlane wrote, "A probation officer is a social 
worker engaged in the preparation of social investigations and in supervision and 
counselling".© Probation no longer uses the casework model because the political and public 
attitudes changed and there was no empirical proof that rehabilitation 'worked'. There were 
no definitions for rehabilitation or counselling. Very few of us who were involved were 
doing anything substantial with the medical model except (perhaps) diligently describing a 
diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment plan in our clients' files. 


It became evident that probation officers could not be ‘all things to all people’. Caseloads 
continued to increase as judges began expanding their use of probation, and a criminal code 
revision, in 1969, allowed the option of probation to more classes of offenders, including 
previous offenders. Academics, especially in the United States, began to question the 
effectiveness of probation and ‘this led to the Martinson School of ‘nothing works'.* 


During the late '60s, professionals within the system began to examine the premises upon 
which the foundations of rehabilitation were built - and found them wanting. Among them, 
Frank Dell-Apa, Western Interstate Committee on Higher Education, created the 
Community Resource Management Team Model which developed seven points that by the 
1970s could not be ignored. He concluded: probation and parole must improve service 
delivery; the medical model was inappropriate; probation caseloads would increase with no 
workload offset; probation officers must assume advocacy roles because all the services 
probationers require are available in the community; and the team approach is an effective 
alternative to the isolated 'case' relationship. 


The move away from the medical model in Ontario was demonstrated in two papers, written 
in 1976. John Gaskell and Don Page, both Supervising probation officers, debated whether 
probation should or should not be a control mechanism. Gaskell fired the first salvo with his 
paper Probation Officer as a Community Control Agent and Page responded with Response 
to Gaskell. Both papers contended that the medical model was no longer valid. About the 
same time, Taylor wrote an unpublished paper in which he stated that an alternative to the 
one-to-one case model must be found. 


The Dell-Appa approach seemed appropriate for Ontario. Workloads had increased since 


*It should be noted that Dr. Martinson's study was limited in its scope and prior to his death 
he stated that some programs could be seen as successful. For an excellent response to 
Martinson, read Effective Correctional Treatment by Robert A. Ross and Paul Gendreau. 
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d from the attorney general: to the ministry of 


1972 when the probation service was move 
tional clients and parolees became part of its 


correctional services, and services to institu 
responsibilities. 
In 1977, the Workload Management Committee was formed to look at alternatives and in its 
presented 372 it concluded: "The Committee assumes that most offenders known 
«' and that therapeutic postures in its programs are not ordinarily 
same ‘tudes were found to be in the United States and the National 
.. [978, found that: "the primary mission of corrections is the re- 
into the community".8 Note that any references to 
the same time, governments throughout North America 


that funding for probation (and other social service 


Si¢ 


decided to stand fast on the size of the civil service, even 
ad been averaging a workload increase of 12 per cent per year. 


rkload Management Committee was reorganization of the 
yhich became the community programs division. Following 

d committee report, the new executive director, Arthur 
the vision into the era of programs. To cope with this 
.crease in caseload without an increase in staff, the 

rvice delivery through contracts with private, non- 


ym contracts worth $146,415 in fiscal 1977/78, to more 
:tely $5,500,000 planned for 1983/84. 


1€ criminal justice field is the so-called Justice Model, a theory 

d Fog i others at the University of Illinois: "Our position is 
the probation officer has moved beyond that of 
t orientation to a role of compliance orientation. 

bat “ops nor counsellors, they are officers of the court. As 
uch, they ar ible ior monitoring compliance with the demands of justice ensuring 
hat the sentence of probation is carried out."2 The Fogel proponents propose that the 


the probationer should know what is expected of him and 
ions t there is an imbalance in the criminal justice system 
‘er the victim. The Justice Model advocates the victims’ 


restitution. 


tio . and parole service ) has now found itself in what might be called the 
fear ao gration Model. In essence, probation and parole is charged with 
rvices to offenders, in the hope that by so doing, they will become reintegrated 


- communities. 


marion and parole is to provide these services, and since the medical model is dying, if 

qead, tnen stat nust he d | H 4 . : 

oe i 5 tS ust be deployed in different ways in order to accomplish the task. 
ai) an the continued use of team supervision as we presently know the term or the 


eats ] of offenders SO that low-risk clients might have minimal reporting 
Fes. “Ontario: has-been emphasizing programs and not individual casework for the 


ast tWO years. Inis emphasis is coupled with a commitment not to expand the civil service. 


deo es ie future hold? Fiscal restraints will continue. The days when all officers 
p © be caseworkers are over. Society will continue to be more concerned about 
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victims and their rights, the cost of crime, and its consequences. Probation officers are 
uniquely suited to offer solutions to the problem that communities now face and will face in 
the future when it comes to crime, crime prevention, and the aftermath of crime. 
Advocacy and expertise based on our experiences and our history of dealing with the whole 
spectrum of the criminal justice process must be recognized. Failure to do this will mean 
that we will have failed in our Prime responsibility which is to reduce the impact and the 
incidence of crimes 
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— by Sam Campese and Pete Wuebbolt 


respondents not to authorize the double 


the occupancy of cells in federal penitentiar- 
littl ies, particularly in the Leclerc Institution. ! 
s le tc The applicant inmates alleged that their 


rights were directly and adversely affected 
by this type of occupancy, and that it 
would lead to a fall below the minimum 


yf their Charter acceptable standards for detention.2 The 
officials or the respondents argued that they had restored 
prisoners, through the double occupancy of cells. in 
counsel, wasted little time in medium-security institutions in order to 
| vances to the court. The handle a significant increase in the number 
ig give the Charter of inmates. The respondents assured the 
< oN, oceeded very applicants that it was to be a temporary 
ralizations may be measure and that it would be applied only 
these recent decisions, it to newly-arrived inmates.3 
3e iil be decided on 
ctions, such as the A United Nations Convention, ratified by 
sentenced inmates and Canada in 1955, was cited in favor of the 
i the courts will refer applicants. The Convention states that all 
prudence for guidance, prisoners are to be provided with minimum 
bo > follow it. standards in sleeping accommodation; 
a overcrowding is to be avoided. The court 
Collin et al. v. Kaplan et al., the concluded that this Convention could not 


eee asked the court of issue an be the basis for an interlocutory injunction 
eriocutory injunction directing the because the applicants were unable to cite 
ee ee ee 
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any Canadian statute or Order-in-Council 
giving effect to it.4 


The applicants then introduced an 
argument based on Section 12 of the 
Charter: 


"Everyone has the right not to be subjected 
to any cruel and unusual treatment as 
punishment." 


It was submitted that the double occupancy 
of cells breached the provisions of Section 
12. The problem of over-crowding was 
recognized by all parties to the litigation, 
and the court said that however temporary 
the double occupancy of the cells might be, 
such a condition was not to be 
recommended.? Yet, the court decided 
that in this case there was no cruel and 
unusual treatment or punishment against 


which the inmates were entitled to 
protection under Section 12 of the 
Charter. 

In reaching this conclusion, the court 
examined American jurisprudence for 


guidance. In Rhodes et al. v. Chapman et 
al., two prisoners who were placed in one 
cell in an Ohio prison obtained an 
injunction against the Governor of the 
State.’ This order, obtained in the district 
court, was affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. The lower 
court based its decision on _ five 
considerations: the prisoners were serving 
long terms of imprisonment; the prison 
housed 38% more prisoners than its 
Capacity; contemporary standards dictated 
a level of living space far above that which 
the inmates shared; the prisoner who was 
sharing occupancy would spend most of his 
time in the cell with his cell mate; and the 


prison had made double occupancy a 
practice, rather than a temporary 
condition. The Supreme Court of the 


United States reversed this decision. It 
attempted to define the phrase "cruel and 
unusual" and it reviewed the unfortunate 
conditions which existed in some American 
prisons. However, it pointed out that the 
United States Constitution did not mandate 
comfortable prisons. The Supreme Court 
conceded that the District Court might be 
right in finding that double occupancy in 
general caused serious hardship to 


prisoners, but it held that cases were not 
decided in the abstract and the five 
considerations of the District Court were 
insufficient to support the injunction 
sought.? 


The Canadian court hearing the case of 
Collins et al. v. Kaplan et al. stated it was 
not bound by any American decisions, but 
it did adopt the analysis found in Rhodes et 
al. v. Chapman et al. However, there were 
distinguishing factors: the Canadian 
prisoners were serving time in a medium- 


security institution and the double 
occupancy of their cells was to be 
temporary. These factors weakened the 


application of the American case. 


The court ultimately decided that the 
applicants had no "locus standi" in this 
matter (no standing upon which to bring 
the case), since they were inmates who had 
already been imprisoned, not inmates who 
had just arrived. The court did not exclude 
the possibility of further application for 
injunction by newly-arrived inmates who 
would be affected by double-occupancy.!1 
As a matter of strict law, the court's 
opinion beyond the "locus standi" issue 
must be considered "obiter dicta", and so 
the Charter arguments have no binding 
effect on other courts. But, the case sets 
a good precedent in its willingness to 
consider Charter issues and arguments. 


Prisoners' rights were also addressed in Re 
Maltby et al. and Attorney-General of 
Saskatchewan et al. The applicants in 
this case were all remand inmates. 
Remand inmates remain in jail either 
because they are unable to post bail, they 
are refused bail, or they are held for the 
protection of the public pending their 
trial. They are presumed to be innocent 
until proven guilty at trial.! By contrast, 
sentenced inmates are in a "settled" 
situation, already serving sentences. The 
status of each group is different, so 
different considerations apply.! The 
distinction between remand inmates and 
sentenced inmates proved to be of vital 
importance to the disposition of the 
various complaints brought by the 
applicant remand inmates. 


From the outset, any application of the 
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ith the requirements of the 
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questions 
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court 
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> rights of society. 
the 


pproat een first used in 
States 1en applied 
‘omplaint: er the Canadian of 
3 Le x sund that the reman 
es came in the goals 


sys , that 


out for 
the government 
legitim interests Sin. Pathe 
‘ceration of the inmates, and that 
tient management of the detention 
y was a valid objective that justified 
the imposition of restrictions of pre-trial 
detention not intended as punishment.1!8 


1e remand 


er 


The court then moved on to the specific 
complaints. The first complaint dealt with 
the exercise and activity facilities and 
programs which were provided for both the 
remand inmates and the sentenced inmates. 
The remand inmates argued that the 
sentenced inmates had better and more 
varied programs, including rehabilitation 
programs.!7 The facilities and programs 
were examined in detail.20 The court 
found that remand inmates spent short 
periods of time in the various provincial 
correctional eentkes, compared to 
sentenced inmates. The court also found 
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that while the facilities and programs 
provided for the remand inmates were not 
as elaborate as those provided for the 
sentenced inmates, there were facilities 
and programs in existence. It was stated 
that remand inmates should not expect to 
receive the same rehabilitative treatment 
as sentenced inmates since remand inmates 
were presumed to be innocent and it was 
the sentenced inmates who faced 
punishment, deterrence and rehabilitation 
measures. In the opinion of the court, 
what the remand inmates complained of 
did not constitute cruel and unusual 
treatment or punishment under Section 12 
of the Charter.2! The court stated that as 
long as a particular condition or restriction 


of pre-trial detention was reasonably 
related to a_ legitimate government 
objective, it did not amount to 


punishment. 


The use of handcuffs and shackles formed 
the basis of the applicant remand inmates! 
second complaint. Some of the applicants 
when they were taken to medical facilities 
away from the correctional centre, had 
their hands handcuffed behind their backs 
and their legs put in shackles.23 These 
inmates swore that they had never been 
charged with escaping or attempting to 
escape lawful custody; but it was clear 
that the court did not rely on their sworn 
testimony concerning their past record. 
The court felt that in some circumstances, 
where the inmate's record indicated that 
he posed a security risk, handcuffs and 
shackles were necessary for travel outside 
the correctional centre.24 However, if 
there was no valid reason for the use of 
handcuffs and shackles and they were used, 
the court stated that this would constitute 
cruel and unusual treatment or punishment 
contrary to Section 12 of the Charter. It 
was decided that there was no basis for 
concluding that remand inmates were a 
lesser security risk than convicted and 
sentenced inmates.2? 


The correctional centre against which this 
complaint was brought showed that it 
employed a routine procedure when 
deciding to use handcuffs and shackles. 
Factors such as the inmate's security 
rating and the inmate's present and past 
offences, with particular attention to 


escapes and violence, were considered. 
Physical restraints were never used as a 
form of punishment.26 The court endorsed 
this procedure and declared that prison 
officials should be given wide-ranging 
powers in the adoption of policies and 
practices necessary for the preservation of 
internal order and institutional security.27 


The third complaint brought by the 
applicants related to strip searches 
imposed upon remand inmates after their 
return from visits outside the institution. 
These searches were objected to on the 
basis of Sections 7 and 8 of the Charter. 
Section 7 states: "Everyone has the right to 
be secure against unreasonable search and 
seizure". The court dismissed this 
complaint because it found that strip 
searches were designed to prevent and 
control drugs or weapons from entering the 
institution. The court cited the American 
case of Bell v. Wolfish, which held that 
only unreasonable searched were prohibited 
by the Fourth Amendment.28 
Reasonableness, in each case, required a 
balancing of the need for the particular 
search against the invasion of personal 
rights that the search entailed.2? The 
court reviewing the case at hand concluded 
that strip searches were "no more than a 
minimum reasonable requirement".30 


Visitation privileges were the subject of 
the fourth complaint. Visiting facilities at 
the correctional centre consisted of a 
small room with glass windows, which 
enabled officials to have a clear view of 
the room; and a family visiting unit, used 
exclusively by reliable sentenced inmates 
and their families.31 The applicant 
remand inmates argued that the visitation 
conditions breached the freedom of 
expression and the freedom of association 
provisions found in Section 2 of the 
Charter. The court held that the Charter 
had not been breached. Instead, the 
limitations imposed on visits were found to 
be reasonable limits prescribed by law, as 
stated in Section 2 of the Charter.32 Only 
reliable sentenced inmates serving long 
term sentences were given access to the 
family visiting unit, and in the opinion of 
the court, this was rightly so.33_ Remand 
inmates stayed only a short time, so access 
to the unit would serve little purpose and 
would not give the staff sufficient time to 
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assess the inmates reliability.24 The court 
found nothing wrong with the facilities, 
and the same visiting conditions were 
applied to both remand and_ sentenced 
inmates. As a matter of policy, direct 
personal contact between inmates and 
private citizens was permitted. Business 
and professional visits were also permitted. 
The applicants' argument, that they should 
be able to see who they want, when they 
want, was, in the opinion of the court, 
untenable. The restrictions imposed were 
found to be incidental to the legitimate 
government goal of security. Once again, 
the court was willing to yield to the 
expertise of the prison officials in this 
matter. 


The fifth complaint was grounded on the 
applicants' objections to the telephone and 
mail procedures used in the correctional 
centre. The applicants said that they had 


ee 


been prevented from telephoning the press 
ffice the Provincial 
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and tne 
Ombudsman, anc that 15. to-20 
asons per day 
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election, requested that the correctional 
centre take them to a polling booth. This 
request was refused, and the applicants 
believed that their right to vote, as 
guaranteed by Section 3 of the Charter, 
had been violated.42 


; of their rights Section 3 states: 
t 2 of the Charter. "Every citizen of Canada has the right to 
at Saad. Gys tede EaEEIn vote in an election of members of the 
while m ney, cheques, House of Commons or of a legislative 

band were assembly and to be _ qualified for 

vas given a membership therein.".. Under Section 27 of 

nment, a Saskatchewan's Election Act, prisoners in 

not to be jail or persons under-going punishment for 

one on staff a criminal offence are disqualified from 

to the voting. Remand inmates, then, are not 


satisfied 
contacted 


one Or 


disqualified from voting under the 
provincial Election Act. 


s failed to show The applicant remand inmates had a good 
uld be served by case, even without using the Charter, | 
They had simply because the provincial legislation did not 
le limits under prohibit them from voting. However, the ; 
court had trouble on this point. The court : 
said that while the provincial Election Act | 
d on the right of did not prohibit remand inmates from : 


voting, it did not provide a mechanism 


irte whereby prison officials could permit them 

hes t C to vote. This was a matter for the 

slways granted, < legislators, said the court.43 It was held 

the s facilities were that the applicants! right to vote had not 

ir juate.39 court did not find the been violated. The court found that while 

tional zious program to the correctional centre's officials could not 

lacking. aplain worked in the assist the applicants in their right to vote 

itre nearly day. Church services because the provincial Election Act did not 

for inmates living in the normal living units provide for such a mechanism, recourse 

were given in the chapel every Sunday. could certainly be had to the other named 

Church services for inmates in the remand respondents who were the_- elected 

! security units were held in their units. representatives of the people in the 

with the chaplain and _ other legislature and the Ministers of the 

clergymen were easily arranged, as were Crown.44 It remained unclear whether the 
other kinds of services. It was true that 


not all inmates had access to the chapel 
service, but this was for security reasons. 
Only the sentenced inmates with the best 
security rating were accorded this 
privilege.40 The court held that religious 
programs at the correctional centre were 
not excellent, but they did allow for 
freedom of conscience and religion, within 
reasonable limits under the 
circumstances.41! 


The applicants succeeded with their 
seventh complaint which related to the 
right to vote. Some of the remand 
inmates, who wished to vote in a provincial 


court had come to this conclusion on any 
Charter argument or not. 


The right to vote was an issue in Re 
Reynolds and Attorney-General of British 
Columbia. Reynolds had been convicted 
of causing bodily harm with intent to 
wound. He was sentenced to 18 months! 
imprisonment, plus two years' probation 
following that imprisonment. After 
serving his term of imprisonment, and 
while on probation, Reynolds indicated his 
wish to vote and run as a candidate in the 
next provincial election. The Vancouver 


Register of Voters advised Reynolds that 
because he had been convicted of an 


nr 
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indictable offence and because he was 
presently on probation, he was disqualified 
from voting by Section 3(1)(b) of British 
Columbia's Election Act.46 Reynolds 
Claimed that Section 3(1)(b) of the Election 
Act was invalid because it violated his 
democratic rights guaranteed under 
Section 3 of the Charter. Counsel for 
British Columbia's Attorney-General 
conceded that there was a clear conflict 
between the Charter and the Election Act. 
Counsel contended, however, that the 
disqualification imposed by the Election 


Act was a reasonable limit prescribed by 


Taw which could be justified in a free and 
democratic society, as provided for in 
Section 1 of the Charter. Counsel 
submitted that the legitimate purpose of 
the legislation in this case was to protect 
the provincial franchise. But, he was 
unable to show, to the satisfaction of the 
court, how allowing Reynolds, and others 
like him, to vote would harm the 
"provincial franchise".47 


The court examined legislation outside 
British Columbia and found that British 
Columbia was the only Canadian 
jurisdiction where some probationers were 
denied the right to vote. Reynolds could 
vote in a federal election or in an election 
in any other Canadian province.4 The 
court examined the United States Supreme 
Court decision in Richardson v. Ramirez 
et _al.49 and concluded that in the United 
States the disenfranchisement of convicted 
felons had been upheld, not because of its 
reasonableness, but because a_ specific 
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provision in the United States Constitution 
permitted it.20 


The court was not persuaded that there 
was any public benefit for prohibiting a 
person not in custody, but on probation, 
from being registered as a voter or from 
voting in a provincial election. The 
democratic process had not been impaired 
in the Canadian jurisdictions where 
probationers were allowed to vote?! 
Reynolds succeeded. Section 3(1)(b) of the 
Election Act was held to be inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Charter. To the 
extent that it prohibited probationers from 
voting, it was of no force or effect.92 The 
court carefully limited its decision to 
persons who had completed their terms of 
imprisonment and were completing 
probation. In the court's opinion, there 
were many practical reasons why a 
Prisoner in custody should not be entitled 
to vote, even while keeping in mind that 
Quebec allows its prisoners to vote. 


There are at least two points to remember 
about these three cases. First, all three 
were decided on the precise facts 
presented. The courts indicated that 
remand inmates might be _ treated 
differently from sentenced inmates and 
sentenced inmates in custody might be 
treated differently from _ probationers. 
Second, none of the cases, at the time of 
this writing, were decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Most of the great 
developments on the Charter will likely 
come in the Supreme Court of Canadas 
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The following is the text of an address given by the author at the 
11ith Congress of Correction of the American Correctional 
Association, Miami Beach, Florida. August 16, 1981. 


When I joined the probation service 14 years ago, I must confess that I knew very little about 
what probation officers did. I was more familiar with the functions of police and prisons, as 


these agencies had managed to secure sufficient media coverage that made me, as a citizen, 
more aware of their activities. 


It is true that not all of the publicity received by these agencies was positive but there were 
editorials and human interest stories that presented a favorable image of police and prison 
officers. During the past five years I have become increasingly interested in how probation 
agencies can receive more media coverage. This has led me to consider how news is made. 
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The issue of the manufacture of a media image for probation service is an interesting and 
enthralling subject. How can be Promote a pro-active media coverage of community 
corrections? What will be the implications of seeking media coverage? How prepared are 
we to involve ourselves in the manufacture of a media image? Can we accept the need for 
public relations activity? How do we fee! about advertising and publicity? 


It is my intention to look at some of these questions and to propose certain Strategies for 
your consideration. 


My remarks must be seen in the context of the age we live in. It is clearly an age in which 
the most powerful and persuasive forces affecting public opinions, perceptions and attitudes 
are the public relations industry and the media. 


I wish to make the following four points about promoting a media image. 


Ls Measuring the media image. 
2. Making the media image. 

3. Marketing the media image. 
4, Maintaining the media image. 


First, then, let us consider how we can measure the quality and quantity of our media image. 
There are a number of methods that could be utilized. Two of the most useful strategies 
are, content analysis of local newspapers and opinion polls in malls. 


Content analysis of local newspapers help to establish how much exposure you are receiving 
and of what type. The following chart illustrated the use of this method. 


ee 


Newspaper Feature News Editorials Letters No. of Major Positive Negative 
and Date Articles Reports to Editor Columns 
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To do this select a time period that you wish to analyse and collect all references in the 
newspaper or newspapers in your locale to the agency or agency's programmes. 


In most cases you will probably find few references of the type you desire to see. This of 
course, will be an indication of your need for promotion! 


The second method that could be attempted is the opinion poll. The poll can be taken in 
local malls or shopping areas. A brief questionnaire that asks shoppers to answer whether or 
not they know about your agency and what types of work your agency performs. The 
questionnaire could look like the following sample. 


Opinion Questionnaire 


1 Do you know what probation means? Yes No 


Vis Do you think probation for offenders 
is too lenient? Yes No 


3. Where is the local probation office? Known Not Known 
a ee ee 
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4, Are you in favor of restitution Yes No 
ae Do vou think victims of crime are 
neglected? Yes No 
NEE re Cwea 


sove is only a sample and you would create the questions in keeping with 
sthods can be used after an extensive promotional campaign to measure 


lates to making the media image. It is difficult for most 
slize that news and media images are, in fact manufactured and 
he major task of the public relations and advertising industries. 
ns has been, traditionally, a method for achieving public policy 
ur title suggests we need to be proactive in our promotion of a 
srobation and community corrections. 


aking media impact in the development of "Crime and Justice in the 


onto Globe and Mail of July 15, 1981, and in an editorial in the 

mmunity attitudes towards criminal justice system were 

esearch studies conducted across Canada by different research 

iat the public is "satisfied with the work of police and the courts and 
; wei! down on people's list of complaints". 


PadIRE 


anadians are more tolerant towards non-violent criminal offenders 
al olent criminals and minor offenders against property should not go to 
pos attitude towards the criminal justice system and public tolerance for 
lity corrections and employment programs within prisons, including 

ted by the public. 
t and to focus on the criminal justice system as a system 
orking together, Crime and Justice Weeks involving the coordination of the courts, the 
rown attorney, efence bar, the police and correctional agencies should be encouraged 


in moral ana financial support. 
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past year in Ontario, several communities have undertaken community awareness 
highlighting the criminal justice system. These include Kitchener, Hamilton, 
i Belleville. In Kitchener, for example, the police, all levels of government, 
the crown attorneys, the defence bar, correctional agencies both public and 
joined in a single purpose of consciousness-raising and community education in 
the justice system. Attached is a brochure which outlines the various activities 
> and Justice Week in Kitchener. This was a successful community education 

should be considered for replication throughout the Province in bringing 
oget the components of the justice system to discuss various problems associated with 
-rimeé and Crime prevention, and victims and offenders. 


ner strategies that have been utilized successfully are: 


- Cable presentations and public broadcasts 

- public displays in shopping malls and fall fairs 

- public meetings and workshops 

- open houses at probation offices 
See 
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- volunteer recognition banquets and appreciation events 
- news releases 

- stories and articles in local press 

- public school presentations 

- service club presentations 

- organized tours of court, and institutional facilities 

- floats in local parades 

- Slide and sound shows 

- produce correctional journal 


All of the above projects have a way of feeding on each other and can be used to amplify the 
media coverage desired. 


The next major activity is learning how to market projects and ideas that you design. 
Marketing is the performance of activities connected to the movement of goods or services 
from producers to users. It is a pervasive societal activity that involves managing the 
exchange relationship between organizations and clients. 


It is important that we develop a marketing plan which is basically asking what, where, 
when, how? A good market plan is based on market research. Define in the widest possible 
manner, the business you conduct. Use language the public will understand. Who are your 
customers? What are you doing for them and what do you get in return? What is your image 
of your service? What are the images your clients have of your service? 


In a marketing campaign you have to accomplish three things: 


ale Penetrate the peoples' awareness 
2 Prepare peoples! appreciation 
Bi Provide details for peoples' understanding. 


You cannot go to understanding without awareness and appreciation. The major task of 
marketing the image you choose is to move people through awareness to understanding. 


The last point I wish to make is on maintaining the media image presented. The techniques 
mentioned under measuring the image can be used as a post-test of the impact of your 
campaign. Also you will have opened up opportunities for ongoing relationships with the 
local press and other media personnel that should be of advantage to your agency. 


Beware of "one-shot" attempts! It is steady, methodical and progressive action that keeps 
your agency in the public eye! Remember the tortoise and hare! 
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And Furthermore: 


"You know," said the probation officer II (P.O. ID "I have discovered 
something. When you set up a unit in a small office and use it to run 
your volunteer program, you get all kinds of beneficial by-products you 
never thought you would get." 


"Like what," said I. 


"Like," he said, "you get ideas given to you; you get suggestions, you get 
fresh insights, you get the benefit of immense local knowledge, contact 
and influence, and most important, you get a solid nucleus of 
knowledgeable, sympathetic loyal allies, and supporters. Probation gets 
to be known in the community instead of being out of sight as it once 
was." 


"I agree with you," I said. by Michael T. Healy 
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"Whilst we have prisons, it matters little 
which of us occupy the cells." 

George Bernard Shaw 

(1856-1950) 
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"Law is born from despair of human nature." 
Ortega Y. Gasset 


"It is better to risk saving a guilty person then 
to condemn an innocent one." 
Francois Marie Arouet 
(Voltaire 1695 - 1778) 


"The criminal is prevented, by the very 

witnessing of the legal process, from regarding 
his deed as intrinsically evil." 

Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche 

(1844-1900) 


"Law cannot persuade where it cannot punish." 
Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) 
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With this issue, correctional OPTIONS expands its scope. Our previous mandate had been principally to give 
expression to the many options offered through community-based programs. Further reflection has brought 
about the realization that such an approach is limiting. It overlooks the variety of worthwhile programs offered 
by institutions, and other parts of the correctional system. Expanding our mandate to give coverage to these 
programs will, therefore, be of benefit to all parties. 

One thing that will not change is our commitment to excellence in both the style and the substance of the 
articles we publish. Our goal is to stimulate new directions in the management of the offender. The history of 
corrections is full of inappropriate or failed attempts at intervention. To a large extent this state of affairs was a 
result of a lack of adequate philosophical and theoretical debate. It is our hope that such mistakes can be 
avoided in the future by providing an appropriate forum for the discussion of new ideas, and the debate of 
theoretical and philosophical issues. 

It is also our intent to ensure that articles appearing in our pages are written ina clear and lively style, capable 
of engaging the interest of a wide range of readers while at the same time conveying the intentions of our 
authors. We encourage you to reprint, photocopy and distribute any articles from this journal and we welcome 
your comments and critiques. 


EDITORIAL BOARD: Tom Anderson, Carl Aspler, Andy Birkenmayer, Velma Carter, Judy Drybrough, Paul 
Gendreau, Don Kerr, John O’Gorman, Don Page, Dennis Phillipson, Bill Tilden. 


Queries regarding article submissions 
should be directed to: | 
The Editor, 
correctional OPTIONS, 
Ministry of Correctional Services, 
2001 Eglinton Avenue East, 
Scarborough, Ontario. 
MIL 4P1 


Minister’s Message 


The year 1984 has been a significant one for the citizens of Ontario. Not only have we celebrated the province’s 
Bicentennial through hundreds of local community events but we have been honoured by visits from Queen Elizabeth 
II] and Pope John Paul II. 

These historic events have given many of us the opportunity to contemplate our rich heritage. We realize that we can 
look to a future as rich in achievements as our past has been if we are willing to learn from our successes and failures, 
maintain our values and remain open to new ideas. 

The 1984 edition of correctional OPTIONS attempts to reflect this spirit of quiet pride and an optimistic outlook 
for the future. The year 1984 also featured a major shift in emphasis taken by the ministry under a major 
reorganization. By integrating the community programs area with the institutions area, the ministry has put into place 
a corrections continuum that maximizes its ability to respond to regional needs and local requirements in keeping with 
its Overall goals and objectives. In developing this integrated regional structure, the ministry hopes to increase its 
ability to respond to the changing needs of its client population and to help address the complex issues facing those in 
the field of corrections today. 

You will find that the editorial policy of correctional OPTIONS has been rewritten to reflect this integrated 
approach. In its revised version, this journal will give expression to a wider range of “options”? while underlining the 
need for integration of institutional and community programs within correctional organizations. Moreover, the 
articles in this issue are particularly suitable to this period in our history. Not only do we have new light shed on the 
origins of our systems of jails; a system which goes back to the very beginning of our province’s history, but we have 
articles describing innovative programs developed within our ministry and articles providing a critical analysis of 
some of our existing programs. It is through this critical analysis that we can improve our programs, increase our 
success rate and offer realistic hope that we may reduce recidivism. 

It is hoped that correctional OPTIONS will become a forum to stimulate debate, share ideas and address the issues 
facing us in the field of corrections. In this way, we can learn from the past, share our present and prepare for a 
challenging future. 


The Honourable Nicholas G. Leluk 
Minister of Correctional Services 
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From jails to penitentiary: 
The demise of community 
corrections in early Ontario 


ich sources exist for the study of 
Ri of Upper Canada but few 

scholars have utilized them. One 
reason for this is that writing about the 
penitentiary has dominated historical 
concerns in this field for almost a 
generation. This is understandable 
because the jails seem to belong to some 
remote pre-industrial past while the 
penitentiary reflected the needs of 
modern industrial societies. 

The first question the historian must 
ask, then, before turning to a study of 
the jails, is what, if any, significant 
theoretical or analytic issues can be 


illuminated by examining such 
apparently archaic institutions? 
In Part 1 of what follows, I 


endeavour to relate my interest in Upper 
Canadian jails to some of the 
Outstanding international literature 
which has served to focus our concerns 
on the penitentiary era. In Part 2, I 
build on this by offering an introduction 
to some aspects of how the Upper 
Canadian criminal justice system 
functioned in practice prior to the 
erection in 1835 of Kingston 
Penitentiary. Finally, I conclude that 
the pre-penitentiary system may be far 
more interesting and even theoretically 
fruitful for students of correctional 
history than most of the recent scholarly 
literature suggests. 


Part 1 


In the past decade, historical writing 
about penal issues has been dominated 
by one exciting theme: the ‘‘discovery’’ 
or “‘invention”’ in the early 19th century 
of the penitentiary. In the United States 
and Western Europe in particular, we 
are told great edifices were constructed 
in large numbers in the period from 
about 1815 to 1840 to hold criminals 
sentenced to long-term confinement. 
Earlier forms of punishment, as is well 
known, seldom included imprisonment 
in an institution. Instead, a variety of 
punishments were inflicted on convicted 
persons including execution (by the end 
of the 18th century in Britain there were 


by Dr. Peter Oliver 


about 200 capital offences), whipping, 
branding, fines, the stocks and the 
pillory. 

In his valuable study, Crime and Law 
Enforcement in the Colony of New 
York 1691-1776 (1974), Douglas 
Greenberg, who studied thousands of 
cases, could find only 19 instances for 
the entire century in which individuals 
received a prison term as punishment 
for the commission of a crime. ‘‘Jails 
had a different function than they do 
today,’’ Greenberg confirms. ‘They 
were devoted, almost exclusively, to 
holding prisoners awaiting trial.’” 


Large-sized institutions did exist of 
course, but they were far fewer in 
number than in the 19th century, and 
they had a far more limited function. 
The large prisons and almshouses of the 
18th century were essentially holding 
facilities, in this respect very much like 
the jails, and they did not pretend to be 
able to change or rehabilitate anyone. 

This is why the work of such scholars 
as David Rothman, The Discovery of 
the Asylum (1971), Gerald Grob, 
Mental Institutions in America (1973), 
and Michael Ignatieff, A Just Measure 
of Pain, The Penitentiary in the 
Industrial Revolution 1750-1850 (1978) 
has created such an intellectual stir. The 
above books all argue convincingly that 
the huge new facilities built in the early 
19th century to house the ill, the poor 
and the indigent represented a radical 
break from past practices. No longer, 
for example, were the mentally ill to be 
placed in private homes or in small local 
jails; no more could criminals expect the 
speedy if harsh punishments provided 
for by the ‘‘bloody codes’”’ of the 18th 
century, with their excess of harsh 
physical punishments, including 
whipping and branding, and numerous 
trivial offences which carried the death 
penalty. Such practices had come to be 
regarded as brutal, inhumane and, 
above all, ineffective. The work of 
Enlightenment thinkers from Beccaria 
and Montesquieu to the Jeremy 
Bentham of the Panopticon, and of 
such religiously-inspired humanitarians 
as John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, 


effectively destroyed a penal system 
which had evolved over centuries and 
replaced it with one grand and all- 


encompassing new idea: the total 
institution. 
Although the total institution 


emerged from a complex and curious 
mix of Enlightenment rationalism and 
religious reformism, these two diverse 
streams merged in what, for a few brief 
decades, seemed to be a marvellously 
hopeful approach to dealing with 
deviant behaviour. Out of the failures 
of the bloody code, with its barbaric 
penalties, its internal contradictions, its 
brutalizing effect on entire populations, 
and, not least, the refusal of juries to 
convict even when faced with the 
clearest evidence of guilt, came an 
urgent imperative to discover a better 
way. 


A shift occurred away from a harsh 
theology which linked crime with 
original sin. This older view held out 
little hope for sincere repentance. The 
movement to a more evangelical faith 
with its prospect of conversion and 
God’s saving grace brought with it a 
new optimism that criminals, too, might 
repent. When this was linked. to the 
thorough-going environmentalism of 
Enlightenment thought, with its interest 
in the systematic study of human 
behaviour and its conviction that altered 
environments could create altered 
individuals, the prospect existed, 
perhaps for the first time, of not only 
rehabilitating criminals, but of 
changing the habits of a wide range of 
deviant populations — and perhaps 
even remoulding human nature itself. 


This conviction about the malleable 
character of human nature led, it has 
been argued, to a radically new attitude 
to the function of penal institutions. 
Previously, little thought had been given 
to either the architectural structure or 
the internal regimen of jails and prisons. 
So long as their purpose was simply to 
hold individuals for brief periods of 
time prior to punishment, it hardly 
mattered what form or shape they took 
or what went on within their walls. 


Similarly, so long as few believed in the 
possibility of rehabilitation, criminal 
codes would deal only in punishment 
and deterrence. Now all that was 
changed, but the new _ hopefulness 
placed great demands on law-makers 
and prison administrators. Now they 
had to build jails and prisons which 
would be planned and administered so 
as to give effect to the new ideology of 
rehabilitation. The burden that these 
beliefs placed on prison administrators 
in the years ahead became so heavy as to 
be almost unbearable. 

By the middle of the 19th century, 
with the conversion of the rehabilitative 
institution into a more purely custodial 
facility, and with the emergence of 
punishments within its walls at least as 
brutal as the terrors of the bloody code, 
including not only the frequent use of 
corporal punishment, but also such 
additional psychologically onerous 
penalties as longer sentences and 
solitary confinement, wardens and 
administrators were beginning to face 
the consequences of defeat. 

In the meantime, however, in 
conformity with criteria developed as 
part of the original reform program, 
penal officials had made a heroic effort 
to implement the rehabilitative regime. 
As its cornerstone there existed the 
concept of moral architecture. This was 
the idea, widely shared, that the new 
jails and the prisons could be so 
designed and constructed as to allow a 


relatively small staff to regulate and 
supervise every detai! of the life of each 
prisoner. Gone forever were the 
informality and chaotic arrangements 
of the earlier jails, the mixing of 
inmates in corridors, the ready access to 
the world outside, the babble of 
tongues, the conviviality, and _ the 
idleness in which prisoners passed their 
time. To achieve rehabilitation the new 
penitentiary separated prisoners from 
each other, imposed labor, inculcated 
religion and moral precepts and 
structured every moment of the 
inmate’s existence. 

The work of Rothman, Ignatieff and 
the others has dominated the field not 
only because it has been able to 
demonstrate how completely the new 
approach broke from past practices, but 
because it placed the study of the 
penitentiary and its sister institutions, 
the poor house and the asylum, in the 
context of early industrialism and the 
evolving capitalist system. Rothman, 
for example, suggests that in Jacksonian 
America, a growing social disorder 
seemed strange and threatening to 
middle class Americans and they seized 
upon institutions such as the asylum and 
the penitenitary as the means of 
restoring communal order. Even more 
directly, Ignatieff finds that the 
penitentiary with its systems of 
discipline, control, and increasingly, 
centralized administration, represented 
a use of the state’s authority which 
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reflected and served the needs of 
industrial capitalism. 

While the several authors who deal 
with this theme differ among themselves 
when they try to assess the full 
significance of the total institution — 
Grob, for example, is eclectic in his 
analysis and is far less wedded to 
theories of ‘social control’’ than some 
others are — there is agreement, 
nonetheless, on several critical points. 
Somehow, it is clear, the shift from the 
older forms of punishment and 
deterrence to the new reliance on moral 
architecture and on the total institution 
were intimately and immediately related 
to capitalist meeds and _ industrial 
growth. The new institutionalization 
which loomed so large was part of the 
process of change and modernization, 
however murky its moral mandate may 
have been. As Ignatieff expresses it, the 
appeal of the penitentiary rested not 
merely on its alleged capacity to control 
crime but ona larger social need. 

It had appeal because the reformers 

succeeded in presenting it as a 

response, not merely to crime, but 

to the whole social crisis of a 

period, and as part of a larger 

strategy of political, social, and 
legal reform designed to re- 
establish order on a new 


foundation.’ 

As I began my own work, then, which 
is an effort to write a history of forms 
of punishment, deterrence and rehabili- 
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tation in Ontario, I was keenly aware of 
the above literature and found it quite 
compelling. To test some of the theories 
and conclusions of Rothman, Ignatieff 
and others by reference to what 
occurred in Ontario between the 1830s 
and the 1860s seemed an essential 
exercise. This, of course, was the period 
in which Kingston Penitentiary was 
established, fell into considerable 
disrepute and then, it seemed, emerged 
in the 1850s to become a reasonably well 
run, if essentially custodial, institution. 
My working assumption was that the 
jails of Upper Canada, while they might 
have considerable inherent interest, 
were hardly at the cutting edge of 19th 
century social change. They were 
remnants of an earlier, more agrarian 
economic order, not the emerging 
industrial society. To be sure, the jails 
would survive as an institution, because 
localism and decentralization survived; 
but their study did not seem likely to 
yield significant analytical conclusions 
or to offer theoretical insights which 
would prove valuable to the rest of my 
research. 

In line with this was the perspective 
on the jails offered in the 1831 Report 
of the Select Committee on _ the 
Expediency of Erecting a Penitentiary 
which was presented to the legislative 
assembly of Upper Canada by H.C. 
Thomson.* This document was 
enthusiastic about the improvements 
which might be achieved if a 
penitentiary were erected in Upper 
Canada; not surprisingly, it was 
scathing in its condemnation of existing 
forms of punishment and was especially 
vitriolic about the jails. It cited at length 
the views of an unnamed expert who 
found fault with the Upper Canadian 
status quo. Fines were held to be “‘in 
their very nature unjust’’ because the 
statute under which they were inflicted 
made no reference to the means of the 
offender. Corporal punishment, he 
argued, ‘‘has been by many deemed 
improper as being degrading.’’ 
Banishing from the province he found 
“so nonsensical that nothing need be 
said on the subject, it is no punishment 
to a rogue to order him to live on the 
right bank of the Niagara River instead 
Oppiheslehiew. s44 suhis, person’s most 
fervent denunciations were reserved for 
the common jails. ‘‘Gaols, managed as 
most of ours are, as Lord Brougham 
well remarks, are seminaries kept at the 
public expense for the purpose of 
instructing His Majesty’s subjects in 
vice and immorality, and for the 
propagation and increase of crime.” 
Imprisonment in the common jails, 
Thomson’s expert insisted, was 
‘“‘inexpedient and pernicious in the 


extreme’? because of the lack of 
classification and separation of 
prisoners. 


Arguably, most historians have at 
least tacitly accepted the truth of this 
and other contemporary judgments 
about Upper Canada’s jails. By the 


mid-1830s they had been condemned by 
numerous grand juries, by the judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench and even by 
the Colonial Office; and perhaps as a 
result they suffered the ignominious fate 
not only of being replaced by Kingston 
Penitentiary as the focus of the colony’s 
penal system, but of being neglected 
almost totally by later historians. This 
emphasis is not surprising when one 
discovers in such a useful monograph as 
Patricia O’Brien’s study of prisons in 
19th century France the assertion that 
the penitentiary advocates fully 
expected the new institution to lead to 
the elimination of all crime.* The jails 
could never pretend to such a utopian 
vision. 
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... as early as 
1837 the inspectors 
of the institution 
were expressing 
grave reservations 
about its potential to 
rehabilitate 
criminals... 


Gradually as my research progressed, 
this emphasis on the penitentiary, its 
claims to modernity, its utopian vision, 
and, most of all, its hold on the 
historical imagination of later scholars, 
began to seem more than a little suspect. 
My own work on the penitentiary 
revealed that as early as 1837 the 
inspectors of the institution were 
expressing grave reservations about its 
potential to rehabilitate criminals; and 
no one in Upper Canada, to be sure, 
ever claimed that the new institution 
might somehow eliminate crime.‘ Was 
there indeed any evidence to indicate 
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- whether Upper Canadians had ever 


accepted the claims made by a few 
penitentiary propagandists about the 
abject failure of the range of 
punishments then in use in the colony? 
Had the grand juries and King’s Bench 
judges in their condemnations of 
conditions in the jails urged the 
overthrow of the system or merely its 
reform? Was it possible that criminal 
justice in pre-penitentiary Upper 
Canada had worked more effectively 
than we had hitherto realized? Might 
the post-1835 domination of the system 
by the penitentiary, with its long 
sentences, frequent brutal use of 
corporal and other punishments for 
disciplinary purposes, and, above all, its 
psychological and physical regimenta- 
tion of the convict population, have 
occurred for reasons entirely separate 
from the alleged failure of earlier 
approaches? Were there, finally, 
elements of what had existed before the 
triumph of the penitentiary which had 
worked reasonably well and might have 


Offered positive and creative 
alternatives to the custodial and 
oppressive penitentiary system which so 
dominated American and Euro 
thought by the middle of 
century? 

As one begins to look again at wh 
preceded the penitentiary, what i: 
striking is the total contrast th 
between Kingston Penitentiary a1 
old jails. 


The jails were local institutions, paid 
for and administered by lo C 
They were so muct 
communities that offi 
complained, as did the } 
magistrates in 1834, that it was ‘‘next 
impossible’ to prevent the townspeople 
from passing articles into the jail a 
night because ‘‘the front windows of th: 
building open directly on the street an 
there is not even a fence to keep persons 
from approaching close to the wall: 
whenever they please.’’*® Visitors could 
come for most of every day. Prisoner 
could read, eat and lounge about at 
These were congregate institutioz 
contained large numbers of debtors, 
mentally ill and the merely poor. 1 
often placed those charged and t 
convicted side by side. In 
circumstances, there was 
opportunity for prisoners to feel that 
they had become part of a “‘criminal 
class’, particularly since they usually 
wore their own clothes, often provided 
their own food, and seldom were 
incarcerated for as long as a year. 

Classification, discipline, 
segregation from the community, the 
tule of silence, the inculcation of 
religion and morality — these were the 
fundamentals of the penitentiar 
absent in every respect from Uppei 
Canadian jails. Was it possible, then, 
that the jails in the sense that they were 
just about everything 
penitentiary was not, 
insights and alternatives of value to 
student of contemporary correctio 

Another consideration is equ 
intriguing. Why was the function of 
jails so different in colonial New York, 
where almost no convicted persons went 
to jail for punishment, and colonial 
Ontario, where almost everyone did? 
The prevalence of jail imprisonment as 
punishment is confirmed by reference to 
the circuit reports of Upper Canadian 
High Court judges. In 1816, for 
example, Judge William Campbell 
reported on all prosecutions at the 
Eastern Circuit Assizes. At these 
assizes, 16 individuals were found guilty 
of offences and three were sentenced to 
be hanged. One individual, convicted of 
manslaughter, was burned in the hand, 
then discharged. Another man was 
fined £20, to be imprisoned until the 
fine was paid; thus he need not have 
gone to jail at all. Another was 
sentenced to six months in jail. The 
remaining 10 persons received a jail 
sentence and either a whipping or a fine. 
Six received jail and a fine, four 


mignt offer 


“When Elliott Buck in 1835 was sentenced to the pillory, he appealed to the 


«ty 


governor on the grounds that his sense of shame would be so great that ‘if I have to 


stand as a public example I must leave the country and fly to some distant place’.’’ 


received jail and a whipping. Three of 
the whippings were to be 39 lashes, one 
did not specify. The longest term of 
imprisonment Campbell handed down 
was for six months. Other circuit 
reports selected at random show a 
similar inclination to impose a_ jail 
sentence and very frequently to combine 
it with a fine, whipping, pillory or 
banishment.’ 

The contrast between Greenberg’s 
findings for colonial New York and the 
situation in Upper Canada is so striking 
as to demand an explanation. For the 
American experience, Rothman argues 
that so long as a theological explanation 
of the causes of crime prevailed, 
Americans had remained _ sceptical 
about achieving rehabilitation. By the 
early 19th century, however, (but before 
the discovery of the penitentiary), jails 
assumed a different role in American 
society. Spurred on by anti-British 


sentiments during the Revolution as well 
as by several currents of Enlightenment 
thought, citizens of the new Republic 
became persuaded that the bloody codes 
imported from Britain had given rise to 
a spirit of vindictiveness and revenge 
and even contributed to the spread of 
lawlessness. As a consequence, most 
states by the end of the first decade of 
the 19th century had amended their 
criminal laws, limiting capital 
punishment to a relatively few offences 
and replacing some of the more barbaric 
physical punishments with brief terms 
of incarceration.*® 

This spirit of reform was reflected in 
Upper Canada in the statute of 1800 
which moved against such forms of 
punishment as burning in the hand as 
generally ineffectual and tending to 
bring “‘disgrace and infamy’’ on some 
who might otherwise become good 
citizens. This movement culminated in 


the statute of 1833 which reduced to 12 
the number of capital offences.’ These 
changes, Rothman emphasizes, which 
saw periods of imprisonment commonly 
being imposed on prisoners, did not, 
however, lead to any improvement in 
jail conditions or to the establishment of 
any systematic jail discipline. A 
revulsion from the gallows, he indicates, 
‘‘rathers than anyoetalliy sinesene 
penitentiary’’ spurred this period of 
reform. The reformers, ‘‘hardly 
imagined that life inside the prison 
might rehabilitate the criminal... .’? The 
fact of imprisonment, not its internal 
routine, was of chief importance.'® This 
statement applies as equally to the jails 
of Upper Canada as to those in the 
United States and it is to Upper 
Canadian practices that we now turn. 


Part 2 


Let us look more closely at how the 
criminal justice system worked in Upper 
Canada. The judges had considerable 
choice in imposing sentence and after 
sentencing, in part, because of the 
existence of an elaborate system which 
allowed and encouraged prisoners to 
appeal for executive clemency against 
the original sentence. The appeal system 
became highly developed because of the 
large number of capital crimes for 
which it was intended that the extreme 
penalty should seldom be exacted. The 
petition procedure allowed considerable 
flexibility in other respects as well. 

In an era in which jails were often 
flimsy structures and escapes frequent, 
the need to appeal against a whipping or 
a fine was likely to induce good 
behaviour on the part of hopeful 
prisoners. Equally, judges in Upper 
Canada functioned without much 
information about the person being 
sentenced. The certainty that many 
prisoners would submit appeals 
provided those responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice with 
welcome opportunities to reassess 
Original judgments. 

It was.well that this process existed 
and was used extensively, for even the 
briefest of jail sentences occasioned 
great hardship and _ suffering to 
prisoners and to their families. In 1816, 
for example, a prisoner in the Gore 
District Jail asserted that ‘‘there is not a 
sufficient succour or nourishment for 
my poor bereft family, which adds to 
my other troubles more than I can 
bear.’’ Another prisoner, sentenced to 
only a month, pleaded for his release 
after 11 days because ‘‘his inocent (sic) 
children are the real sufferers, in as 
much as they are deprived of the means 
of living when deprived of his 
industry.’” Many of those who penned 
these poignant appeals were desperate 
almost to distraction. William Orr, 
confined in the Brockville Jail for six 
months, asked for clemency because 
“‘as a husband and father his sufferings 
since his confinement have been 


indescribable, almost too much for 
human nature to bear, having always 
before his eyes the deplorable situation 
of his suffering wife and helpless 
Gliuldrenieen. cans 

Far more than today, a jail sentence 
in Upper Canada, however brief, 
punished not only the prisoner but his 
wife and children. Labor was in short 
supply, winter was harsh, existence for 
many was marginal at best, and there 
was no welfare cushion or prisoners’ aid 
society to step in when needed. This 
induced some victims of family violence 
to plead on behalf of the guilty party. 
Anne O’Byron’s husband had beaten 
her while drunk but she was ‘‘willing to 
forgive him the assault upon me’’ 
because “‘I have no means of 
subsistence for myself during his 
confinement.’’ In some cases, kindly 
Magistrates took steps to assist the 
family of the prisoner. According to 
William Lyon Mackenzie, Mayor of 
Toronto, John Bedford had _ been 
“‘suilty of a cruel and most wanton and 
unprovoked assault upon his wife: but 
typically, after a few weeks in jail, he 
pleaded to be released because his wife 
was destitute. Bedford had been a 
model prisoner, so Mackenzie was 
sympathetic, but he did suggest that the 
man was mistaken about his wife’s 
destitution. ‘‘The day I put him in 
prison I sent her two dollars. A few days 
ago I sent again for her, gave her 
another two, and told her that if she 
suffered for want she was to come 


again.’’”? 


Such assistance was of little solace to 
those who believed that a brief stay in 


& 


Canada Lock Company — a work area for the Kingston prisoners. 


jail would bring economic ruin. On 
Sept. 10, 1835, one Moses Pattison, a 
farmer sentenced to three weeks for 
taking part in a brawl, appealed on the 
grounds that his crops would be lost and 
his farm ruined unless he was released 
immediately. His petition was granted. 
In 1821, from Vaughan Township, a 
widow urged that her son-in-law, 
imprisoned for a month for stealing a 
hen, be released as she had no other 
means ‘‘to have her harvest saved, but 
through him, the remaining part of the 
family being small children.’’*? The 
judges were aware of the consequence 
of even brief imprisonment in a society 
such as Upper Canada; arguably it was 
one of the more regrettable 
consequences of the opening of 
Kingston Penitentiary in 1835 that it 
contributed so substantially to a trend 
to incarcerate individuals for longer 
periods of time. 

Other circumstances as well contri- 
buted to the brevity of most sentences to 
Upper Canadian jails. The physical 
condition of the jails and the financial 
condition of the districts were 
circumstances which all but precluded 
the possibility of locking convicts away 
for lengthy periods. Both the 
correspondence in the Upper Canada 
Sundries and the published documents 
in the journals of the legislative 
assembly contain vast amounts of 
material on such subjects as the insecure 
and decrepit physical condition of most 
jails and the poor quality of food and 
bedclothing supplied the prisoners. The 
amount of information on these matters 
is so extensive that a full analysis cannot 
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be made here, but the nature and extent 
of the problem can be outlined. 

The cost of building and running the 
jails devolved upon the districts but 
these local government units lacked the 
funds and the tax base as well as the will 
to respond adequately. Very frequently 
the magistrates pleaded with the centra! 
authority to establish a second Circui 
of the Assizes, so the crowded 
facility could be delivered more 
once a year. Not only would this | 
speedier justice to the accused, 
would reduce district 
strong support from the 
judges, a second circuit was 
only in the Home District an 
prisoners and districts were { 
wait for up toa year for a jail c 

Thus the districts continued to face an 
overwhelming problem in building and 
rebuilding their facilities and holding 
large numbers of accused persons prior 
to trial as well as prisoners, debtors, 
poor people and the mentally ill. 
Literally hundreds of reports, letters 
and petitions attest to the nature of 
these difficulties as well as to the 
undeniable suffering of many prisoners. 
In 1811, for example, it was the sheriff 
of the Home District who took the 
initiative to complain to the chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions that “‘the prisoners 
in the cells of the gaol suffer much from 
cold and damp, there being no method 
of communicating heat from _ the 
chimneys, nor any bedsteads to raise the 
straw from the floors which lie nearly if 
not altogether on the ground.’’"* 
Complaints about the Home District 
and the Gore District jails were so 


frequent as to suggest that conditions 
there were the worst in the province but 
in fact petitions emanated from 
prisoners in every jail in the colony. 

In November 1823, Catherine Sharply 
in the Brockville Jail claimed she had 
been, 


placed into an unhealthy criminal 
cell in prison (with four men) only 
14 feet square in the Ist October 
last where she still languishes in 
irreligious indecency, misery and 
horror. . . and is destitute of the 
means of providing clothing and 
other necessaries by her labour — 
and has become an involuntary 
charge upon the District for her 
scanty allowance of bread and 
meat.'® 


Sharply felt she should not be 
confined in a cell with criminals, since 
she had not yet been tried; being without 
assets or friends, she was unable to get 
bail. 

Numerous other prisoners attested 
that physical suffering was undermining 
their health. In 1826, a prisoner who 
had been in the Midland Jail for 12 
months wrote that no person had come 
to assist him with either food or 
garments, ‘‘excepting the gaol 
allowance and . . . is almost exhausted 
for want of more substantial diet...” 
In 1835, from the Gore District Jail, 
John Wirick complained that ‘‘from the 
long confinement . . . in a coid and 
damp cell my health has been greatly 
impaired.’’ He believed that ‘‘it was 
evident I could not survive much longer 
under the excrutiating pain I then 
felte:2° 

It was a notorious incident in the 
Gore District Jail which caused the 
scandal which, for a while, seemed 
likely to lead to extensive reforms in the 
colony’s jail system. 

In 1835, James Owen McCarthy, an 
Irish immigrant convicted of a capital 
offence, died under mysterious 
circumstances a day before he was 
scheduled to be released and banished 
from the province. McCarthy had had 
excellent connections in Great Britain 
and the Colonial Office had taken an 
interest in his case. McCarthy had 
complained to British officials about the 
cruelty to which he had been subjected 
while imprisoned in Hamilton and his 
death caused the Colonial Secretary to 
express grave displeasure at the state of 
Upper Canadian jails.'’ 


This led to an investigation on the 
part of the King’s Bench judges and on 
Dec. 22, 1835, the judges submitted a 
remarkable report to the lieutenant 
governor. In it, they asserted that ‘‘the 
treatment of prisoners confined on 
criminal charges in the several gaols in 
this Province appears to call for the 
establishment, by Legislative authority, 
of more precise and _ satisfactory 
regulations than are at _ present 
provided.’’ In some districts, they 
noted, jail regulations called for 


prisoners to receive both meat and 
vegetables, 
“but we are not sure that this is 
the case generally; and we are 
informed that the Magistrates of 
the Home District have 
declined to authorize the 
furnishings of any other diet than 
bread and water.”’ 
There were many persons in the 
Home District Jail, the judges asserted, 
both tried and untried, who had no 


‘*The judges argued 
that bedding, warm 
clothing, and 
adequate food 
ought to be 
furnished to all 
prisoners... .”’ 


other sustenance and who were ‘‘in a 
state of suffering, from the want of 
what we regard as the absolute 
necessaries of life.’’ The judges argued 
that bedding, warm clothing and 
adequate food ought to be furnished to 
all prisoners. If the districts could not 
afford to provide them, then the 
legislature should consider the subject.'® 


The lieutenant governor printed and 
circulated the judges’ letter to all the 
districts and made it clear that local 
officials were expected to investigate jail 
conditions and respond on an urgent 
basis. The response to this letter was a 
mass of information provided by the 
sheriffs and courts of Quarter Sessions 
on every aspect of jail life. While some 
districts argued convincingly that they 
were providing adequate food, fuel, 
clothing and other necessaries for their 
prisoners, notwithstanding the very 
grave financial burden this entailed, 
others offered only a feeble response. In 
the Home District, for example, the 
chairman of Quarter Sessions claimed 
that most persons in jail could have 
““any extra wants’’ supplied either by 
their own means or by the assistance of 
friends. ‘‘Every reasonable facility’’ 
had been provided for the admission of 
prisoners’ friends to the jail. Such an 
attitude could only give more credence 
to the view expressed by Mayor 
Mackenzie in a June 9, 1834 letter in 
which he requested ‘‘the attention of the 
government to the insecure and 
unwholesome state of the prison’’ and 
insisted that ‘‘even a captive in a 
dungeon has his rights and ought not to 
be used as I have seen.’’!® 


Considerable insight into the physical 
conditions of the jails is provided in 
correspondence about actual and 
potential escapes. Escapes were a 
frequent occurrence. In April 1836, the 
Home District Grand Jury reported that 
since July 1832 no fewer than 31 


prisoners had escaped from that jail. “‘I 
must impress upon the minds of the 
magistrates,’’ wrote Sheriff Merritt of 
the Niagara District in 1809, ‘‘that with 
my present means and in the present 
situation of the gaol, I cannot be 
responsible for the safekeeping of the 
prisoners.’’ In 1832, magistrates in the 
Eastern District rather desperately 
informed the lieutenant governor that 
their jail was ‘‘in so insecure a state that 
it is incapable of detaining within its 
walls either criminals or debtors, and 
more particularly the former, who from 
the decayed state of the cells are only 
detained by the use of irons: and even 
irons from the practicability of 
conveying tools through the gaol are no 
security.’’?° 

Without secure structures jailers had 
little choice but to resort to the extensive 
use of irons. This seems to have been the 
standard practice for those charged with 
and convicted of capital offences. Many 
prisoners in that situation complained 
pitifully of the suffering they endured. 
Although the sheriff of Cornwall 
reported in 1823 that he had done 
everything possible to assist one poor 
wretch, providing an additional stove 
for his comfort, yet, ‘She suffers much 
from his irons and the cold...’’ 

Notwithstanding the ease with which 
prisoners escaped, it is unclear how 
usual it was for other than capital 
prisoners to be placed in irons. When 
someone complained that ‘‘five 
desperate fellows’? had escaped from 
the jail of the Midland District, because 
none was in irons, Sheriff John Maclean 
stated that, ‘‘The gaol was considered 
so secure that it was thought 
unnecessary, nor was it usual to put 
prisoners of the description of those 
who escaped in irons.’’?? 

Both the districts and the central 
authority had reason to be aware of the 
sad condition of the jails, the frequency 
of escapes and the sufferings 
experienced by many _ prisoners. 
Throughout the Upper Canadian 
period, grand juries with distressing 
frequency pointed to this state of 
affairs. Although the numbers of these 
complaints increased substantially with 
the population growth of the 1830s, 
there were many earlier statements. In 
1821, the Grand Jury of the Johnstown 
District lamented that prisoners were 
subjected ‘‘to many inconveniences and 
sufferings’; in 1825, the magistrates, 
grand inquest and other inhabitants of 
the Eastern District maintained that 
criminals ‘‘suffer the most dreadful 
privations as it is impossible, 
particularly during the winter season, to 
make the cells fit for their reception’’; 
and in a lengthy statement in 1839 the 
Niagara District Grand Jury expressed, 


their astonishment that the 
presentments made for many 
years on this subject have not 
been attended to by _ the 
Magistrates and that the jail is 
still permitted to remain in a state 


not only disgraceful to the district 

but to a civilized people. It is as 

destructive to the health of those 
confined as it is destructive to 
their morals.”? 

In all these documents, it is notable 
that the grand jurors seldom, if ever, 
complained about the role played by the 
sheriffs, jailers and turnkeys; and with 
the exception of James Owen McCarthy 
and a very few others, prisoners 
themselves seldom made charges against 
jail officials. This contrasts with 
Greenberg’s findings for colonial New 
York that there were frequent charges 
of sadistic behaviour and mistreatment 
by jailers. Furthermore, punishments 
such as whipping and irons seem to have 
been seldom invoked in response to 
prisoner misconduct, even though the 
documents suggest that rebellious 
prisoners frequently destroyed jail 
property and invoked other methods of 
manifesting anger and rebelliousness.”* 

If officials of the district and officers 
of the central government were aware of 
the regrettable conditions of the jails, 
and if the jails were such an affront to 
the humanitarian instincts of grand 


_judges to 


jurors and King’s Bench judges alike, 
why was nothing substantial done until 
the late 1830s to correct this distressing 
situation? No doubt part of the answer 
lies with the sad state of local 
government as well as with the manifest 
inefficiencies of the central authority 
which so appalled both Lord Durham 
and Lord Sydenham. Of course, in a 
pioneer society there were many other 
more pressing needs, including roads, 
schools and churches, which would take 
priority over the jails. Yet, one also 
suspects that the jails did not receive 
more funding and better administration 
because Upper Canadians, before the 
era of the penitentiary, regarded 
imprisonment as only part of a wider 
system of criminal law sanctions, and 
because it was expected that few 
prisoners would be confined in these 
facilities for more than a few months. 
Other forms of punishment, 
including most frequently fines, 
whipping, the pillory and banishment 
were not so much alternatives to 
imprisonment as complementary to it; 
as such they made it practicable for 
impose brief terms of 


imprisonment. Whipping, it is clear, 


was greatly feared not only, and 
perhaps not so much, for the pain it 
brought as for the shame it imposed on 
the prisoner and his or her family. Most 
cases of appeal against the whipping 
portion of the sentence suggest the sense 
of horror and shame the prisoner was 
experiencing. William Stoutenburgh in 
the Home District Jail, sentenced to two 
months and 25 lashes for petit larceny 
appealed the whipping part of the 
sentence. Chief Justice Powell was 
unsympathetic, informing the 
Governor’s Secretary that the man’s 
own application made it “‘evident that 
the whipping is the most exemplary part 
of the punishment and likely to have the 
most effect in deterring others from 
similar crimes.’’ Stoutenburgh’s 
response to this refusal was to break jail 
and his father reported receiving a letter 
from him claiming that ‘‘the ignominy 
of being publicly whipped, which would 
eternally stigmatize not only him but 
stamp disgrace on his brothers and 
sisters also — was the irresistible 
impulse which induced him to break 
prison.’’ Again the plea went forth. If 


His Excellency would reconsider the 
whipping, Stoutenburgh was willing to 
submit to ‘‘any period of confinement 
which to your Excellency’s wisdom may 
seem correct.’’ This time Judge Boulton 
responded that he was ‘‘aware of the 
feelings of parents’’ in cases of public 
whippings, but to pardon a man who 
had committed a second offence, 
escaping, to avoid punishment for the 
first offence, ‘‘I fear would have a bad 
effect’’ on the general public.** 


Clemency was granted frequently in 
whipping cases. In 1816, the chairman 
of the Home District Quarter Sessions 
supported clemency after the jail doctor 
certified that the prisoner was ‘‘so much 
reduced in his strength as to be 
incapable of suffering the infliction of 
corporal punishment without danger to 
his life.’’ Another prisoner, John 
Willson who appealed for mercy ‘‘to 
appease the tender honor of an 
affectionate wife and child’’ avoided 
whipping on condition that he make 
restitution for the property he had 
taken. In 1822, one Blewett, whose 
parents lived in Nova Scotia, told 
Archdeacon John Strachan it would 
“break their hearts did they now know 
that their child was doomed to an 
ignominious punishment of being 
publicly whipped in the public market.’’ 
Judge Campbell proceeded _ to 
investigate Blewett’s conduct in jail and 
on finding it satisfactory agreed to 
support a remission of what he 
described as “‘the disgraceful part of the 
punishment.’’ That same year William 
Lord in the Kingston Jail asserted that 
he came from a respectable family and 
asked that the whipping not be applied 
so as to save ‘Shim and his from 
everlasting disgrace.’’?S 

The implication that jail brought less 
shame than a public whipping is 
significant. These individuals had not 
becorne hardened convicts — as many 
later would be after long periods in the 
penitentiary. They did not feel that they 
had been eternally disgraced by a few 
weeks in jail, and a sense of family and 
pretensions to respectability remained 
important to them. For these reasons 
the sentence of a public whipping to be 
applied at the end of the sentence placed 
significant discretionary power in the 
hands of criminal justice officials. In 
the case of one Hoffman, convicted of 
larceny in 1824, Judge Campbell 
commented that because of the person’s 
family and his military service, he had 
dispensed with ‘‘the usual corporal 
infliction.’”’ To Upper Canadian 
officials and judges, corporal 
punishment was a valuable part of a 
remarkably flexible system. 

The instruments most analogous to 
whipping were the pillory and the 
stocks. Even more than whipping, each 
of these depended for its effectiveness 
on the value system of society and of the 
convicted person. There are far fewer 
cases in the Sundries of appeals against 
either of these and the judges’ circuit 


reports indicate that they were 
employed far less frequently than 
whipping. The cases that do exist 


confirm the role played by a strong 
repugnance against the public display of 
the prisoner’s humiliation. 

When Elliott Buck in 1835 was 
sentenced to the pillory he appealed to 
the governor on the grounds that his 
sense of shame would be so great that 
‘if | have to stand as a public example I 
must leave the country and fly to some 
distant place.’’ When the jailer at York 
supported another petition, it was 
because the prisoner ‘‘has conducted 
himself in so very becoming a manner 
while in custody .. .’’ The implication is 
that prisoners who misbehaved could 
not expect to receive His Excellency’s 
clemency.”°® 


‘*Like corporal 
punishment and the 
pillory, banishment 
in Upper Canada 
had diverse uses and 
purposes...”’ 


Banishment, as we have seen, was a 
punishment denounced in H.C. 
Thomson’s report recommending a 
penitentiary as absolutely ludicrous. 
This judgment is suspect not only 
because it came from a fervent advocate 
of the penitentiary system but because 
banishment was used so frequently both 
by the judges in sentencing and as an 
essential element in the petitioning 
procedure. It seems unlikely, in a small 
and intimate society, that banishment 
could have been as ineffective as was 
suggested. It is hard to believe that those 
who might return from banishment 
would not be recognized and punished 
severely. Like corporal punishment and 
the pillory, banishment in Upper 
Canada had diverse uses and purposes. 
It seems to have been the customary 
secondary punishment in those capital 
cases in which officials did not believe 
execution to be justified but in which a 
free pardon was not merited and the 
Sundries contain innumerable instances 
of its application in such cases. 

In some cases, the sentence of 
banishment seemed extremely cruel, as 
in 1819 when the well-known Methodist 
preacher Henry Ryan, for solemnizing 
matrimony illegally, was sentenced to 
14 years banishment and ordered to quit 
the country within eight days.”’ Since he 
successfully appealed this sentence, it is 
not unlikely that banishment, in 
common with other punishments, was 
being used by the executive branch, 
which had a close relationship with the 
judiciary, to effectively control an ever- 
changing and sometimes turbulent 
population. 


Possibly, by the 1830s, banishment 
was less effective than it had been in the 
early days of settlement. Like other 
punishments, nonetheless, it retained 
considerable functional utility. In the 
1830s, for example, one woman fined 
for keeping a disorderly house was 
ordered to leave, not the province, but 
the neighbourhood; another woman 
was sentenced to one _ week’s 
imprisonment and to be banished ‘“‘five 
miles beyond the limits of the Distict’’; 
a third, convicted of larceny, was 
banished from the district for 12 
months. Banishment, like other 
punishments, affected the person’s 
entire family. In December 1834, a 
woman living in Norwich, wrote the 
governor on behalf of her son who had 
been sentenced to banishment to ask 
that he ‘‘relieve the solicitude of a poor 
widow and not keep me in suspense any 
longer by informing me whether my son 
can be pardoned or not.’’ For such 
Upper Canadians as Sarah Gilbert, 
banishment remained an awful, much 
feared penalty.”® 

The use of fines was an equally 
valuable component of the system, one 
which played an even greater role than 
corporal punishment and the pillory 
because it was resorted to so frequently. 
Many sentences called for confinement 
until costs and fines had been paid and 
numerous petitions pointed out that for 
many this would mean life 
imprisonment. Since that, of course, 
was not the intention, it seems clear that 
the ‘‘until paid’’ provision was there as 
a powerful piece of judicial and 
executive weaponry. The power which 
this placed in the hands of the ruling 
elite was mitigated but hardly dispelled 
by considerable evidence of 
humanitarian concerns. 


In 1809, the Justices of Quarter 
Session at Niagara informed the 
governor that seven individuals who 
could not pay their fines would suffer 
perpetual imprisonment without His 
Excellency’s interposition. Had they 
known this prior to sentencing, they 
added significantly, ‘‘the fines would 
not have been imposed, or at least 
greatly lessened.’’ 

In 1810, Judge Powell informed His 
Excellency that he was submitting the 
case of several persons convicted of 
forgery to his consideration in order ‘‘to 
obviate the possibility of their sentence 
operating a perpetual imprisonment in 
case of inability to pay the fine imposed 
on them.’’ Sensitive to their economic 
status, he urged that the part of the 
sentence imposing imprisonment be 
replaced by security for good 
behaviour. In 1810, the Niagara District 
magistrates expressed their concern 
about four forgers who had been fined 
and placed in the pillory and whose term 
of imprisonment had expired some time 
previously but who remained behind 
bars because of inability to pay the fine. 
After emphasizing that the district 
found this ongoing detention to be very 


expensive, they recommended that the 
prisoners be released ‘‘to prevent any 
attempt they might make to break gaol 
.. .”’ However extraordinary this may 
seem at first glance, it was logical to 
expect that men being jailed indefinitely 
would attempt such a break, probably 
with the assistance of indignant friends 
and families.”° 


In many cases, the remission of the 
fine was granted on condition of 
banishment for a period of time. 
Another solution was indicated in the 
1821 case of one Thomas Davison. 
According to the fiat of Attorney 
General J.B. Robinson, 


“Davison being wholly unable at 
present to pay the said fine we 
have been pleased to assent that 
upon his’ entering’ into 
recognizance with sufficient 
sureties for the payment of the 
said fine to us within one year, he 
should be discharged from 
custody.’’ 


Another fiat from Robinson resolved 
the case of the unfortunate William 
Stoutenburgh who had been fined £20 in 
addition to his other punishments and 
protested he could not pay. ‘‘Since he is 
wholly unable to do so, he is to be 
released on providing sufficient sureties 
to pay within the calendar month.’’ 
Even when the judges had a bad opinion 
of the convict, they sometimes showed 
flexibility, as did Judge Powell in 
another case when he asserted, in rather 
mangled grammar, that he could ‘‘see 
much good from the remission of that 
part of the imprisonment for the fine, 
which shall ever hang over him if he is 
discharged from confinement only.”’ 
Powell seems to have been asking that 
the fine be cancelled. William Lyon 
Mackenzie took a similar position in 
1834 in the case of a poor tradesman 
who, he asserted, had already lost the 
best part of his work year by being 
imprisoned for a month. To insist on 
payment of the fine after release ‘‘might 
abridge his family of many comforts, 
and perhaps ruin, or greatly discourage 
himself in time to come.’’ 


In 1835, in the case of an aggravated 
assault in the Gore District, the 
magistrate assisted the prisoner by 
directing that the district take over 
payment of the costs and asked His 
Excellency to remit the fine. That same 
year, the chairman of the Gore Quarter 
Sessions expressed concern that several 
prisoners remained in jail beyond the 
expiry of their sentences only because 
they were poor. ‘“‘They have all 
remained over the period sentenced one 
month — some two months — and some 
even more — making their poverty if 
not a crime, at least a very serious 
inconvenience to them.’’*? In_ these 
instances at least, the authorities did 
take into consideration the economic 
status of the individuals who had been 
punished by being fined. 


Part 3 


ee 


A great deal of research and analysis 
remains to be done before it will be 
possible to estimate how effectively the 
Upper Canadian criminal justice system 
functioned in the period before the 
establishment of the penitentiary. The 
foregoing survey does not attempt to 
make such a judgment; its purpose is 
merely to suggest that the system was 
complex, subtle and multi-faceted and 
to indicate that in Upper Canada 
imprisonment for brief terms was a 
severe punishment and was only one 
component of a larger system. 


There has been an assumption, given 
UCM CISIOMPEMUOMENeStablishessule 
penitentiary, that previously-existing 
approaches were bankrupt. This point 
of view was expressed with great clarity 
in the Thomson Report of 1831. No 
one, however, has ever demon- 
strated that those responsible for 
administering the system shared that 
perspective. Certainly various 
investigations and reports demonstrated 
beyond cavil that numerous evils existed 
in the system. There is no doubt at all 
that the jails of Upper Canada were in 
desperate need of reform and that other 


significant.” 


“The implication that jail brought less shame than a public whipping is 


aspects of the system also den 
reconsideration. Most of all, pe 8, 
there was an emerging consensus about 
the need for classification of prisoners 
and greater efforts at rehabilitation 
Sadly, despite some advances in 


and 1838, significant reform of the jails 
was not accomplished at this time, and 


“ig 


perhaps for that reason the peni 
assumed a dominating role in O 
penal system.*! 

The triumph of the pe 
all it stood for was a tragedy b 
sense that its own def 
horrendous and because one i 
of that triumph was a tend C 
or neglect certain positive and highly 
functional features of the opre 
penitentiary approach to punishment. 
The earlier system in its very 
informality, its lack of regimentation, 
its Openness to public scrutiny and its 
close relationship with the human 
concerns of the local communities may 
not have offered a very clear or 
compelling alternative to the regimen 
offered by the total institution. But, at 
the very least, it avoided the structured 
inhumanity, the resort to ever longer 
periods of incarceration and the 
effective creation of a genuine criminal 
class which were the appalling results of 
the 19th century penitenitary system. & 
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Reasoning & rehabilitation 


The cognitive model for corrections 


Rehabilitation: An Autopsy 


In the prevention of crime and the 
reformation of criminals, success is 
rare. There 1s little evidence that crime 
prevention programs prevent crime, 
that offender rehabilitation programs 
rehabilitate, that deterrence deters, that 
corrections corrects. During the past 20 
years, many audits of criminal justice 
programs have been conducted. Almost 
uniformly, they have concluded that the 
efforts of criminal justice practitioners 
to reduce crime rates or recidivism rates 
by programs which attempt to change 
individual offenders, have been long on 
promise and short on achievement. 

The conclusion that in crime 
prevention and offender rehabilitation 
“almost nothing works’’ (Martinson, 
1974) has been widely proclaimed. 
Among many academics, criminal 
justice policy-makers, correctional 
managers and even among the public, a 
pervasive negativism has been fostered 
with respect to the potential of 
preventing crime or reducing recidivism 
through rehabilitation programs. 
Feelings of hopelessness have also been 
engendered among many correctional 
practitioners and may constitute a self- 
fulfilling prophecy since few programs 
are likely to ‘‘work’’ in an atmosphere 
of pessimism. 


Many rehabilitation efforts have 
failed and several programs have 
actually increased recidivism (Romig, 
1978; Ross & McKay, 1976). There are 
some programs, however, which have 
been successful (Gendreau and Ross, 
1979; Ross and Gendreau, 1980). Major 
reductions in the frequency and severity 
of criminal acts have been achieved 
through some _ programs. -Well- 
controlled studies have found 
reductions in recidivism ranging from 
30 per cent to 60 per cent. Most of these 
programs were also effective when 
measured by other criteria such as 
employment stability and family 
relations. The beneficial effects of these 
programs are not short-lived. Positive 


by Dr. Robert R. Ross and 
Elizabeth A. Fabiano 


results have been found for as long as 
three to 15 years after treatment. 

Effective programs have been 
conducted in a variety of correctional 
settings and with a variety of offenders. 
Substantial effects have been achieved 
in prevention programs for _pre- 
delinquents, in diversion programs for 
adolescent offenders, in community- 
based programs for hard-core juvenile 
and adult offenders, and in institutional 
programs for recidivistic adult 
offenders and criminal heroin addicts. 
The positive results of these programs 
have been demonstrated by 
methodologically impressive research, 
using techniques as rigorous as one can 
find in any criminal justice context. 

Although there are some effective 
programs, it should not be thought that 
they are representative of the general 
state-of-the-art in correctional 
programming. The majority of 
correctional programs are not 
conducted in a scientific framework; 
their results have never been adequately 
evaluated. Among those which have 
been evaluated, however, it is clear that 
effective programs are well 
outnumbered by correctional programs 
which have failed. Unsuccessful 
programs are by no means uncommon. 
As the reviews suggest, they may be the 
rule. Effective programs are 
exceptional. 


Prescriptions for Success 


Research is underway at a number of 
universities to ascertain the essential 
components of effective correctional 
programs through sophisticated meta- 
analysis techniques which can determine 
the magnitude and the likelihood of 
success or failure associated with 
specific program characteristics. 
Comparisons of programs which work 
and programs which fail have already 
demonstrated that effective programs 
are not only exceptional in their results; 
they are also atypical in the intervention 
techniques they employ; the types of 


The following is extracted from Ross & Fabiano’s forthcoming book, Time to Think: The Cognitive Model of Crime and 
Delinquency Prevention & Rehabilitation (Institute of Social Sciences & Arts). 
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staff who apply these techniques (theit 
training, their personality, and their 
social skills); the nat of the 
relationship between the and the 
offenders; the intensity and duration of 
their program efforts; and the degree to 
which they attend to the social, 
situational and economic factors which 
affect their clients. 


staf 


Correctional Thinking 


One factor which is fundamental to 
the difference between programs that 
“‘work’’ and those that do not is the 
conceptualization of criminal behaviour 
on which the program is based. The 
conceptual model of criminal behaviour 
determines the goals of the intervention 
and the intermediate targets on which 
the program should focus in order to 
achieve these goals. The model also 
serves as a guide for program planners 
and practitioners in terms of the 
techniques they should employ to reach 
their objectives. 


Many correctional programs are 
based on a medical/disease model which 
views criminal behaviour as 
symptomatic of some underlying 
psychopathological condition which 


oe 


requires ‘‘cure’”’ through some form of 
‘‘therapy’’. There is no evidence for ihe 
effectiveness of such programs. Though 
popular, the outcome of programs 
based on a simple punishment or 
deterrence model has been far from 
encouraging (Gendreau and Ross, 
1980). Explanatory models which stress 
the influence of poverty, un- 
employment, social class, culture 
conflict and the like, may address the 
root causes of crime, but they have 
yielded few, if any, effective programs 
of crime prevention or offender 
rehabilitation. The ‘‘actuarial model”’ 
(Ross, 1983) which proposes that the 
prime concern of corrections should be 
costs and humane containment, has 
become less defensible as unabated 
recidivism rates create exorbitant 
demands on facilities and budgets. 


Whereas many ineffective programs 
have been based on_ inadequate 
conceptual models, most are based on 
no model at all. The criminal justice 
system appears to be functioning in a 
conceptual vacuum. There is an almost 
total dearth of conceptualizations of the 
causes of criminal behaviour which are 
supported by adequate empirical 
evidence and which can_ suggest 
intervention strategies for correctional 
agencies which are feasible, practical 
and effective (Martin, Sechrest and 
Redner, 1981). Correctional programs 
which derive from inadequate or faulty 
conceptualizations of criminal 
behaviour are unlikely to have much 
impact on reducing such behaviour. 


Time to Think 


During the past three years we have 
been engaged in research which has led 
to the development of a model which 
holds considerable promise for 
corrections both in community and 
institutional settings: the cognitive 
model. The model was derived not from 
some a priori account of crime, nor 
from a theoretical explanation of crime, 
nor even froma study of offenders. The 
model came from an analysis of 
correctional programs. 

In comparing effective and ineffective 
programs we noted that all effective 
programs were multi-facetted. They did 
not rely on any one_ intervention 
technique to achieve their effects. 
Rather, they included a number of 
different modalities, each of which 
might be expected to effect some aspect 
of the offenders’ behaviour. Effective 
programs were complex — not unlike 
the offenders they treated. 

The effective programs differed in 
their focus. Some employed techniques 
designed to modify offenders’ feelings, 
while others attempted to change 
offenders’ behaviour, or their situation, 
social or vocational skills. Each 
successful program included a different 
selection and combination’ of 
intervention techniques, but all shared 
at least one in common: a technique that 
could be expected to have an impact on 
the offenders’ thinking. 

Effective programs included some 
technique that could enhance the 
offenders’ impulse control, increase 
their reasoning skills, improve their 
sensitivity to the consequences of their 
behaviour, improve their ability to 
comprehend the thoughts and feelings 
of other people, increase their 
interpersonal problem-solving | skills, 
broaden their view of the world, and 
help them to develop alternative 
interpretations of their environment, 
social rules and social obligations. 

Effective programs included, as a 
target of their intervention, not only 
offenders’ behaviour, their feelings, 
vocational or interpersonal skills, but 
their cognition: their reasoning, 


attributions, self-evaluation, expecta- 
tions, their understanding and appraisal 
of the world, and their values. 


Criminogenic Thinking 


The remarkable success of these 
programs led us to wonder whether 
there is something about offenders’ 
thinking which might account for their 
criminal behaviour. This possibility led 
us to examine the research literature to 
determine whether offenders differ 
from non-offenders in their cognitive 
functioning; whether cognition and 
crime are linked. Our search revealed a 
considerable body of evidence which 
suggests that many offenders show 
developmental delays in the acquisition 
of a number of cognitive skills which are 
essential to social adaptation. For 
example, many tend to be action- 
oriented, non-reflective and impulsive. 
When faced with a problem or a 
temptation they immediately respond 
without stopping to think. They are less 
likely to think about problem situations 
than to react to them. They often act out 
without adequately analysing the 
situation, or calculating the 
consequences of their action. Advice, 
warnings or punishment often seem to 
have little impact on them because they 
fail to reflect back on their behaviour 
and its effects. 

Many offenders have never acquired 
critical reasoning skills and they show a 
host of thinking errors. The most 
common of these is externalizing the 
blame for their actions onto other 
people or to circumstances ‘‘beyond 
their control’’. Although they often are 
able to rationalize their anti-social 
behaviour and justify their actions, the 
reasoning they use in doing so is 
frequently simplistic and illogical. Their 
thinking is often exceptionally shallow 
and narrow — they construe their world 
in absolute terms, failing to appreciate 
the subtleties and complexities of social 
interactions, and they tend to adopt 
simple solutions to complex problems. 
They fail to think through problem 
situations and tend to uncritically accept 
those conclusions which immediately 
occur to them or are presented by 
authoritative sources. They then cling to 
these conclusions stubbornly and 
rigidly. Consequently, their thinking is 
often inflexible, uncreative and mal- 
adaptive. Moreover, many offenders 
fail to consider that their thinking, their 
behaviour, and _ their attitudes 
contribute to the problem they 
experience. 

Many offenders have not progressed 
beyond an egocentric stage of cognitive 
development: they are unable (or fail) to 
distinguish between their own emotional 
states, thoughts and views and those of 
other people. Lacking the ability to take 
the perspective of other people, they 
misread social expectations and 
misinterpret the actions and intentions 
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of others. Their lack of awareness or 
sensitivity to. other people’s thoughts or 
feelings severely impairs their ability to 
form acceptable relationships with 
people (including employers and 
spouses) and prevents them from 
developing appropriate means of 
dealing with interpersonal problems. 
The review also indicated that not all 
offenders have such deficits and that 
few offenders evidence all of these 
deficits. Many offenders have not the 
slightest cognitive deficit; their criminal 
acts are perfectly rational, well planned 
and profitable! Moreover, 
offenders are not the only individuals 
who show cognitive deficits. Criminal 
behaviour may be only one of many 
problems which are engendered by 
faulty or imadequate cognitive 
development. Cognitive deficits have 
been found to be associated with a range 
of behaviour problems, including 
obesity, unwanted pregnancy, and 
alcohol and drug addiction. Moreover, 
many intelligent and _ successful 
individuals show some of the same 
cognitive deficits which have been 
found among offenders. These findings 
and many shortcomings in the research 
and gaps in our knowledge limit our 
understanding of the association 
between cognition and _ criminal 
behaviour. However, although it cannot 
be asserted that cognitive deficits are a 
cause of crime, there is sufficient 
evidence to conclude that cognitive 
deficits may put an individual at risk of 
developing a criminal lifestyle. 


Cognition for Corrections 


Improving the cognitive functioning 
of delinquent and adult offenders may 
be- sa. “crucialiey factors en, 
rehabilitation. Cognitive development 
training may serve as an effective means 
of preventing many individuals from 
engaging in delinquent behaviour. 
These conclusions, based on _ our 
inspection. of effective programs, were 
confirmed by a component analysis of a 
large number of correctional programs 
which demonstrated that the inclusion 
of a cognitive component in the 
programs reliably differentiated 
effective from ineffective programs 
(Ross and Fabiano, 1982). This study 
indicated that cognitive training is a 
critical and possibly essential 
component of effective programs. 

Effective correctional programs have 
incorporated a variety of training 
techniques which can influence a variety 
of the offenders’ cognitive skills. At this 
point in our research we cannot specify 
with assurance which of these 
techniques is most effective nor which 
of the cognitive functions are most 
important to target. In _ general, 
however, effective programs have 
emphasized the following techniques: 
rational  self-analysis (teaching 
offenders to attend to and critically 


assess their own thinking); self-control 
training (teaching offenders to stop, 
think and analyse consequences before 
acting); means-end reasoning (teaching 
offenders to conceptualize the means 
whereby they might satisfy their needs 
more adequately, and how to formulate 
plans); critical thinking (teaching 
offenders how to think logically, 
objectively and rationally without over- 
generalizing, distorting the facts, or 
externalising the blame). 

An essential component of effective 
programs appears to be training in 
interpersonal cognitive problem- 
solving: teaching offenders how to 
analyse interpersonal problems, how to 
understand and consider other people’s 
values, behaviour and feelings; how to 
recognize how their behaviour affects 
other people and why others respond to 
them as they do; and how to develop 
alternative, prosocial rather than anti- 
social ways of reacting to interpersonal 
conflicts. 

There are a number of other 
techniques which have been or could be 
employed. These have been described in 
a recent publication from the ministry’s 
planning and research branch (Ross and 
Fabiano, 1983). They include didactic 
classroom teaching techniques, small 
group discusson techniques, audio- 
visual presentations, reasoning exercises 
and games, role-playing and modelling 
programs, and individual and group 
counselling techniques. The value of 
these techniques is presently being 
evaluated in an experimental study with 
medium and high-risk probationers in 
the Pickering and Oshawa probation 
offices. The project is designed to 
determine whether cognitive training 
can be effectively provided by staff 
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probation officers as a part of regular 
intensive probation services. 


The Search for Elixirs 


The model we present is only one 
model for crime prevention and 
offender rehabilitation programs. It is 
neither the only model nor an all- 
encompassing model. Changing the 
behaviour of delinquent or adult 
offenders is an exceedingly complex 
task. No one model can be expected to 
suffice for all. The model we present 
may have value for a substantial 
number of offenders but it is not a 
panacea. There are none. 

Emphasizing the cognitive deficits 
shown by many offenders does not 
mean that those offenders do not have 
other needs and problems which must 
be addressed. Offenders are not a 
homogeneous group. While some may 
have cognitive deficits, others may have 
other difficulties. Attention must also 
be paid to other social/economic factors 
in the offender’s environment which 
may significantly influence’ the 
offender’s behaviour. As research has 
indicated, effective correctional 
programs do not rely on a single 
method. On the contrary, they are 
multi-facetted programs which employ 
a variety of techniques, appropriate to 
the complexity of criminal] behaviour. A 
cognitive development component may 
be an essential aspect of many effective 
programs, but cognitive training alone 
is no elixir. 

The major premise of the cognitive 
model is that the offender’s cognition — 
what and how he thinks; how he views 
his world; how he reasons; how well he 
understands people; what he values; and 
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how he attempts to solve problem 
play a critical role in his < 
behaviour. 

This is not to deny the importance « 
the social, economic, situational 
cultural factors which are associated 
with criminal behaviour. On _ the 
contrary, such factors may be 
primary determinants of how offender: 
think. Factors such as poverty, lack of 
Opportunity, limited I} 
stimulation, insufficient or inadeqi 
education, lack of exposur 
individuals who model prosocial and 
effective cognitive problem-soh 
a host of other environme 
periential, perceptual, nutriti 
familial factors can profoundly in 
fluence both the individual’s cogniti 
development and the likelihood that 
or she will engage in anti-so 
behaviour. An adequate approach 
crime prevention and 
address these factors. 

Whereas in correctional applicati 
of the cognitive model we emphasiz 
attempts to reduce criminal be l 
by focusing on offenders, the model has 
important implications for the 
prevention of delinquency and crime 
through broader social intervention 
such as cognitive development training 
in families and the schools. @ 
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Cogni tive 


Prisoners of the bicentennial era: 
A peek at their heritage 


Introduction 


Historical and sociological research 
related to the prison population of 
Ontario is limited. Consequently, very 
little is known about the characteristics 
of those people who have been 
incarcerated. It is not for lack of data 
that so little is known and so few 
research efforts started. Prison 
authorities, particularly in the early part 
of the 19th century, were exacting in the 
amount of detail that they required to 
be recorded about every prisoner who 
was received at a penal facility. The 
annual reports of inspectors reflect 
actual names, birthplaces, religions, 
educational status, types of offences 
and other details for all prisoners. It 
may be assumed that it is not the dearth 
of information but rather the 
abundance of information that has 
frightened potential researchers. 

This effort attempts to bring forward 
a better understanding of the growth of 
the federal and provincial penal systems 
at the same time that it examines those 
adults who were incarcerated in the 
prisons and reformatories of the 
province. Information was gathered 
from Canadian census data 
publications, federal and_ provincial 
sessional papers, and from articles and 
textbooks related to the social history of 
Upper Canada and Ontario. The time 
period researched was 1851 to 1951. 


Population Growth in Upper 
Canada 


Any examination of the demographic 
characteristics of Ontario’s prison 
population must be considered within a 
social-historical context of the province. 
Population growth in Ontario has been 
studied by a number of researchers. 

Schull (1978) reported that by the 
beginning of the War of 1812, of 
approximately 100,000 people in Upper 
Canada, about four-fifths had come 
from the United States. The majority 
were United Empire Loyalists who were 
to remain in this province even after the 
war ended. They were soon joined, and 
out-numbered, by waves of immigrants 
from the British Isles. 
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As the Napoleonic wars ended, 
surplus manpower from Great Britain 
was directed to both Upper and Lower 
Canada. McInnis - (1969) also 
documented this American-dominated 
early 1800s Upper Canadian society, but 
noted that an unprecedented surge of 
British migrants arrived between 1815 
and 1848 in what was to be later called 
Ontario. 

American immigration was slowed 
and Americans were quickly replaced by 
English, Scottish and Irish immigrants. 
They settled at first in the Ottawa Valley 
and gradually began to move westward. 
As machines replaced men in the British 
Isles, English landlords drove Scottish 
and Irish peasants from their farmland. 
Immigrant ships began to transport 
thousands of refugees to Montreal 
where they began to make their way to 
Upper Canada. 

Beaujot and McQuillan (1982) 
suggested that during this early period 
of settlement over one-half of the 
migrants were Irish with the remainder 
evenly divided between English and 
Scottish. By 1831, as Kalbach and 
McVey (1979) indicated, Upper 
Canada’s population had increased to 
237,000 and between 1844 and 1851 had 
surpassed the population of Lower 
Canada. These two authors also claimed 
that the variations in the rates of growth 
during these years appeared to have 
been due to fluctuations in the size of 
successive waves of immigrants rather 
than to variations in natural increase 
alone. At any rate, by 1861 Upper 
Canada’s population had passed the one 
million mark and it was the largest 
colony in British North America. 

With the exception of the decade 1871 
to 1881, rates of growth for the province 
declined from 1851 to 1901. After 1901, 
however, large-scale immigration of 
foreign-born, combined with a 
favourable natural increase, caused 
Ontario’s population to grow rapidly. 
The variations in federal immigration 
policy, the extent of economic activity 
in the area which affected internal 
migration and the fertility trends of the 
people already established in Ontario, 
were the main factors for this growth. 
These factors also contributed to the 


changing demographic structure of the 
province. 
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The significance of immigration for 
overall growth and the impact it would 
have on demographic structure was 
more powerful during certain 
intercensal decades than during others. 
As Kalbach and McVey (1979) pointed 
out when describing country-wide 
immigration, the three decades covering 
the periods 1891 to 1921 were decades 
when immigrants were greater 
contributors to both growth and 
structure. This was simply because the 
relative size of the immigrant streams to 
the resident population were large. In 
each of the decades mentioned, the 
influx of immigrants represented 15 per 
cent, 25 per cent, and 18 per cent 
respectively, of the size of the Canadian 
population. 

During the 19th century and the first 
half of the 20th century, Ontario’s 
population grew rapidly. This rapid 
growth was a result of immigration 
policy, internal migration, natural 
increase, high fertility rates among 
some groups, and decreasing mortality 
rates. These same influences affected 
the demographic structure of the 
province. 


Nativity, Religion and Social Status 
in Upper Canada and Ontario 


During the 19th century and the first 
50 years of this century there were 
considerable variations in the nativity 
and religious composition of Ontario’s 
population. The proportion of native- 
born was affected by the relative sizes of 
contributions made by immigration and 
natural increase. These two factors also 
affected the religious composition of 
residents. 

Kalbach and McVey (1979) pointed 
out that the early settlements in Canada 
took on the cultural complexion of the 
immigrant’s national origins. Those 
communities established by immigrants 
from the British Isles were 
characteristically Protestant. In general, 
the degree of religious homogeneity was 
much less, however, since there were 
many denominations to be found in 
most Protestant communities. Data for 
Upper Canada, they indicated, was 
lacking, but 1842 census material 
suggested that most of the several 
hundred thousand people in the area 


The Central Prison, built in 
Toronto in 1874, was the 
province’s first provincial 
correctional 


facility for 
adult men and women. 


were non-Catholic. Indeed, the Roman 
Catholic population of Upper Canada 
was only 13 per cent while the Church of 
England at 22 per cent was the single 


largest denomination. The  second- 
largest group was the Church of 
Scotland with 16 per cent of the 
population. Presbyterian churches 
combined amounted to 20 per cent of 
the population and all Methodist groups 
to 17 per cent. 

Burnet (1972), too, pointed out that 
Upper Canada by 1851 had a 
population that was extremely 
heterogenous and immigrants entering 
the area did not enter an area with a 
dominant culture and social structure. 
Within 10 years that seemed to change, 
and, with the third Canadian census in 
1861, there were indications that a 
pattern of population had _ been 
established. Schull (1978) noted that 
more than half of the Upper Canadian 
population (62 per cent) was native- 
born and mainly of British stock. A 
further 20 per cent had been born in the 
British Isles. There were more Scots 
than English and more Irish than 
Scottish. Some 3 per cent were of 
French origin and approximately 4 per 
cent American-born. 

Upper Canada by this time was 
overwhelmingly British and evidence 
was beginning to show that to have 
certain cultural characteristics was an 
advantage. In describing the various 
settlers to the area, Burnet (1972) noted 
that lower class English settlers, poor 
Scots and Irish Protestants from 
Northern Ireland were relatively good 
settlers and did well for themselves. The 
southern Irish did not take up farms and 
when they arrived tended to hire 


themselves out as labourers. They 
postponed settlement on the land 
beyond the four or five years needed to 
obtain a stake. Instead, they drifted 
from town to town, worked on public 
works and were generally transient 
labourers. 

Katz (1975) convincingly describes 
how ethnic and immigrant status were 
integral aspects of social inequality in 
Upper Canada. In his study of the City 
of Hamilton during the mid-1800s, he 
found that being English-born and a 
member of the Church of England or 
being Canadian-born and Presbyterian 
went hand in hand with power, privilege 
and occupational opportunity. Irish 
Catholic immigrants on the other hand 
had limited opportunity. Burnet (1972) 
reported similar findings and also 
maintained that the land-holding 
Loyalists and Scottish merchants 
formed the upper class who supported 
the Anglican Church and emphasized 
social distance between themselves and 
the lower class settlers. The frontier 
influences were expressed by the 
Methodists and the conservative 
interests by the Church of England. 

The Church of England was in a 
privileged position in early Ontario 
chiefly because of the vast amounts of 
land allotted to it but also because it was 
highly regarded by the government and 
leading inhabitants. As Glazebrook 
(1971) noted, it found ready support 
from town officials and associations of 
the oligarchy and well-to-do people. 

Irish Catholics constituted the vast 
majority of labourers in the public 
works. In many regions the perceived 
undesirable behaviour of some earned 
them an evil reputation. Their low social 
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status, coupled with already-existing 
prejudices against Irish Catholic 
immigrants, resulted in their emerging 
as a group of people who had only 
limited prospects for improving their 
social status. 

Darroch and Ornstein’s (1980) look at 
the period of 1871 provided a detailed 
cross-classification of religious 
affiliation by ethnic-origin. Their 
analysis of this data led to occupational 
distributions of various ethnic groups. 
Their findings suggested that little had 
changed in Ontario by this period. Irish 
Catholics were predominantly 
impoverished and the English-origin 
Church of England population formed 
something like an establishment status 
group. 


The Development of the Ontario 
Prison Systems 


As the provincial population grew, so 
did the prison system. In the late 1700s 
and early 1800s the Upper Canadian 
population was not large enough to 
warrant a large penal facility and, 
therefore, all criminals who required 
incarceration were housed in locally- 
administered gaols or lock-ups. As the 
1830s approached, however, it became 
evident that a large prison in a central 
location was required and so in 1835 
Kingston Penitentiary (named _ the 
Provincial Penitentiary) was opened. 
All men, women and, in some cases, 
children, who received lengthy sentences 
and could not be kept in a local jail, 
were transferred to Kingston. 

In 1859, the Upper Canada 
Reformatory for youthful offenders 
under the age of 16 opened at Penetang, 


and from that date forward only adults 
were incarcerated at Kingston. 

Gradually, legislation was introduced 
that required the provinces to be 
responsible for those adults serving 
sentences of less than two years. Shortly 
after Confederation, plans were 
prepared to build a provincial prison in 
Toronto and in 1874 the Central Prison 
was finally opened. It received adult 
men and women serving sentences long 
enough to make it feasible to move them 
from local jails. Adults serving 
sentences of more than two years in 
length continued to be transferred to 
Kingston. 

The federal system remained 
relatively small and Kingston 
Penitentiary remained the only federal 
facility in Ontario. In 1931, Collins Bay 
Penitentiary opened and in 1934 the 
Prison for Women opened. These three 
prisons constituted the total number of 
federal prisons between the years of 
1861 and 1951. 

The provincial system grew rather 
dramatically. Although the Central 
Prison was short-lived, 1874 to 1915, 
many facilities began to be constructed 
from 1880 onwards. 

As reported in assorted Ontario 
sessional papers, several provincial 
facilities opened, and in some cases 
closed, between 1874 and 1951. 
Historical Sequence of The Opening 
of Federal and Provincial Adult 
Prisons and Reformatories in Upper 
Canada and Ontario 


1835 — Provincial Penitentiary 
1874 — Central Prison 


_ The staff dining room area 
t the Mercer Reformatory 


% 


hich opened in 1880.” 


1880 — Mercer Reformatory 

1907 — Monteith Industrial Farm 

1911 — Industrial Farm at Fort William 
1912 — Toronto Municipal Farm at 


Concord 

1912 — Toronto Municipal Farm at 
Langstaff 

1913 — Mimico, Clay Plant Prison 
Farm 


1914 — Industrial Farm at Burwash 

1915 — Ontario Reformatory 

1915 — Whitby, Asylum Prison Farm 

1930 — Collins Bay Federal 
Penitentiary 

1934 — Prison for Women 

1947 — Rideau Industrial Farm 

1947 — Ontario Reformatory at 
Brampton 

1949 — Burtch Industrial Farm 


Nativity and Religion of Prisoners 
in Upper Canada and Ontario 


The annual reports of inspectors 
found in both federal and provincial 
sessional papers provides an abundance 
of information related to the 
characteristics of the prison population 
during the years 1851-1951. Only place 
of birth and religion as reported by 
prisoners, however, was common to 
both sets of sessional papers. 

With this information it was possible 
to determine the relative percentages of 
prisoners born in different countries 
and the relative percentages of religious 
affiliation of prisoners for each 


decennial year for the period noted 
above. Once this had been done it was 
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also possible to make comparisons with 
the general population. 

Irish-born prisoners in both federal 
and provincial prisons were over- 
represented in all decennial years from 
1861 to 1931, but particularly in the 
years 1861, 1871 and 1891. American- 
born prisoners were oOver-represented in 
all decennial years from 1861 to 1941. 
Foreign-born prisoners, excluding 
American and British-born, were also 
Over-represented during this period. 
Canadian-born prisoners were under- 
represented from 1861 to 1931. 

In terms of the religious composition 
of federal and provincial prisoners, the 
analysis conducted clearly indicated that 
the Roman Catholic prison population 
was much higher than would normally 
be expected, given the relative strength 
of that religious group in the province as 
a whole. In every decennial year during 
the 90-year period studied, Roman 
Catholics were Over-represented in the 
prison population. Presbyterian, 
Methodist and United denominational 
groups in the prison population on the 
other hand were  under-represented 
during this same period. 


Discussion 


A review of the social-historical 
development of the province provides 
clues as to the reasons for over- 
representation of some groups in the 
prison population and_ under- 
representation of others. Clearly, 
during the middle portion of the 19th 


century, English and Scottish settlers of 
Church of England, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and United affiliation were 
the dominant social group in Upper 
Canada. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find relatively few people of this 
social group languishing in prisons or 
reformatories. The transient, sometimes 
employed, often unemployed, Roman 
Catholic Irish labourer, on the other 
hand, was not so lucky. As a result, 
there was a disproportionate number of 
this type in penal facilities during this 
period. They were the group of 
immigrants entering Upper Canada at 
the bottom of the social structure, and 
so helped to contribute to the problems 
of law, order and overcrowding of 
gaols. The problem was so acute, in 
fact, that in 1845 an act was passed to 
preserve peace and prevent riots and 
violent outrages at public work sites 
where Irish made up a large number of 
labourers (Clark 1942). Americans, too, 
many unskilled and, _ therefore, 
unemployable, found themselves in 
prisons. Among their number were 
some black Americans, many of them 
smuggled into Ontario by _ the 
underground railroad. 

In order to have a clearer 
understanding of the over- or under- 
representation of certain groups, other 


factors such as peak immigration 
periods, the selective nature of 
immigration policy, the unemployment 
rates during certain periods, and 
changing political climates would have 
to be examined. Future researchers may 
wish to look at those variables and also 
examine data related to the lock-up and 
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Warden’s residence, Central Prison. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Penitentiaries for the Fiscal Year 
Ended March 31, 1941. E. Cloutier, 
printer. Ottawa, 1942. (Government 
Documents Library: York University) 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Penitentiaries for the .Fiscal Year 
Ended March 31, 1951. E. Cloutier, 
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Review of 


intensive supervision concepts 


The development by this ministry of 
the Level of Supervision Inventory 
(LSI) classification system in Ontario 
has been a significant step in identifying 
‘‘high-risk’’ offenders. It now remains 
to ensure that we are providing 
programs that meet the identified needs 
of this group, for their own sake and for 
the protection of society. 

Before discussing some appropriate 
responses and making  recom- 
mendations for an intensive supervision 
program in Ontario, it will be important 
to understand the climate into which 
these programs must fit. 

Corrections in general, and probation 
specifically, exist in a society that holds 
wide-ranging and sometimes contrasting 
expectations. Clear and O’Leary (1983) 
point out that new legislation in the 
United States proves the public is willing 
to adopt increasingly harsh approaches 
and, as Ackerman has pointed out, 
court decisions have underscored that 
probation and parole officers must take 
reasonable measures to safeguard the 
community. 

On the other hand, recent research in 
Canada suggests that the public’s 
attitude results from lack of 
information. The Honourable Mark 
MacGuigan, former federal minister of 
Justice and Attorney General of 
Canada, outlined this in a speech to the 
Canadian Association for the 
Prevention of Crime in November 1983 
when he said that ‘‘the Canadian public 
is not the punitive, retributive group of 
individuals it is typically and unfairly 
reported to be.’’ The source of this 
conclusion was a report at that time 
which showed that, when given 
information about a case that came 
from sources other than media reports, 
respondents were supportive of the 
sentence arrived at by the court. Also, 
the work of Doob and Roberts found 
that, in some cases, the court had been 
too harsh, rather than too lenient. 
Unfortunately, most people in society 
don’t have access to this kind of 
information which could modify their 
views. Recent public reaction regarding 
parolee crimes is a clear indication of 
the expectations placed on those of us in 
the criminal justice system. 

In the Professional Protection 
magazine, growing fear on the part of 
law-abiding citizens (‘‘crimeaphobia’’) 
is seen as a valid concept. The authors 
state: ‘“‘The average citizen cannot rely 
upon the criminal justice system for 
protection and believes it safer to own 
and possess a firearm for self-defence.”’ 
Simply put, community programs must 
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justify their existence in a society that is 
suspicious of dispositions that don’t 
lock up an offender for at least a 
definite length of time. 


Probation 


While Ontario judges might be more 
knowledgeable in their approach to 
sentencing because of the access to more 
relevant information, they have been 
critical of some of the policy decisions 
of this ministry. Many of them consider 
probation supervision to be lenient. 

Probation has not been used as an 
alternative to incarceration and our 
experience with community service 
orders (CSOs) over the first few years 
seems to underline the judges’ 
reluctance to accept programs directed 
toward keeping candidates for 
incarceration in the community. Recent 
informal research suggests that some of 
these judges are modifying their views 
somewhat, but it seems fair to say that a 
general lack of faith exists in our ability 
to handle certain offenders in the 
community. 

On the other hand, some authors 
suggest that, public opinion aside, 
probation is not lenient and is, in fact, 
punishment. Greenberg describes strict 
probation conditions as ‘‘harassment 
and denial of fundamental constitu- 
tional rights.’? Singer has said clients 
can be described as becoming 
“subjugated subjects’? when under 
supportive surveillance. Some of us 
have heard offenders express similar 
viewpoints in slightly clearer terms. 

Bassett argues that the use of 
discretionary power by probation agents 
needs to be severely curtailed to provide 
appropriate procedural safeguards for 
probationers. Czajkoski, Studt have 
criticized the process of controlling 
morally undesirable behaviour. In 
Folkard et al., it was reported that 
clients interpreted high intervention as 
high control. The majority of 
probationers, he found, could not 
remember receiving the help that was 
supposed to have been provided. 
Barkdull provides an extensive list of 
the various interventions which can 
result from a probation order and 
suggests a more honest approach would 
be to rename the process ‘‘community 
control’’. 


Correctional ‘‘Treatment’’ 


Corrections is still reeling from the 
“nothing works’’ blow that Martinson 
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delivered several years back. Despite the 
efforts of some, notably Gendreau and 
Ross, to counteract these arguments, 
corrections has suffered from some 
rather negative press over the years. 
Prisons can always at least provide 
incarceration fairly effectively, even 
when they are overcrowded or non- 
rehabilitative. Community programs 
have, on the other hand, been under 
pressure to provide models that are 
measurably ‘‘successful’’. A major 
criticism, as pointed out by Adams, 
Andrews and Szabo, has been the lack 
of a theoretical base on which to 
provide service. Whereas the work of 
probation officers is described by policy 
or legislation, this is not a theoretical 
foundation and as Harlow says, we have 
not been able to clearly establish under 
what conditions probation works. 

On a more positive note, it should be 
remembered that as Ross and Fabiano, 
1984, have shown, there have been 
instances of effective correctional 
treatment in a variety of correctional 
settings and with a variety of offenders. 
Nevertheless, Pierce has wondered how 
corrections got saddled with the burden 
of providing rehabilitation when 
psychologists and psychiatrists have 
always avoided claiming to doing so. In 
fact, Wilks and Martinson 
recommended that corrections should 
get out of the treatment business 
altogether and Willis stated that 
‘‘probation, as help, could never be 
more than an elaborate pretense.’’ The 
focus of the argument seems to be in the 
treatment versus surveillance dilemma. 
Greenberg has cailed probation 
“coercive treatment’? and Gendreau 
and Ross refer to agents ‘‘with Freud in 
one hand and a revolver in the other.”’ 
The client’s right to self-determination 
is a basic social work principle but, 
understandably, correctional authorities 
feel compelled to qualify that with legal 
restrictions on certain behaviours. One 
suggestion made by Smith and Berlin, is 
to restrict only the behaviour which 
relates directly to the court appearance, 
while some, such as Jaywardene, et al., 
have suggested the separation of the 
surveillance and helping roles through 
the mobilization of community 
resources to provide outside help. Our 
use of volunteers to ‘‘befriend’’ cases 
while regular probation officers (POs) 
“‘enforce’’ is a familiar routine. For the 
purpose of this study the dilemma is no 
less pronounced. Intensive supervision 
programs generally have an increased 
surveillance aspect to them (along with 
whatever services might be provided) 


and the desire to increase the service 
available to our high risk/high need 
clients is partly in response to a concern 
for closer scrutiny of offenders who 
might be a danger to others, themselves 
or the image of this ministry. The 
question to be addressed later is the role 
that probation and parole officers 
(PPOs) might assume under any new 
program. Do we wish to increase 
counselling skills or do we need to 
establish programs that can be seen as 
alternatives to incarceration by 
imposing a higher degree of 
surveillance? 


Probation Officers 


Finally, an understanding of the 
present climate requires a more detailed 
look at workers in the system. Although 
her study was directed toward parole 
agents in California, Eliot Studt’s 
discussion of the relationship between 
offenders and agents is applicable to 
other roles within the criminal justice 
system, particularly PPOs. She, like 
Cohn, sees agents as trying to fulfill a 
role where they are expected to be all 
things to all people, and naturally not 


succeeding. 
While operating under what 
Marshall/Vito have termed a ‘‘non- 


-system’’, POs are delivering what 
Clear/O’Leary have described as 
providing only what they know how to 
provide. In addition, Cohn says that 
correctional agencies are committed to 
finding ideal processes for providing 
what they think is needed. 
Clear/O’Leary point out and Studt 
agrees that POs fall into the activity trap 
and end up providing ‘‘ad hoc reactive 
behaviour with only sporadic use of 
help by clients.’’ Clear and O’Leary also 
describe agents going ‘‘from theory to 
theory, from technique to technique’’ 
and even the use of resources is 
frequently haphazard and unplanned. 
Although a ‘‘general case-work 
approach”? is said to prevail in 
probation, studies such as Normandeau 
in Szabo et al. have suggested that 
‘relationship’? is probably more 
important to the agents than the clients. 
Studt argues that perhaps the real issue 
is staff needs. Willis has found that 
some staff even avoid the authority role 
and failed to mention it at the initial 
interview and others rated ‘‘care’’ as 
more important than ‘‘control’’. It was 
mentioned earlier that clients don’t 
always remember receiving help that 
agents said had been delivered but 
clearly remember the control. (Cohn 
says offenders are giving us a bad 
name.) Page noted that 78 per cent of 
probation officers felt the emphasis of 
our service should be ‘‘rehabilitation”’ 
and, in response to Gaskell’s proposal 
for a change of emphasis, suggested our 
ability to ‘‘treat’’ was greater than our 
ability to control. But, relationship- 
oriented POs can probably gain some 
satisfaction from Andrew’s report that 


the effective use of authority plus a high 
interaction/high liking relationship 
could achieve positive results with 
offenders. 
SS 
Intensive Supervision Programs 
=—=————————————OO————————————— 

Response to the need for ‘‘new 
improved’’ correctional systems has 
come in various forms. For instance, in 
Texas, Intensive Supervision Probation 
(ISP) is a sentencing alternative for 
offenders who would otherwise be sent 
to prisons of the Texas Department of 
Corrections. The program, therefore, 
requires the active involvement of the 
sentencing judges. It is not an 
alternative to regular probation and it 
might also include offenders who have 
already served a sentence or who have 
been through a revocation hearing. 
Through a presentence investigation, an 
offender is categorized as a suitable 
candidate after meeting certain 
eligibility requirements (relating to prior 
convictions, chronic unemployment, 
alcohol or drug problems, mental 
capacity, and the like) and an 
individualized supervision plan _ is 
developed. ‘‘Supervision”’ is expected to 
be ‘‘consistent with need and risk’’. The 
agent uses community resources, 
including purchase of service, to 
provide safety to the community and to 
‘‘promote responsible behaviour’’. 
Staff are carefully selected and trained 
and caseloads range from 25 to 40. 
There are strict guidelines for ensuring 
limitations in caseload size. The 
available statistics show that a large 
proportion (65 per cent) of the ISP 
clients have high risk scores but a 
noticeably smaller proportion have high 
need scores (19.5 per cent). ISP clients 
have fewer incidents of new convictions 
compared to regular probation clients 
(65 per cent vs. 80 per cent) but 
experience more technical violations (28 
per cent vs. 14 per cent) probably 
because of increased surveillance. 
(TAPC and Gettinger) 

Fields et al. describe judges in Texas 
as considering caseload sizes and 
available treatment when granting 
probation and as reportedly reluctant to 
use ‘‘regular’’ probation because of its 
failure to reduce recidivism. 

Although revocation of ISP clients is 
rather high, the demand for this 
program by the judges is said to exceed 
the supply. One important factor seems 
to be the amount of control that a judge 
can exert in this program. It is also 
suggested that judges see intensive 
supervision probation as more effective 
than parole for this reason. 

A similar program, Intensive 
Probation Supervision (IPS), exists in 
Georgia. Specific terms of probation are 
prescribed which result in expectations 
for the officer as well. A minimum of 
five face-to-face contacts per week are 
required (at least two in the offender’s 
home on a week-night; one in the IPS 
office; one at the place of employment; 
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and one in the home on the weekend) 
and the curfew of 8 p.m. must be 
randomly checked at least twice a 
month, 

IPS probationers are in the state-wide 
computer system which immediately 
informs agents of new arrests and they 
must perform at least eight hours of 
community service order (CSO) per 
week (or 20 hours of CSO if they are 
between jobs). They must be employed 
full-time and restitution payments must 
be kept up-to-date. A monthly fee of 
between $10 and $50 is charged. 

Certain criteria exist for excluding 
offenders from the program and two 
officers work as a team with re- 
sponsibility for no more than 25 cases. 
The senior officer is described as a 
‘‘typical’’ probation officer, while the 
Junior officer is responsible for 
“‘surveillance’’. Public response to this 
program is reportedly favourable to 
date although no major incidents have 
surfaced so far. (Gettinger, Conrad) 

It should also be noted that, 
particularly in the United States, high 
intervention is often achieved through 
probation conditions. Examples are: 
submit to search and seizure upon 


request (Greenberg); provide urine 
samples; submit to polygraph tests 
(Teuscher); follow a prescribed diet 


(New Jersey). 

It is interesting to look at a couple of 
other programs although their applica- 
tion to our system seems unlikely. 
Electronic surveillance is being tried in 
New Mexico. Offenders are fitted witha 
bracelet (‘‘electronic handcuffs’’) which 
triggers an electronic barrier when they 
enter or leave their residence. This is a 
means of enforcing curfew, and failure 
to trigger the device results in a 
computer telephone call to the 
probation office. The manufacturer 
also reports signing a contract to test the 
program in Illinois. (NIMCOS, 
Corrections Digest) 

Ingraham and Smith have reported a 
proposal involving brain implants for 
telemetric observation of parolees in 
California. 

Meanwhile, Liaison reports an 
unemployed truck driver in Florida is 
serving time in his own residence under 
“house arrest,’ and according to 
Ingstrup, 10,000 people in Denmark are 
waiting to serve sentences when prison 
space becomes available. 


Other Programs 


A review of the available literature 
and the existing programs reveals a 
considerable number of projects which 
incorporate increased contact with 
clients using a specific counselling 
approach as a means of providing 
“intensive supervision’. 

They generally fall into 
categories (Harlow 1970): 

(1) special probation units — called 
“probation plus”’ 


three 


(2) non-residential treatment centres — 

attendance centres, and the like 

(3) residential program and _ out-of- 

home placement alternatives 

(These last two are more familiar to 
those of us in Ontario.) 

Some of the characteristics that are 
essential to the first category of 
programs are: 

e most clients are drawn from existing 
caseloads, therefore, the programs 
are not sentencing alternatives 

e yarious degrees of classification 
systems were used although most 
appear to be informal 

e officers were chosen for their 
expertise and/or their interest in the 
particular client group 

e a transfer of workload was involved 
(new staff were not usually hired) 

e funding was an issue (usually 
increased funds not available) 

@ use of community resources was 
essential 

e inter-disciplinary teams were used 

@ out-of-home placements were rare 


(swear adinects=ncsu im ot spllese 
interventions) 
e reduced caseloads were seen as 


necessary 
judicial orders and control varied 
® some programs attempted to match 
client and officer 
e there were varying degrees of success 
claimed, but many appeared to make 
no significant difference in 
recidivism rates 
While we learned a lot from the 
experiences of our correctional 
colleagues, it soon became obvious that 
there was no program that we could 
adopt holus-bolus to meet our needs. 
There have been some attempts to 
respond in similar ways in Ontario. A 
proposal for a temporary absence 
program (TAP) incorporating intensive 
supervision was made in 1983. Intensive 
supervision as a sentencing alternative 
was recommended in 1981. Programs of 
structured surveillance have been tried 
in Sudbury and Windsor along with a 
residential service in Kapuskasing. 
Another Ontario initiative, the 
Reasoning and Rehabilitation Project in 
Durham Region will provide a variety 
of cognitive training techniques of up to 
120 hours for each offender. These 
techniques are judged to be most 
relevant to offenders in a probation 
setting. This experimental study will 
involve 75 clients who will be randomly 
assigned to one of three groups: 


(1) intensive probation and cognitive 


training 
(2) intensive probation without 
cognitive training, but with 


attention control activities 
(3) regular intensive probation 
(The researchers have not established 
a new definition of intensive supervision 
but refer, when questioned, to the kind 
of supervision already being given to 
high-risk clients.) 
The researchers have emphasized the 
need to allow this experiment to be 


completed (including evaluation and 
follow-up) before embarking on any 
other cognitive learning programs. We 
eagerly await the results. 

Maximum Impact Counselling (MIC) 
is presently being offered to PPOs in 
Ontario. An estimated 80 officers have 
received training since October 1982. 
The theories, developed by Maria Kelly 
from Laura Epstein’s task-centred 
approach, are a concrete problem- 
solving companion to LSI, which 
encourages collaborative selection and 
resolution of target problems and is 
adaptable to a variety of behaviour 
change techniques. Its goals are to 
provide effective client assistance, 
responsive community protection and 
efficient program delivery in the face of 
the challenges presented by lack of co- 
operation from clients with a 
complexity of needs in a period of 
constraint. If, as some people have 
noted, our service suffers from a lack of 
theoretical base, MIC provides an 
opportunity for  objective-based 
counselling with measurable results. 


Developing a Program in Ontario 


In view of a rather negative or at least 
suspicious public mood, supported by 
the ‘‘nothing works’’ school, it now 
remains to try to establish a basis for the 
improvement in our service to high 
risk/high need probation clients. 

Greenberg asks how a society that 
didn’t present enough opportunities to 
prevent crime can subsequently be 
expected to play a part in rehabilitation. 
Both he and Harlow note society’s 
ability to sabotage re-integration. The 
provision of ‘‘coercive treatment’’ with 
no certainty of punishment is ineffective 
and Wilks and Martinson recommended 
increasing that certainty to control 
behaviour. High surveillance was shown 
to increase the number of technical 
violations rather than reduce the rate of 
recidivism, and Folkard et al. noted that 
high risk cases actually did worse than 
expected under high control/low need 
supervision. Banks et al. demonstrated 
that the old theory, that more time given 
to an offender will result in a more 
intense relationship which will have an 
effect on recidivism, no longer holds. It 
would be unwise, therefore, to simply 
embark on a program of increased 
surveillance and contact in hopes that 
our ability to service high risk cases 
would somehow improve. 

The programs which have been 
researched contain some basic elements 
which seem appropriate to our use here. 
The essential points will be discussed. 


Offender Classification 


A system of classification for clients 
must exist. Wilks and Martinson 
suggested three categories: 
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(1) suspendees (no supervision) 

(2) trainees (varying degrees of 

supervision) 

(3) isolates (incarcerates) 

Adams developed similar groups but 
referred more specifically to cases 
already under community supervision: 

(1) don’t require supervision 

(2) require supervision of one 

kind or another 

(3) requiring highly-professional 

services 

These correspond roughly to our LSI 
score of minimum, medium = and 
maximum risk/need. Jaywardene et al. 
have developed three categories that 


relate more directly to the PO’s 
performance: 
(1) supervision emphasizing 
controls 
(2) supervision emphasizing 
services 


(3) minimum supervision 
This leads us to the next step, which is 
to match clients to the appropriate 
officer services. 


Officer Classification 


Officers possess various areas of 
expertise and interest and need to be 
assigned accordingly. It was discussed 
earlier that ‘‘relationship’’ is not 
enough. Those cases where an offender 
and officer ‘‘hit it off’’ are probably not 
productive ‘‘counselling’’ relationships 
but rather a coincidental matching of 
two personalities. The personality of an 
officer, nevertheless, can be significant 
(Gendreau and Ross, Andrews). 
However, flowing from Jaywardene’s 
classification of clients (above) are 
similar groups of officers — control 
agents, service agents and minimum 
supervision agents. These roles would 
be spelled out in detail and carefully 
monitored. 

Many officers in this province are 
presently receiving cases which fall into 
their field of interest or expertise — 
such as alcohol or drug cases. In this 
way, many fulfill the role of ‘‘service’’ 
agents and almost all officers do so on 
an ad hoc basis with clients at various 
times. Others, by their supervision style, 
may appear to be ‘‘control’’ agents. 
However, the clients may vary in the 
intensity of their needs. I am not aware 


of any programs which include a 
description of expected officer 
behaviour within the designated 


classification. It seems to me to be a 
logical step to set supervision standards 
once the client has been classified. 


Treatment Matching 


Having established offender and 
officer classifications, the third element 
is effective treatment matching 
(Harlow, Adams, Clear, Marshall). It 
might seem obvious to suggest that each 
offender has individual needs to be met, 


but so often the activity trap and the 
probation non-system result in giving 
clients a bland diet of service that is 
adequate (at best) for everybody and is 
“good” for nobody. Rather than limit 
recommendations on_ presentence 
reports (PSRs) to a _  candidate’s 
suitability for probation, specifically, 
LSI-type needs could be stated and 
subsequently reinforced by the 
probation order. Clarke says the 
“primary rehabilitative objectives’’ of 
probation should be stated in court. 
Clear recommends a preliminary social 
investigation (PSR or otherwise). This is 
distinguishable from the regular 
informal discussions that might take 
place at intake or in the course of 
reporting interviews. The ‘‘treatment’’ 
program, which includes probation 
“‘conditions’’ must be consistent with 
need at each step of the way. 


Caseload Size 


As early as 1951 in Ontario, Fred 
Caunt said that the work of probation 
officers was being inhibited by the size 
of caseloads (Crowley). My experience 
has been that most ‘‘new’’ programs 
raise the issue of reduced caseloads at 
One point or another. Vetter and Adams 
have shown that a reduction in numbers 
is not effective in itself and that the 
minimal increase in time that can be 
given to offenders through hiring a few 
new staff is of no significance. In fact, 
there is evidence to suggest that 
increased contact can be dangerous. As 
Barkdull states: ‘“The officers that carry 
200 or 300 cases don’t have to know 
what they are doing because they don’t 
have time to do it anyway. The officers 
with 20- or 30-person caseloads better 
know what they are doing or they may 
make matters worse rather than better.’’ 
Manageable caseload size is essential to 
improve service, but only as a part of 
the overall picture. Within the course of 
establishing client and/or officer groups 
which will result in clearly defined 
behaviours for offenders, it may be 
appropriate to establish caseloads of 
various sizes. For instance, Texas is 
considering using a system of points to 
establish this. If the assigned maximum 
point total is 200, for example, then a 
caseload could be 40 cases valued at 5 
points (high risk) or 200 cases valued at 
one point (low risk, no report, and so 
on). For our purposes, it might be 
appropriate to establish a caseload or 
minimum supervision that is limited to 
no reporting or write-in/phone-in cases. 
This issue has already been addressed in 
preliminary reports from the ministry’s 
eastern region wherein an officer would 
have to justify time spent with minimum 
supervision cases (which are presently 
on a regular caseload). It is conceivable 
that certain officers might prefer to 
work on an entirely administrative 
caseload, if not indefinitely, at least on 
a rotation or time-limited basis. 


“Intensive Counselling”’ programs 
(and this appears to be a more 
appropriate term for our purposes) 
seem to be most effective when they can 
provide service related to worker action 
and offender behaviour. Studt reported 
that the more practical and specific the 
agent’s service, the more probable it was 
that it would be remembered as helpful 
by the parolee. In my view, an 
objective-based program should include 
these features: 


(1) objectives based on client 
behaviour, not personality or 
attitude 


(2) a clear description of these 
behavioural objectives 
including terminal behaviour 
(expected outcomes) and 
criteria for measuring the 
behaviour 


(3) a limited number of realistic 
objectives 


(4) a limited time period 


(5) intervention related only to 
risk-reducing behaviour 


(6) client participation and 
agreement 


(7) case recording which reflects 
the objective-based approach 


(8) supervision and evaluation 
of staff related to objective- 
based approach 


(9)the development of 
specialized caseloads 
including large numbers of 
minimum supervision cases 
and lower numbers of 
‘‘intensive’’ supervision 
cases (based on a workload 
indicator yet to be developed 
in this ministry) 


(10) standards for minimum 
contact, accountability, and 
so forth 


(11) regular review of risk 
classification and _ re- 
classification as indicated. 


Conclusion 


Faced with the challenge of providing 
service to high risk/high need offenders, 
it seems to be time to embark on a 


project designed to provide an 
objective-based approach to 
probationer counselling. Not only 


would PPOs be taught the model (as is 
presently the case), they would 
subsequently be monitored as_ they 
implement the model to a target (high 
risk) client group. Within this model 
would be specific standards for 
supervision of all clients, regardless of 
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LSI classification. Specialized caseloads 
of varying sizes would reflect these 
standards. As a means of evaluating the 
program, supervision of staff would 
include reference to their performance 
with the standards. 

I’m not proposing the objective-based 
counselling approach as a cure-all for 
the perceived ills of community 
corrections in general and probation in 
particular. What it does provide is an 
Opportunity to explore a service that 
frees a probation officer from the 
reactive 


activity trap of offender 
supervision and allows for ‘‘planned 
change’? in co-operation with our 


clients. It is a response to those who are 
critical of the non-system of probation 
counselling and its features are 
applicable to a range of risk/need 
offenders. 

The application of an_ intensive 
counselling approach by well-trained 
staff, who are given the opportunity to 
apply it rigorously over a specific period 
of time, could result in an increased 
quality of service to clients and could 
help to elevate the image of probation in 
the public view. While the intensive 
counselling approach presently is 
directed towards existing clients, it lays 
the foundation for future programs that 
could be offered as _ sentencing 
alternatives or for the release of 
offenders from incarceration. & 
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By tradition, correctional 
jurisdictions practise what I call the 
bookkeeping method of keeping 
statistics. By this method, one counts 
the number of admissions, the number 
of releases, the number of persons in at 
the start, and the number of persons in 
at the end of the period. Hopefully, it 
all balances out. Quite often, daily 
count data are kept independently from 
admissions data. This method of 
keeping data leads to some degree of 
confusion. It may make some sense in 
the federal penitentiary system where 
the duration of stay is long, but in the 
provincial system, it makes little sense 
at all. The actuarial method of counting 
leads one to forget that one is dealing 
with people. In the provincial systems, 
admissions never translate into persons. 
Moreover, the lengths of sentences 
involved can be very misleading. 

In Ontario, correctional data are 
computerized in a _ client-based 
information system. For historical 
reasons, the system is called the adult 
information system (AIS). All the data 
presented in this report are derived from 
the AIS files. For purposes of clarity of 
exposition, only data on males will be 
presented. The sole exception is Figure 
Ihe 

There are two major methods used in 
describing correctional workloads. One 
is the rate of admission, the other is the 
static population, which is the number 
of persons in the system on a typical 
day. Quite often, attempts are made to 
describe the static population in terms 
of the admission cohort. It is not 
unusual to read that: ‘‘The majority of 
inmates in provincial prisons were there 
for sentences of under 30 days.’’ As the 
statement stands, it is true. One is often 
left, however, with the impression that 
On a given day, the majority of 
provincial inmates are serving very 
short sentences. 

Many people tend to forget that 
short-sentenced inmates, by virtue of 
the very length of their sentences are in 
jail for very short periods of time. 
Figure | has been devised in an attempt 
to demonstrate the problem. On the left 
side of the figure is the per cent 
distribution of sentenced admissions to 
provincial institutions in Ontario in 
1983/84. We see that 20.8 per cent of all 
admissions had sentences of under eight 
days. Altogether, 53.5 per cent of the 
admissions have sentences of under 30 
days. It should be noted that almost 95 
per cent of admissions involve sentences 
of less than a year. In many 
jurisdictions those serving sentences of 
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less than one year would be held in local 
jails. Only 5.1 per cent of all admissions 
had sentences ranging from one year to 
two years less a day. On the right side of 
the figure, the percentage of the total 
time to be served by each group is 
depicted. Thus, persons serving 
sentences of under eight days account 
for 1.3 per cent of all the sentenced time 
which must be served in a provincial 
institution. On the other hand, persons 
serving Over one year account for 36 per 
cent of the time to be served. The fact of 


the matter is that it takes 

sentences to equal one year 

The right hand column of Figu 

a fairly good surrogate of th rage 
f 
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daily population o 
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small proportion of the admissions. 
Clearly, the admission data do not 
describe the static population. A similar 
figure could be drawn to show that the 
majority of inmates on a given day are 
not fine-defaulters or are not sentenced 
for trivial offences, even though they 
represent large admission cohorts. 
Returning to the issue of admissions: 
it is often the feeling that admissions 
equal persons. One quite often sees 
admissions described as  ‘‘persons 
admitted’’. This again can be 
problematic. Some persons have a nasty 
habit of being admitted more than once. 
The problem becomes particularly 
vexing when one has to deal with both 
probation and institutional services. 


In Ontario, there were 46,833 
sentenced male admissions to a jail or 
detention centre during 1983/84. There 
were a further 23,994 probation orders 
put into effect during the period. Thus, 
one would be tempted to say that there 
were 70,827 sentenced males admitted 
into the system. However, the 
experienced correctional worker knows 
that transactions do not equal the 
number of persons involved. For one 
thing, there is some overlap between 
probation and institutional activities. In 
Figure 2, the degree of overlap is shown 
graphically. Of the 70,827 transactions, 

14,957 (21 per cent) were of persons 
who were admitted into both systems. 

Quite clearly, dealing with occur- 
rences of admissions does not aid in 
understanding the situation. In Figure 
3, the transactions described in Figure 2 
are translated into individual persons. 
The 70,827 occurrences become 55,834 
persons. There were 22,332 males 
placed on probation and 37,601 males 
who were incarcerated. However, 6,099 
males were both incarcerated and placed 
on probation. Thus, 11 per cent of the 
males had an experience with both 
systems during the year. In addition, 
there were within-system overlaps. The 
most obvious occurred on _ the 
institutional side. Clearly, some men are 
incarcerated more than once during the 
year. In the current situation, 37,301 
men were incarcerated a total of 46,822 
times during the year. 

At this point, one must begin to 
wonder about the so-called revolving 
door phenomenon. If there is this 
degree of overlap in one year, what 
would be the degree of overlap over a 
criminal career? The AIS has stored 
within it institution data from Apr. 1, 
1975 and probation data from Apr. 1, 
1978. Being a client-based system, the 
prior history of the offenders can be 
determined. Almost 60 per cent of the 
54,834 males had some prior contact 
with the services of the ministry. In 
Figure 4, the exact nature of these prior 
histories is depicted. Over half (59 per 
cent) of the men with no prior contacts 
were placed on probation, whereas, 86 
per cent of the men with prior contacts 
were incarcerated. It would appear that 
probation is used for first offenders, 
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whereas, incarceration is the disposition 
of choice for recidivists. It should be 
noted that almost half (46 per cent) of 
the males with no prior contacts, who 
were incarcerated, were fine-defaulters. 
The nature of the prior experiences of 
the males with prior contacts is shown in 
Figure 5. Significantly, the majority 
(51.6 per cent) had a contact with both 
the community and the institutional side 
of corrections. Almost a third had only 
institutional experiences, the remaining 
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approximately 15 per cent had only 
probation experiences. 

It is evident that a large number of 
offenders have in the past, or presently 
have, contacts with both community 
and institutional corrections. In Figure 
6, the exact nature of these contacts is 
shown. In 1983/84, 6,099 males were 
admitted to both services. An additional 
16,147 had prior experience with both 
probation and incarceration. A total of 
4,697 (2,137 and 2,560) who had prior 
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NATURE OF PRIOR EXPERIENCE OR 
MALES WITH PRIOR CONTACTS 


INCARCERATION ONLY 
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experiences with only one venue were 
placed into the other service. 
Altogether, 26,943 males, or 50 per cent 
of all the males dealt with in 1983/84 
had, at some time, experiences with 
both probation and_ incarceration. 
However, 81.3 per cent of the men with 
a prior history with the ministry had 
served both a term of probation and a 
sentence of incarceration. 

Several points emerge from _ these 
data. A book-balancing approach to 
correctional statistics masks important 
facts. If one is to gain an understanding 
of the system, one has to use more 
complex levels of analyses. It should be 
evident that in a jurisdiction that is 
responsible for jails, that admission 
data quite often do not describe the 
static populations. This is particularly 
important when plans for alternative 
programs are being laid. If one wishes 
to reduce the pressure on crowded 
institutional facilities, the effort should 


be directed at cohorts who have large 
representations within the static 
population. Developing alternative 
programs for a target group which is 
large within the admission cohort but 
small within the static population may, 
in the long run, be counter-productive. 
One has to deal with a very large 
number of people with very little 
impact. Another trend which emerges 
from these data is that incarceration 
must be seen as an alternative to a 
community program. The majority (71 
per cent) of the people who were 
admitted to the services of the ministry, 
for the first time in 1983/84, were either 
on probation or served time in default 
of paying a fine. On the other hand, the 
majority (71 per cent) of the individuals 
who were known previously to the 
ministry were incarcerated. The vast 
majority of men witha prior contact (81 
per cent) had been at one time or 
another on. probation. -In 
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instances, one may be faced with the 
dilemma of developing community 
alternatives for a program which is an 
alternative to a community sentence. 

Correctional data, because they 
represent involved events, are complex. 
Therefore, in order to gain any real 
insight into the issues, complex analyses 
are required. If one is to begin to 
understand the workings of a correction 
system, one must go beyond the simple 
nose count data described at the 
beginning of this paper. These simple 
counts mask the degree of overlap 
implicit in the system. The onus on the 
statistician is not only to carry out the 
complex analyses, but also to present 
the data in reasonable understandable 
ways. One thing is certain — there are 
few, if any, intuitively obvious 
relationships. It is very uncomfortable 
for the average user of statistics to be 
forced away from simple counts into 
more complex levels of analyses. The 
average person has an abhorrence of 
tables filled with masses of numbers. 
The fact is that the range of dispositions 
available to the judiciary form a 
continuum which is, the correctional 
reality. It behooves us to then reflect 
reality in our statistics. Hl 
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concerning adult offenders. 
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The correction of 


criminal thinking and b 
through the 
cognitive-moral ay 


The cognitive-moral approach to the 
correction of criminal thinking and 
behaviour focuses on the lack of 
consideration that a person in crime 
displays toward others whether they are 
family, friends or other innocent 
victims. The main components of this 
approach are: 

e acute awareness of crime’s impact on 
others and its unfairness 

e arousal of self-disgust for gross 
injustice to others 

understanding of criminal thinking 

commitment to moral (anti-criminal) 

living and practice 

This approach to treatment is not 
much different from this ministry’s 
emphasis on the responsibility of 
offenders, but when its implications are 
considered carefully, it may have an 
important bearing on practically all 
aspects of our service: institutional, 
community and preventive programs. 

Many attempts have been made to 
explain criminality through academic 
failure, deprived social or cognitive 
background, unemployment, lack of 
employable skills, excessive use and 
abuse of drugs or alcohol, diet or 
genetic endowment. 

While all of these factors do occur 
with a high frequency in_ this 
population, none of them alone or in 
combination has explained or predicted 
criminality successfully. As a matter of 
fact, for each person that we find 
involved in crime with any one of these 
conditions, we find dozens of people 
with the same condition not involved in 
crime, ; 

Accordingly, the cognitive-moral 
approach holds that none of these 
conditions is either necessary or 
sufficient to produce criminal thinking 
and persistent criminal behaviour. 
There is no attempt made in this 
approach to explain criminality through 
some other condition or variable — not 
even through cognitive deprivation, 
since not all cognitively-deprived people 
end up committing crimes. 

It is thought that somehow (perhaps 
through a combination of several 
factors), some people develop a view of 
the world and themselves that is totally 
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self-serving, and in which there is no 
room for consideration of the welfare of 
others. These people are looking for 
excitement or fun at everybody else’s 
expense and they continue being unfair 
to their parents, friends and numerous 
victims of their crimes again and again. 
Even when they are serving time in an 
institution, or when on parole or 
probation, their search is on to exploit 
others and hurt them for some personal 
gain, however small. 


‘*Their strategy is to 
make him aware of 
the reality of his 
situation: not what 
others have done to 
him, but what he 
has done to others , 


yp) 


For all practical purposes, for these 
people, others simply do not exist except 
as targets or victims. The opposite — to 
help somebody out, to be responsible, 
and to think of others’ welfare — 
employers, spouse, or children — is the 
farthest thing from their minds. 

Since they have developed elaborate 
means of justifying their unfair deeds, 
criminals do not see anything wrong 
with their view of the world and pattern 
of behaviour. Justifications or excuses 
for their crimes fall into five major 
categories (Sykes and Matza, 1957). 

e In denying responsibility, criminals 
claim that they did not intend to 
cause any harm or that they were not 
responsible for their actions at the 
time (e.g. that they were drunk or 
upset). 

e In denying injury, they excuse their 
behaviour on the grounds that any 
resulting damage was only minor 
(e.g. that the victim’s wounds were 


i, 


superficial, or that the property can 
be easily replaced). 

e In denying the victim, the; 
that the victim deserved the damage 


pad a wack "for. Anweecanlie 
wrongdoing). 
e In accusing the accusers, they 


attempt to switch attention from 
their own misdeeds to the moral 
shortcomings of their accusers or 
judges (e.g. that you have done the 
same thing when you were in a 
similar situation). 

Finally, in appealing to a higher 
loyalty, they argue that their criminal 
behaviour was necessary because 
there were extenuating circumstances 
making it preferable to the non- 
criminal options (e.g. that they had 
to steal because their families were 
suffering and they had 
employment or were ineligible 
welfare). 

Most of the efforts ! 
made to reverse the cri 
have been directed at rem 
more of the _ previously 
supposed causal factors 
learning disabilities, unempl 
mental deficiency, cognitive deficit and 
other such factors. 

All have been without much success. 
Recently some researchers and 
practitioners have started focusing 
instead on the offender and his view of 
the world (Yochelson & Samenow, 
1977). Their strategy is to make him 
aware of the reality of his situation: not 
what others have done to him, but what 
he has done to others. How fair is it? 
Would a fair man do this to others? Did 
others, in particular his family, deserve 
in any way what he has dished out to 
them? Would he like to continue doing 
such nasty things to others? 

Now, there are two clear-cut 
alternatives for him: either he realizes 
the horror of his gross unfairness to 
others and wants to stop repeating it, or 
he does not want to hear anything about 
it and wants to continue exploiting 
everybody and every situation to his 
entirely personal advantage. His 
responses and attitudes to such enquiry 


oyment, 


would assist us greatly in classifying him 
as either ready for change or not. 

The cognitive component of this 
approach is the offender’s willingness to 
see the reality of his negative impact on 
others clearly; the moral component is 
his sense of disgust at his unfairness to 
others. 

It is assumed that, during years of 
maintaining their particular view of the 
world, criminals develop special 
competencies in both cognitive and 
behavioural modes. They become highly 
skilled in disregarding practically 
everybody else’s well-being or suffering, 
and in carrying on as though others 
either do not exist or do not matter. 
This disregard extends to societal rules 
and regulations, where it manifests 
itself in numerous criminal activities. 
The competence with which a criminal 
carries on such thinking and behaviour 
can be viewed as a skill — a ‘‘criminal 
skill’’. 

On the other hand, people who 
refrain from committing crimes have a 
totally opposite set of skills of thought 
and behaviour. They become ac- 
complished at having regard for others’ 
welfare or misery, as well as for the 
rules and regulations of society. They 
have consequently had little practice at 
causing injury to others or breaking the 
law. Any time they deviate from societal 
standards, they feel badly, apologize, 
and attempt not to repeat the behaviour. 
These people have ‘‘anti-criminal 
skills’’. 

Once the offender is aware of the 
nature of his criminal skills, and is 
motivated by his appreciation for the 
pain these skills have caused, then he is 
in a position to develop anti-criminal 
skills which will enable him to function 
appropriately in society. This can be 
accomplished through a carefully- 
designed series of exercises and 
assignments. 

Among offenders within criminal 
justice systems we have criminals with a 
variety of secondary problems. Special 
education people point out the high 
percentage of criminals who _ have 
learning disabilities; people in the field 
of addictions talk about the large 
number of criminals who abuse 
alcohol/drugs; vocational rehabilitation 
officers would like to train criminals in 
vocations and find them jobs. If a 
criminal has those additional problems 
needing remediation, there are 
specialists in those other fields to whom 
he can later be referred. 

Who, in the meanwhile, is lobbying 
for the treatment of criminality, 
criminal thinking, and behaviour, that 
all criminals suffer from as a primary 
difficulty to be first brought under 
control? Who is there to argue for the 
provision of resources that would be 
used to eradicate criminal orientation 
among offenders? 

The challenge for corrections is to 
decide whether we should devote our 
limited resources to remedying the 


secondary variety of disabilities and 
deprivations that crop up among 
criminals, or whether we should focus 
on helping offenders shed _ their 
offensive thought and behaviour. It 
seems possible now that criminal 
thinking and, therefore, its ensuing 
behaviour can be remedied by itself 
directly, by having the offender practise 
responsibility in all situations, without 
having to go through  inter- 
mediate steps of giving up alcohol, 
improving reading ability, or finding a 
job. 


‘The priority of all 
rehabilitative 
programs in the 
criminal justice 
system should be to 
awaken an 
offender’s sense of 
fairness to others 
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Furthermore, because of the absence 
of causal relationships between 
criminality and the various secondary 
factors, there is no assurance that 
remedying the secondary factors would 
diminish the criminality. It may indeed 
be possible that when a criminal gives 
up drinking, he may actually become a 
more successful criminal, or when he 
becomes better functioning, he may 
commit crimes in such a way as to not 
be apprehended (Samenow 1984). 

A word about the roles of different 
ministries and lobbying groups in the 
field of criminal justice is in order here. 
Ministries such as health, education, 
and transportation promote health, 
further education, and build roads as 
their primary task. 

Correctional systems, on the other 
hand, besides providing good custody, 
typically end up teaching academic 


subjects, providing training for 
vocational skills, or facilitating 
employment, in the name. of 


corrections. 

Should corrections not first be clear 
about what corrects criminal behaviour 
and then give priority to those programs 
and activities that would attempt to 
directly modify criminal thought and 
behaviour patterns? Who else would 
have the expertise to tackle this crucial 
task? 

Most of the people we deal with, 
including first incarcerates, have been in 
repeated difficulties with society’s rules 
and regulations and have failed to show 
respect for others’ welfare and 
property. 
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Even our young offenders deserve a 
very close study to clearly understand 
their real problems. Chances are that 
new programs for young offenders 


would emphasize more academic 
education, greater variety in 
recreational activities, or special 


education classes, without focusing on 
the correction of their criminal thought 
and behaviour patterns. 

Are young offenders, however, any 
less criminal in their view of life than 
old offenders? Are they more ready to 
give up their criminal way of life after 
realizing the unfairness to others? If 
not, then all programs dealing with 
young offenders should be oriented to 
the eradication of criminal thought and 
behaviour patterns. 

The question of how young offenders 
compare with adult offenders in their 
criminality and readiness to reform, 
needs to be pursued by our research 
departments, keeping in mind _ that, 
unless we are very clear as to what is the 
focus of our study, we may go on 
making the same mistakes in dealing 
with the young offenders as we have 
done with the adult ones. 

The priority of all rehabilitative 
programs in the criminal justice system 
should be to awaken an offender’s sense 
of fairness to others, to help the 
offender fully realize his unfairness to 
his family, friends, and, most of all, to 
the numerous victims. 

We hope that he would then start 
finding his criminal thinking, planning 
and actions repugnant to his sense of 
justice and that he may successfully 
discourage himself from repeating these 
actions when the next temptation arises. 


Implications for Programming 

1. Criminals have criminal skills, such 
as breaking rules and hurting people. 
All those dealing with criminals 
should work toward the prevention 
of opportunities for criminals to 
practise these criminal skills so these 
skills at least will not be 
strengthened. 

2. Not only do criminals willing to 
reform need to strive for the absence 
of criminal skills, they also need to 
practise anti-criminal skills, such as 
obeying rules and helping others. 

a) If classification were in terms of 
current intensity of criminal 
thinking and _ willingness to 


change, rather than on past 
criminal and _ institutional 
history, differential pro- 


gramming could then provide 
appropriate opportunities for 
those who are ready to respond 
to responsible challenges. 

b) Those who are not ready could 
receive humane warehousing, 
along with periodic education as 
to their unfairness to others. 
They need help in seeing that the 
only sure way to avoid jail is to 
give up not only crime but also 
criminal thinking. 


c) All programs, institutional and 
community, including educa- 
tion, job skills training and 
community service orders, 
should include the practice of 
anti-criminal skills as an explicit 
component. In the absence of 
this, the criminal will distort the 
programs to suit his own 
purpose. 

d) The ministries of Education, 
Health, the Attorney General, 
Community and Social Services 
and Correctional Services need 
to co-ordinate and integrate 
their response in dealing with 
this type of client. 

. All those in institutional and 
community programs need to 
develop competence in assessing 
offenders in terms of their criminal 
skills. Courts, probation and parole 
officers, correctional officers, 
treatment staff, volunteers, and even 
families should have an 
understanding of the criminal mind 
so they can prevent criminals from 
further practicing their criminal 
skills and encourage them in 
practicing anti-criminal skills. 

a) To aid these people in correctly 
assessing offenders, inventories 
of criminal and anti-criminal 
skills can be developed. 

b) Early signs of criminal thinking 
and behaviour can be detected in 
playgrounds, classrooms and 
shopping malls. Training could 
be offered in reading such signs 
of criminal skills accurately. It 
is not difficult and does not 
require any advanced education 
or professional skills — parents, 
teachers and others could easily 
be given this knowledge. 


. a) All of us should be aware of our 


own attitudes toward crime. 
Upon self-examination, many 
of us will find that we convey 
delight in or agreement with the 
criminal when he describes his 
bank robbery or attack on a 
police officer, thus encouraging 
him in his criminal patterns. 

b) Similarly, we need to be careful 
that we do not unintentionally 
promote criminal skills, approve 
of criminal thinking, or become 
influenced by the example of the 
offenders rather than providing 
positive models for them. 


. The criminality of young offenders 


and so-called first offenders should 
be taken seriously and dealt with. It 
cannot be assumed that every first 
offender is essentially a prosocial 
person who has made one mistake 
and needs only a ‘‘break’’ in order to 
get back on the right track. 


. Young children displaying early 


signs of criminal thinking and 


behaviour could be enrolled in 
special programs where the central 
element is the promotion of 
helpfulness to others and _ the 
recognition of the value of such an 
orientation. 


. Just as uneducated parents can have 


highly educated children, so criminal 
parents can have highly anti-criminal 
children if there are opportunities for 
them to be introduced to this way of 
life. @ 
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The Madeira House treatment 


“They suffer from disturbed modes of 
they are further 
afflicted by a limited capacity for 
resence; that is, they are in conflict 
with time, with their own intentionali- 
ties, striving, ethical codes and 
lefensive attitudes. ”’ 


: 
being in the world, 


ifial Psychiatry and Group 
chotherapy, Thomas Hara 


o, nearly 6,000 people are 
ery year for alcohol-related 


orrectional practitioners in recent 
have come under tremendous 
2 to provide innovative programs 

both community-based and 
institutional — which will provide 
treatrnent for those offenders whose 
ninal behaviour is alcohol-related. 
The problem of drinking and driving 
is at the forefront of the political and 
social forum throughout the province. 
[t is a unique crime problem in that the 
offender cannot be _ stereotyped 
according to socio-economic status. 
Drinking and driving is a problem which 
affects a broad spectrum of the 
population. Long-standing social 
acceptance of the problem further 
compounds the issue. 

impaired driving has received a great 
deal of coverage by the media. As well, 
a number of citizen groups such as 
Against Drunk Driving (ADD), and 
People to Reduce Impaired Driving 
Everywhere (PRIDE), have put political 
pressure On the provincial government 
to address the problem. 

In September 1982, PRIDE requested 
that the Premier of Ontario create an 
interministerial task force to address 
this growing problem. In response to 
this and other requests, the Premier’s 
Interministry Task Force on Drinking 
and Driving was formed and a 
discussion paper was released in August 
1983. 

One of the recommendations in this 
report was that each municipality 
should develop and co-ordinate its own 


response tO issues concerning impaired 
driving. 


crim 


program for 
paired drivers 


by Ramsay Kane 


At the International Halfway House 
Association’s 1982 STIGMA 
conference, however, the Honourable 
Nicholas Leluk, Minister of 
Correctional Services, announced the 
ministry’s intention to implement a 
community- based, residential program 
to address the issue of impaired driving. 
This article describes the framework of 
the program outlined by the minister, its 
progress to date and outlook for the 
future. 


Overview 


In March 1983, the ministry 
converted a community-based 
residential program operating since 
1978 at Madeira House in Toronto, into 
a residential program for impaired 
drivers. The objective of the program 
was to reduce the recidivism rate among 
convicted impaired drivers. 

The ministry’s community resource 
centres development branch, 
community support services branch and 
the director and staff of Madeira House 
developed the program jointly. Madeira 
House receives most of the program’s 
funding through a contract with the 
ministry. 

Candidates must be approved for 
Temporary Absence. They are selected 
by a board comprised of correctional 
staff of Mimico Correctional Centre, 
and are interviewed by the director of 
Madeira House or his delegate. The 
participant’s family, spouse or 
employer also are interviewed prior to, 
or at the time of admission to the 
program, in order to complete the 
admission workup. 

The program operates in a four-week 
cycle, with sessions running every 
evening, Monday to Friday. 
Participants are prohibited from driving 
or riding in a car during the residential 
program. Failure to adhere to house 
rules or to actively participate in the 
program constitutes a violation which 
results in their return to the institution. 
Follow-up activities allow discharged 
residents to sustain and improve 


progress made during the initial four 
weeks. 
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Program Content and 
Methodology 


The Madeira House program is a 
holistic one, embracing models of 
education, counselling/therapy, 
behaviour, aftercare and an array of 
concomitant support systems. Inherent 
in the program is a mandatory 
requirement that, whenever possible, 
significant others such as spouses be 
involved in the process. 

In general, information is introduced 
in a didactic manner, and subsequent 
activities allow participants to operate 
on what they have learned. 

The program is designed to induce 
behavioural change by fostering an 
understanding of the deleterious effects 
alcohol has on cognitive, social and 
physiological systems, in order to enable 
the participant to become more aware 
of the specific hazards of alcohol and 
the way in which it can exacerbate 
ongoing negative situations. 

The program also is designed to 
induce behavioural changes through the 
definition and self-analysis of personal 
attitudes and values in order for the 
participants to gain insight into how 
their value systems affect themselves 
and society. The behaviour change 
which occurs is a function of 
accommodation of their cognitive 
schemes in order to deal with the 
insights they have made. The nature of 
this change is an increase in responsible 
actions or increased receptivity to 
feedback regarding their lack of 
responsibility in specific situations. 
Further, there is an _ underlying 
assumption that increased feelings of 
responsibility or sensitivity do 
generalize to other aspects of their day- 
to-day living. 


Education Model 


The education model manifests itself 
in the areas of alcohol education, 
human relations, driver training and 
nutrition. 


Alcohol Education 
The purpose of the alcohol education 
component is to foster an understanding 


of the deleterious effects alcohol has on 
cognitive, physiological and perceptual 
systems, as well as the misery and 
destruction which can result from an 
accident caused by impairment. This 
component further explores the social 
aspects of alcohol, how alcohol affects 
one’s behaviour, how one’s behaviour 
affects one’s environment, and how the 
combined effects of the two can increase 
the probability of impaired driving. 
hismeeprocesss utilizes: films: 
discussions, role-playing and structured 
exercises to achieve its end. Film topics 
include: 
e alcoholism and its effects on 
individuals and their families 
e the physiological and psychological 
effects of alcohol on individuals and 
how this affects their interactions 
with others 
e¢ how alcohol affects the motor 
responses of experimental subjects 
e the cognitive states from which we 
operate when under the influence of 
alcohol 


e graphic depictions of wholesale 
slaughter on our highways 
Additional activities examine the 


emotional and physiological effects of 

alcohol abuse in more depth: 

e how alcohol can _ exacerbate 
problematic communications 
between respondents and compound 
ongoing problems 

e how it can inhibit motor processes 
and can disrupt and damage 
physiological and perceptual systems 

e the ways in which alcohol inhibits 
higher intellectual functions such as 
reasoning and inhibits the ability to 
appreciate future consequences of 
present actions 

e the ways in which alcohol increases 
egocentrism and _ disinhibits ego 
aggression 

e the significance of these effects on 
the ability to operate a motor vehicle 
and the potential consequences for 
operator and the victim. 

The effect of motor vehicle accidents 
on liability and health insurance rates 
and on other costs is also discussed. 


Human Relations 

The purpose of the human relations 
component is to provide a framework 
that will allow the definition and self- 
analysis of personal attitudes and values 
in order for the participants to gain 
insight into how their value systems 
affect themselves and society. More 
specifically, this component is designed 
to enable the participants to understand 
their private logic and to determine 
whether it is maladaptive or adaptive in 
terms of their moving successfully 
toward their private goals. 

Further, there is an examination of 
the validity of participants’ private 
goals and the ways in which they are the 
authors of their own self-defeating 
behaviours. The underlying assumption 
of this component is that if the 
antecedent to impaired driving is 


drinking, there may also be antecedents 
to drinking. In the spirit of holistic 
intervention, therefore, we must 
attempt to concentrate on the cause as 
well as the symptom. 

Through handouts, — illustrations, 
group tasks and discussion, participants 
are exposed to concepts they may not 
have considered before. : 


Clarifying Personal Values 

Stated values and attitudes are 
identified, then compared against 
evidence of conflicting personal 
behaviours. Participants discover that 
these behaviours are indices of their 
actual values, attitudes or private logic. 


Communication in Social 
Relationships 

The quality of the interactions 
participants experience in their primary 
and secondary relationships is 
determined. The antecedents to these 
situations are examined. Then the 
concepts of social systems, obligations 
and expectations, and how these relate 


to the family unit are discussed. The 
group looks at the purpose of 
communication, identifies blocks to 
communication, and learns how to 
Overcome them. 


Stress Management 

Participants are introduced to the 
cause and purpose of stress, and learn 
how to identify stress. Successful 
strategies to deal with stress are 
developed. The purpose of leisure and 
ways in which participants use leisure, 
are discussed. Using leisure in positive 
ways is emphasized. The group then 
discusses and undertakes positive 
recreational activities. It then examines 
how these events are qualitatively 
different from events which are based 
around the consumption of alcohol. 


Dealing with Problems 
Constructively 

There is discussion of problem- 
solving methods, and how to identify 
problems and operate on _ them. 
Participants learn to identify the feeling 
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of anger and its concomitant 
behaviours. They examine the purpose 
and causes of anger, and develop 
positive strategies for dealing with 
anger. They also examine assertiveness, 
its use and abuse, specifically as it 
relates to peer pressure. 
Other Adaptive Tools 

Goal-setting is discussed. Participants 
learn to identify and evaluate their 
goals, and discover how one’s attitudes 
and behaviours can interfere with goal 
attainment. The group looks at coping 
as a response to frustration, change and 
stress. The concept of emotion and its 
use is considered. Participants learn to 
identify emotions and their causes, and 
develop appropriate responses. 

Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) is 
introduced as a form of _ peer 
counselling. Participation in at least one 
AA meeting is included. 


Driver Training 

The purpose of this component is to 
teach participants how bad driving 
iabits and ignorance of driving rules 

n contribute to the probability of an 
accident. 

This process utilizes films and 
nancouts. 

Participants study the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications 
driver handbook, and safe driving 
practices. The group identifies myths 
and fallacies about driving, including 
whether alcohol does or does not make 
ey a better driver. It becomes 
established that to live together in a 
community, people find it necessary to 
set up rules to govern their conduct. The 
conduct of motor vehicle drivers is 
shown to be no exception. 

Nutrition 

The purpose of the nutrition 
component is to allow participants to 
develop a fuller awareness of how a 
poor diet and the concomitant chemical 
imbalance may inhibit mental activity 
and maintain any ongoing emotional 
disturbance. This component further 
points out how the combination of poor 
diet and chemical abuse can also have 
dire physiological effects. 

The process utilizes films, handouts, 
illustrations and _ discussions. 
Participants receive information on: 
® the hazards of a low nutrition diet 
e the effect of high sugar intake on 

one’s body, mental ability and 

emotional state 

e how sugar affects mental/physical 
co-ordination 

e the myths surrounding fast foods 
and chemical additives in food stuffs 

Each participant’s current level of 
nutritional awareness is explored, and is 
supplemented by information on how to 
shop for nutritious foods and recipes 
for a well-balanced diet. 


Therapy/Counselling Model 
ee 


The therapy/counselling model 
manifests itself through individual 


counselling, family counselling and peer 
counselling, as well as group exercises 
which often include members of the 
community, family members and other 
primary respondents, as well as victims 
and survivors of accidents caused by 
impaired drivers. 

Individual Counselling 

While education deals with behaviour 
and its consequences, it is basically an 
intellectual process. Counselling by its 
very nature becomes a much more 
intimate experience. It can be an 
introspective phase as well. The 
internalization of concepts is often 
important to the therapeutic process. 

A goal of the counselling experience is 
to allow clients to take a personal 
inventory, to accept who and what they 
are, and who and what they could be 
through attitudinal change. Part of the 
counselling process is also to constantly 
strive to strengthen the gains which are 
made in the group, family and peer 
sessions. 

Counselling also must focus on 
helping clients come to terms with 
themselves in relation to society and 
where they fit within that complex 
system. Individual sessions, therefore, 
are also goal-oriented in that they 
involve planning a critical path and 
examining the success achieved to date. 
Family Counselling 

Family counselling is important in 
that it is the milieu to which the 
participants will likely return upon their 
discharge. The underlying philosophy is 
that the individuals cannot be treated in 
isolation. There must be a systematic, 
conjoint approach encompassing those 
individuals who can either help or 
hinder the offender upon discharge. 

In addition to helping to catalyse their 
mates, spouses are also encouraged to 
address their own problems. By co- 
Operating in the treatment process, 
spouses can ensure that the home 
environment is conducive to 
maintaining positive change. 

By establishing intimate relationships 
with spouses we are also able to monitor 
the transactions which occur while the 
participants are at home on furlough. 
Finally, a spouse may become involved 
in the process deeply enough to want to 
continue with the self-help group after 
her spouse’s discharge, enabling us to 
continue to exert some form of guidance 
beyond the offender’s release. 


Peer Counselling 

Peer counselling is what makes self- 
help groups work. 

The purpose of developing peer 
counselling relationships and exposing 
participants to this process while they 
are still in the program is to increase the 
probability they will participate in this 
process after their discharge. 

When a spouse joins our self-help 
group, the discharged offender usually 
does as well. This supplements the 
experience the offender has already 
gained from the residential program. 
Participants in peer counselling can help 
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each other control their behaviours and 
work out common problems, even when 
they are no longer participating in any 
other programs. 

These people may also attend peer 
counselling after the _ residential 
program because they feel they have not 
had sufficient time to resolve their 
problems, or because they enjoy self- 
help activities. In some cases, they may 
be required to attend as a condition of 
their probation or parole order. 

Therapy as a Goal 

Although the therapeutic element is 
inherent in the overall design there are 
specific exercises which are utilized to 
achieve particular results. Specifically, 
we are interested in reducing stress and 
tension in order to ensure higher recep- 
tivity on the part of the participants. We 
are also interested in getting around ego 
defenses. Deep relaxation, role playing, 
role reversals, projective fantasies, 
sensitivity exercises and anonymous 
peer counselling are some techniques 
which are employed. 

Catharsis is another area of great 
importance. The participation of both 
victims and impaired drivers provides a 
unique opportunity to explore the 
benefits in this area. Both parties 
usually participate in a larger group, 
sometimes anonymously, the group 
usually being composed of family 
members and volunteers. 

Both those who have lost loved ones, 
and, for the most part, those who have 
caused the death of someone else 
through their own _ selfishness or 
negligence, carry a great emotional 
burden which ties up much of their 
energy and channels their thoughts and 
behaviours to a great extent. In our 
view, both parties seek to attach 
meaning to the event of a death. We 
provide them with that opportunity. We 
usually find that the impaired drivers 
are willing to change and subsequently 
even want to work together with the 
victims or families of victims in 
preventive education efforts. 

The energy that is freed up and the 
emotion, the pain and the love which 
follow from these interactions are 
enormously beneficial to all concerned. 
Impaired drivers who so far have not 
killed someone cannot fail to be moved 
by the reality of the trauma _ their 
behaviour could cause. 

In summary, the approach to therapy 
is quite eclectic and borrows from many 
schools of thought. 


Behaviour Modification 

Operant shaping of behaviours can be 
said to exist in the program in the sense 
that responses to behaviours are 
consistent, contingencies are outlined to 
the participants upon admission, and 
participants’ freedom of movement is 
contingent upon their behaviour. This 
program is not based upon behaviour 
modification. It is, however, an area 
appropriate to the overall design and in 
keeping with the reality of the situation, 
the participants’ incarceration. 


Aftercare Model 

The aftercare model is designed to 
provide the participants with positive 
support systems such as_ peer 
counselling, self-help groups and the 
opportunity to become active, if they so 
wish, in preventive education. 

This is an area of great importance. 


Self-Help Groups 

The self-help group is an ongoing, 
semi-autonomous group which allows 
the past participants (with or without 
their spouses) to supplement the 
experience already gained in the other 
strategies. This way the participants can 
more readily grasp the validity of the 
psychological interpretations and the 
difficulties other group members have 
in recognizing the obvious about 
themselves. 

Furthermore, most disclosures made 
in self-help groups not only benefit the 
person making the disclosure, or the 
individual to whom they are directed, 
but also other participants who can 
learn from the experience of others. 
From group involvement, individuals 
can discover further methods of 
working out constructive change after 
they achieve insight into their self- 
defeating behaviours. 

By helping each other to control their 
behaviours and change their lifestyles, 
the members become a powerful means 
to offset aversive social stimuli that 
function from within an individual’s 
cultural milieu. Contact is first made 
while the participants are within the 
residential program and may be 
continued after discharge. Establishing 
a continuum of intervention, from 
before discharge and _ following 
discharge, helps to compensate for the 
short terms of residency encountered in 
some cases. 


Preventive Education 

Preventive education is something in 
which virtually everybody who 
continues with us into aftercare is 
interested. Those past participants who 
are actively penitent are quite motivated 
to go into the community and speak. 
This is advantageous in terms of group 
maintenance but also in terms of having 
a resource, ‘‘the penitent offender,’’ 
who is willing to assist society, whose 
social interest is high and who has 
proven to be an effective speaker. This 
benefits society and is therapeutic for 
the individual. 


Community Outreach 

Community outreach is part of the 
aftercare model and an extension of 
peer self-help and preventive education. 
The outreach group consists of ex- 
offenders’ spouses, victims of impaired 
driving, community volunteers and 
Madeira advisors. Their purpose is to 
reach out to women in the community 
whose spouses have been convicted of 
impaired driving, or have not yet been 
caught, or have a substance abuse 
problem. After making contact, the 
positive peer counselling group accepts 
these women as members and _ helps 


them achieve competency in coping with 
their husbands’ behaviour. 

The group encourages women to 
develop goals and strategies for their 
own lives, as well as in relation to their 
spouses. Finally, the group hopes to 
introduce drinking husbands into the 
co-ed self-help group so that these 
offenders also enter the process. 


Support Systems, Evaluation 
Methods and Milestones 


It was apparent from the beginning 
that it was important to have various 
supports which could help us to achieve 
our goals and objectives. We saw these 
supports as being those which could 
facilitate a higher quality and increased 
scope of service for the participant. 

Increased quality of service was 
addressed by the inclusion of family and 
other primary correspondents in the 
process. 

The increased scope of service was 
achieved by developing the aftercare 
support network, such as the self-help, 
outreach and preventive education 
groups, as well as establishing growing 
linkages with other organizations which 
could be of benefit to the participant 
during residency and after discharge. 

These factors have served to extend 
the quality and scope of Madeira 
House’s work: 

e physical resources from the City of 

Etobicoke 

volunteers from the community 

participation by  ex-residents as 

facilitators 

e participation in programming by 
victims of impaired driving 

e arrangements for Adler Institute of 

Psychology graduate students in 

counselling and clinical psychology 

to satisfy the requirements of their 
practicums at Madeira House 

e linkages with citizens’ groups against 
impaired driving 

e utilization of the print media and 
broadcast media in _ preventive 
education 

e participation by families and 
significant others in the process 

e participation by ex-residents in 


Ramsay Kane began working in 
the field of community and social 
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since worked for the Jewish Child 
Aun! Jeary Series, “wee 
Children’s Aid Society, 
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represented the 
Correctional Services at various 


hearings on group homes in 
Metro Toronto. Mr. Kane is a 
graduate of York University 
where he did his undergraduate 
studies in psychology. He is 
second vice-president of the 
Ontario Association of 
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preventive education 
® participation of 
Toronto Police 
¢ participation by Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications 

© support services from the Ministry of 
Correctional Services 

¢ consultation and diagnostic services 
from Mr. Scott Pope, counselling 
department, Atkinson College, York 
University 

Informal evaluation is ongoing, both 
by staff and by interested participants. 
The participants may provide feedback 
to the trainer about the quality and 
content of each session. They are also 
free to express how the content of each 
session relates in particular to their own 
life experiences. 

These criticisms and reactions are 
answered by the trainer at the beginning 
of the next session. Staff generate daily 
descriptive reports and attendance 
summaries of each session. Along with 
information stemming from _ the 
counselling sessions, these are reviewed 
at each weekly case conference. 

Although no formal evaluation 
results are in, we continue to be 
encouraged by the results we have seen 
within the family units we have worked 
with, and with the individuals 
themselves. 

Those participants who have made 
commitments to change their lifestyle 
and dedicate themselves to helping 
Others, continue to demonstrate their 
resolve by their involvement in public 
and preventive education. 

Their success manifests in community 
work with victims’ groups such as 
Against Drunk Driving, and various 
boards of education. A more recent 
manifestation was the involvement of 
some of our past participants in a 
preventive educational film on impaired 
driving being produced by the Drinking 
Driving Countermeasures Unit of the 
Attorney General of Ontario. 

This is the direction the Madeira 
House program will continue to travel, 
one of partnership between government 
and community to address the problem 
of impaired driving and ensure the best 
interests of society. @ 
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president of the Lakeshore 
Diamond Charities Association 
and executive director, Madeira 
Residence Community Resource 
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Identification: 
The problem of names 


‘““What’s ina name?’’ 
A name is for identification at the 
very least — to choose the practical over 


may not be (philosophically, 

physically) John O’Gorman. If you 

t the fact, however, that my bank 

my cheques when I sign that 

nd I use that name on my 

ss card, then, effectively, I am 
John O’Gorman. 


my father! How do you 


etween the two of us? 

ious answer is ‘*by the evident 

e — itis most apparent as we 

de by side. H the distin- 

ed product of a bygone age and I 
yroduct of the casual sixties. 

»ften in this ministry in particular, 

and in both government and business in 

eral, however, the identification 


n is based upon data — a pale 


and abstract reflection of the real world, 
data from paper and computer records. 
[ sions are based upon someone 
original record, passed and 
possibly transcribed many times. 
Identification of people always 
depends upon a name in the first 


instance. 

Proper identification of individuals is 
the most significant clerical function in 
any enterprise that deals with people. 
Correct identification is money in the 
bank, quick repayment, a sure con- 
viction, or proper classification for 
treatment in hospitals, correctional 
centres and programs. Incorrect identi- 
fication may lead to a loss through 
fraud, bad debts, a law suit against a 
police department, public embarrass- 
ment for both purveyor and client, or 
incorrect classification which may lead 
to as severe a result as death to either the 
client Or an innocent victim. 

For business, the problems in 
identification by name are reduced by 
the fact that before the transaction is 
completed, confirmation of the name 
and its spelling may be required. The 
client will be asked to produce one or 
several official forms of identification 


— passport, driver’s licence, credit 
cards and social insurance card as 
examples. 


Business has the option of refusing 
the transaction for lack of substantive 
identification. 

Government and public services do 
not always have that option. 


by John O’Gorman 


I have yet to see a police officer refuse 
to arrest a suspect because the suspect 
fails to produce documentation 
supportive of his or her claim to 
identity. Quite often. the refusal to 
produce a driver’s licence or passport 
will be the cause of the arrest. 

Hospitals in emergency situations 
must accept bodies for treatment and 
worry about identification later. Hostels 
require a name — any name. Jails 
require a name derived from _ the 
warrant and confirmed by interview. 
Police officers in their first encounter 
with suspects are the prime recorder of 
the names for the rest of the judicial 
process. In many cases, the officers’ 
sole method of deriving data is by 
interview. 


‘*One offender on 
file with this 
ministry had 10 
different spellings of 
his surname through 
multiple contacts 
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The accuracy of the communication 
in the interview, divorced from the 
question of truthfulness, depends upon 
both the oral and aural literacy of both 
parties. Sometimes both parties verge 
on illiteracy in terms of the other’s 
ethnic/cultural background 
especially in our multicultural society. 

I once knew a person whose surname 
was given at the first introduction as 
Li-shev-ske. When I finally saw it 
written, the name was spelled Lizewsky. 
Had I seen the written form first, I 
would have pronounced it Li-zu-sky. As 
a police officer interviewing the person, 
I might have spelled the name, with 
logical and possible variations, 
Lishevsky, Lishefski or Lichevski. 

“But all that you have to do is to ask 
the person how to spell his name,’’ I 
here you exclaim. 

“Middle class bias,’’ I reply. All too 
many of the jail population are illiterate 
— either absolutely or at least in 
Canadian culture. They are as illiterate 
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as I was in my example of Polish 
transliteration where the ‘w’ is 
pronounced as ‘v’ in English. 

The Metro Toronto Bell Telephone 
directory offers these alternate spellings 
for McGuiness: 

— Mac Innes 

— Macinnis 

— Mc Ginnis 

— Mc Innes 

— Mc Innis 

— Mc Ginnes 

One offender on file with this 
ministry has 10 different spellings of his 
surname through multiple contacts. 

The ministry is bound by law to 
record the individuals committed to its 
care by the names written on the 
warrants. One former probation officer 
told me the following story: 

She was working on the docu- 
mentation that would allow an inmate 
to be released on parole. In the 
preparation, she took the spelling of the 
name from the warrants. At one stage, 
she required the inmate’s signature on 
one of the forms. 

When she took the form to the 
inmate, he pointed out that his name 
was spelled incorrectly. 

She then approached the super- 
intendent expecting that he would 
support the change in spelling. 

The superintendent, however, said, 
“‘Rither he signs the form the way it’s 
written, or he doesn’t get out!”’ 

The inmate signed. 

Then, where does the error come 
from? 

The records clerk at the institution 
receives the information from_ the 
admitting officer with the warrant. The 
admitting officer receives the warrant 
from the court. The court receives its 
information from a combination of the 
crown attorney and the police station. 
The arresting officer receives his or her 
information from the suspect. 

At every record-keeping stage of the 
criminal justice process — from the 
initial notes of the arresting officer, 
through the summons and warrants, to 
the final keystroke of data entry in the 
MCS system — there is the danger that 
an inadvertent encryption or tran- 
scription error will occur. The _ less 
familiar the recorder is with the names 
of the ethnic background from which 
the offender comes, the less likely the 
recorder is to detect the error in the 


record. “‘It looks good to me,’’ will 
reflect this subtle cultural bias. 

Every time that the data must be 
transcribed from one document to 
another there is the danger that an 
inadvertent error will be made. 

Stull concentrating on the possible 
errors in surnames, let us review some 
of the more common ones. 

On the QWERTY keyboard, the 
standard ordering of the letters on the 
typewriter keyboard, is one source. The 
recorder may intend to strike ‘Y’ but 
actually strikes the ‘T’, which is the key 
to the immediate left of the ‘Y’. The 
result is the changing of a name from 
Dewey to Dewet. 


The combination of handwriting and 
cultural illiteracy is responsible for the 
confusion of ‘U’, ‘V’ and ‘W’. The 
result on the ministry file is a 
multiplicity of surnames related to the 
same person such as Duorac, Dvorac 
and Dworac. Transposition of letters is 
a common error when using a keyboard. 
One example from our file is Latender 
for Latendre. 

Another error is to enter only one of a 
double letter combination. Again an 
example from the file is the difference 
between Lajeunese and Lajeunesse. 

That was surnames. Now, let us look 
briefly at given names. All the above 
errors relating to surnames apply 
equally to given names. There are also 
problems, however, unique to given 
names. 

Transposition of given names may be 
a deliberate attempt by suspects to 
confuse the authorities about their true 
identities. In a larger percentage of 
cases, however, the error is in the 
transcription. Transposition of surname 
and given name is rather likely to 
happen when both the surname and 
given name are commonly given names 
in English — such as Leslie James. 
Those people who use their second 
names may add confusion to the 
records. One example is from my son’s 
name: he is known as Casey but his 
given names are Thomas Casey. 

Transposition may also come from 
the Asian and Balkan manner of giving 
the surname first, followed by the given 
names. Western culture now expects the 
given names first, followed by the 
surname (the exception is, of course, in 
computer applications). The recorder, 
then, when offered a series of ‘‘foreign 
words’’ assumes the Western order and 
concentrates on trying to capture the 
spelling as accurately as possible. This 
problem becomes very pressing in the 
ministry’s processing of immigration 
cases. 

Given names may be corrupted into 
nicknames or diminutives which bear 
little or no relation to the actual name. 
Therefore, problems are created for 
clerical searchers because ‘“‘Tony 
Smith’ is not alphabetically close nor 
physically close, if we think of a paper 
listing, to ‘Anthony Smith’’. It is quite 
common on ministry files to see Jacks 


and Liz’s and Bills. To the recorder, 
these names are so familiar that they are 
just as acceptable as formal given 
names. The situation becomes confused 
for those people who have formally 
given names of Larry, Jack or Betty. 

Twins offer another problem. One 
infamous pair are Donald Ronald X and 
Ronald Donald X. What is the clerk to 
do when the warrant for one of them 
reads only Donald X? The only concrete 
method of differentiation in this case is 
to await an RCMP report on the 
fingerprints. 

What then is the answer to the 
problems outlined here? 

Nothing surpasses the initial care and 
multicultural sensitivity of the initial 
recorder. The assurance, however, of 
totally reliable transmission and 
transcription of data is another factor. 
Most printing is easier to read than 
script. Typed data is almost always 
more clear than anything by hand. But 
the use of keyboards lead to QWERTY 
errors and transpositions. Originals are 
easier to interpret than carbon copies or 
photocopies. 

The ideal would be to encode the data 
once as close to the source as possible 
and then, transmit the data in binary 
code electronically from one step of the 
judicial process to the next until the 
final release. Every time that data has to 
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be transcribed there is one more chance 
for error. The party game of passing a 
verbal message from one person to 
another through six or eight people 
guarantees a dramatic and often funny 
difference between the message of the 
initiator and that reported by the last 
one in line. The transcription 
differences for data are not funny. 
There are 100,000 admissions to the 
ministry a year. Even a one per cent 
error rate means 1,000 errors. 

This ideal, then, would require tight 
co-operation and co-ordination among 
the police, the courts and the ministry to 
develop a series of interactive computer 
systems to transmit and record data. In 
other words, a justice data system. 

In the meantime, while we wait for 
the political recognition of the need and 
the psychological adjustment necessary 
to relinquish part of each ministry’s 
autonomy, the problem of accurate 
identification for this ministry could be 
eased by two steps. 

The first is that a copy of that portion 
of the police investigation report which 
reflects the identification work already 
done by the police accompany the 
offender to the institution or probation 
and parole office. The police will have 
searched the several levels of files 


available to them and, most often, will 
aliases, 


have discovered birthdate, 
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birthplace and, sometimes, a fingerprint 
serial number. This report should also 
indicate either the violent tendencies of 
the person and/or the level of violence 
used in the crime. The police 
departments in both British Columbia 
and Alberta supply these reports to jails 
e second step would be for the 
forces to support correctional 
ministries in general, and this ministry 
particular, in gaining access to the 
1adian Police Information Centre 
IC) files. 

ntification is one purpose for 
cess. Other purposes include access to 
yr indictable convictions from other 
vinces to assist in classification, and 
nmediate check for outstanding 
;/warrants prior to the granting 
cretionary ‘‘release’’ such as 

or temporary absence. 


hough the Ontario Provincial 
and the Ontario Police 

> among those who have 
with ministry access to 

i RCMP who object to 

PIC by any civilian 

lacks the security 

discipline of a police 

I s been made that 


ely criminal data 
n, and that this 
ive. data, must be 

tected as confidential. 
support 

ur ministry, on the other 
made up of the following 


rargument to 


ministry supplies data 
ncerning parole, temporary 
absences, probation orders, address 
changes, and so forth to CPIC and 
is, therefore, already a participant in 
the system; 


e the ministry personnel who would be 
authorized to access CPIC would be 
as responsible, as well-trained, and 
as well-regulated in terms of 
respecting confidentiality as police 
officers; 


e any non-criminal data on CPIC files 
would only be accessed if the person 
to whom the data pertains entered a 
jail. This data would then be of 
benefit in classification. Any data, 
however, related to national security 
or other special programs could be 
restricted by access codes to prevent 
non-security-cleared access to 
confidential information. 
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Accurate identification for this 
ministry means that the current 
convictions which bring people to us are 
linked to the data from all their previous 
periods of contact with the ministry. 
The linkage of all the data — prior 
convictions, favourable and 
unfavourable reports of activity, 
treatment programs attended, notes on 
security — then becomes the basis for 
classification and treatment decisions 
during this new period of contact. All 
identification begins with offenders’ 
names. Every move this ministry makes 
to reduce the problems of names in 
identification leads to stronger decisions 
related to classification and transfer. @ 
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Success in corrections: programs and principles 


Abridged from an article by the 
author and Robert Ross that appeared 
in Current Issues in Juvenile Justice 
(Eds: Corrado, Leblanc, Trepanier), 
Toronto: Butterworths, 1983. This text 
has a complete list of references. 
Reprints may be obtained from the 
author, Rideau Correctional Centre, 
Box 100, Burritt’s Rapids, Ontario KOG 
1BO. 


* * * 


The debate on whether correctional 
programs are effective in reducing 
delinquent behaviors was primarily 
intiated by Robert Martinson in 1974 
when he touched off a critical debate 
about the validity of correctional 
programs with his claim that ‘‘nothing 
works’’. 

Unfortunately, more heat and 
rhetoric were generated than 
dispassionate, logical analysis of the 
facts available. Over the ensuing years, 
nevertheless, the popular notion that 
“nothing works’’ has been modified. 
We are not naive enough to argue that 
this view has not had, and still does 
have, a profound influence on policy 
developments in the criminal justice 
field. 

The popularity, in some quarters, of 
various correctional panaceas such as 
radical non-intervention, retributive 
and just-deserts philosophies owes some 
debt to the nothing works 
pronouncements. 

There is, nevertheless, increasing 
evidence that some programs are 
effective, Water, in’ 1979)" even 
Martinson admitted that such was the 
case. Now there is substantial evidence 
amassed by various studies that were 
impressive for their methodological 
soundness, to indicate that certain types 
of correctional interventions can 
significantly reduce recidivism. 

Reductions in recidivism range from 
30 per cent to 60 per cent according to 
some of the well- controlled studies. The 
follow-up periods are meaningful; 
beneficial results have been reported for 
periods ranging from three to 15 years. 

This paper highlights some specific 


aspects of effective correctional 
intervention and provides some 
plausible reasons for the failures 
produced to date. 

Studies/Programs 

There has been a rapid maturing of 
correctional intervention literature. 


Whereas, a lot of the evaluation 
research used to be methodologically 
inadequate, much of the current work is 
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well conceptualized and structured. 

Based on the studies reviewed by 
myself and Robert Ross, we reported 
that 33 per cent of the correctional 
studies were experiments based on 
random assignment, 23 per cent 
employed a variety of baseline 
comparisons, and 25 per cent used 
matched or comparison groups. Few 
studies (20 per cent) had weak designs. 
The quality of work in the field is far 
superior to the other applied work being 
done in corrections, and, we suspect, 
easily equal to that being produced in 
other social service systems such as 
mental health. 

The methodologically-sound studies 
come from such areas as diversion, 
family intervention, community-based 
and institution programs for juvenile 
offenders and for adults either in 
institutions or on probation. The 
majority of successful intervention 
programs are based in the community 
and deal with juveniles, which makes 
sense from a_ cost-effective and 
preventive viewpoint. The results 
reported to date, as stated above, are 
not trivial. 

In terms of actual techniques, the 
successful programs vary greatly. They 
range from a vocational orientation and 
behaviourally-oriented counselling 
methods to _ specific behaviour 
modification techniques. They all have 
several things in common. They are 
based on a behavioural learning within 
certain social contexts where role 
modelling is especially crucial. To say 
so, however, is of limited use to 
correctional managers in charge of 
setting up effective programs. While 
there are no cookbook formulae 
programs, some important guidelines 
have been set forth. 

In our view, the work of Andrews and 
Kiessling (1980) is noteworthy in this 
regard. Their work is conceptually 
elegant, attempts to incorporate diverse, 
yet viable elements from sociology, 
criminology and psychology, and most 
important, the programs have worked 
in a variety of settings such as 
correctional institutions, probation and 
parole. The crucial guidelines for 
correctional programming, and they are 
ones that are encompassed in much of 
the successful intervention literature as 
outlined in 1980 by Andrews and 
Kiessling, are paraphrased as follows. 

Authority: With this approach the 
correctional officer makes explicit use 
of the formal rules associated with 
correctional settings such that the 
formal legal sanctions are made more 


vivid, understandable and certain in 
their application. 

Anticriminal Modeling and 
Reinforcement: The correctional 
worker becomes a positive role model 
acting to reinforce normal, prosocial, 
non-criminal behaviour. The correc- 
tional worker provides an alternative 
model to criminal activities and criminal 
persons. Without such a countervaling 
image, the inmate is exposed only to 
persons and environments which 
support criminal behaviour. 

Problem-Solving: As a knowledge- 
able and skilled individual, the 
correctional worker may engage the 
client in the process of resolving those 
personal, inter-personal or community- 
based difficulties which are resulting in 


failure to achieve satisfaction and 
reward non-criminal pursuits. For 
analytic purposes, problem-solving 
efforts may be further classified 


according to whether the focus is on 
concrete community and inter-personal 
problems (in areas such as work, 
family, education, peers, finances and 
housing), or whether, the focus is on 
recreational or personal/emotional 
problems. 

Use of Community Resources: This 
approach, often called environmental 
facilitation or the advocate/broker role, 
is another special subset of problem- 
solving. It is worthy of separate 
attention because of the emphasis 
placed on advocacy/brokerage models 
today. Its value, of course, would 
depend upon how well the resource to 
which a client is referred is in fact able 
to provide service. 

Quality of Inter-personal 
Relationships: This approach includes 
practices such as the expression of 
warmth, concern and active listening or 
empathy, and the creation of conditions 
of trust and open communication. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that 
there is a substantive and specific type 
of structure to the intervention process. 
This kind of approach is readily 
apparent in the successful programs 
evaluated in studies Ross and I have 
reviewed previously. As would be 
expected, however, there is considerable 
variation, but, one would be _ hard- 
pressed to find successful studies 
reported today, no matter what the 
setting or modality, that would not 
incorporate some of the dimensions 
outlined by Andrews and Kiessling. 


Unsuccessful Programs 
Just as it is becoming evident what 
type of intervention programs have a 


*Reproduced by permission of Butterworth & Co. (Canada) Ltd. This article first appeared in Current Issues in Juvenile 
Justice edited by R.R. Corrado, M. LeBlanc and J. Trepanier. Copyright 1983. 
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reasonable guarantee of success, sO then 
it is becoming obvious what constitutes 
unsuccessful programs. For the 
interested reader, Andrews has provided 
a detailed review of the counselling 
literature in this regard. Essentially, he 
points to the fact that counselling 
procedures based on open-communi- 
ion ‘*friendship’’ models that have 
little direction or are self- 
erning, self-help, peer groups run by 
ffenders themselves will either 
.crease law-breaking behaviour or have 
,eoligible effects. There are any number 
studies to support this contention. It 
painful for some to accept, but 
likeability, participation, and 
‘““sood’’ feelings are not enough for 
ffective counselling. Anticriminal 
mponents must be a major part of 
yu ing programs or else the good 
tionships established will likely be 


may oe 


noted above for 
behavioural 
niques have a history 
both success and dramatic 
‘erences between 
are not so 
ciional in 
vith the application of 
those 
at : completely 
istardized or irrelevant to 
1aviour to be alleviated, 
iccessful programs had the 
re (a) they were 
S who were never 
lopment of the 
set behaviours were 
ulm always antisocial rather than 
prosocial thus giving antisocial 
behaviours undue attention and in some 
cases fostering such behaviour; (c) they 
failed to neutralize or utilize in a 
tive way the offenders’ peer group. 


to that 


ing udailes, 


| failure in this area 


ures Bes] d es 


Viedical-Model 


Programs based on a ‘‘medical- 
nodel’’ disease conception of antisocial 
pehaviour have not been fruitful. 
Whether the disease be one of 


‘disturbed’? emotional behaviour or 
biologically oriented, for example, in 
the case of extra chromosomes, we have 


not found one well-controlled positive 
report. 


Deterrence 

No doubt I am likely alone among 
social scientists in corrections, in stating 
that deterrence has some potential. 
Nevertheless, the blunt realities are that 
even if one turns a blind eye to the 
profound and, to date, unresolvable 
methodological problems in_ this 
research area, deterrrence has little to 
say for itself in terms of applied 
usefulness. There is the odd study 
attesting to effective deterrence (for a 
short period) on a large societal scale, or 
for deterrence of a certain crime in a 
specific area. There are many more 
studies, however, showing negligible to 
minimal effects or even indicating 


increasing offending. Or, as is often the 
case, attempts at applied deterrence, for 
example by the police or courts, have 
been so poorly conceptualized and put 
into effect that no conclusions could 
ever be forthcoming. It should be noted, 
nonetheless, that a few treatment 
studies have had a _ deterrence 
component that likely contributed to 
their success. 


Prescriptions for Failure: How Not 
to Dolt 

While it is apparent from the 
foregoing that I feel reasonably 
confident that offenders can benefit 
from specific types of counselling and 
behaviour modification programs, there 
is the reality that we are not the 
‘“experimenting’’ society we claim to be. 
We learn neither from our successes nor 
from our failures in the corrections 
field. Rather, if a program is partially a 
failure, a negativism quickly develops 
and there is a headlong rush to search 
for a new panacea. Unfortunately, a 
pervasive rigidity in the face of facts is 
displayed. It happens to proponents on 
either side. Some critics refuse to believe 
some programs fail for good reason. 
Others refuse to believe that behaviour 
can be changed. Both sides assume that 
somehow absolute truth, based on 
minimal evidence, has been discovered, 
thus allowing for a-convenient myopic 
attitude toward examining new 
approaches to delinquency prevention. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
traits, persistence in the following 
behaviours should also continue to 
minimize progress in the field. 


Ignore Relevant Literature 
This happens more than one would 
think. The 


recent debate over 
rehabilitation was about literature 
published before 1967. Subsequent 


reviews, for some reason or other, have 
been highly selective or else have 
ignored large bodies of relevant 
material. This phenomenon is rather 
frightening. Witness the popularity of 
clinical sociology which, as Andrews 
commented, has been characterized by 
an inability of its proponents to test 
their cherished assumptions. It’s also 
marked by their ability to remain blind 
to the behavioural revolution that has 
occurred outside their discipline. 
Deterrence proponents, for another 
example, have virtually ignored the fact 
that weaknesses in their theory- 
buildings are, in part, due to an 
ignorance of basic experimental 
psychology that directly touches upon 
their concerns. 

We would argue that the failure to 
take the broad, well-informed view has 
promoted much of the barren theorizing 
that has given the criminal justice field 
such a nihilistic flavour. Indeed, what 
programming integrity would a social 
service system deliver that is readily 
deducible from radical criminology, a 
“leave the children alone”’ theory, or a 
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just-deserts model? The former requests 
a wrenching, radical change in Western 
society and the second — when it 
suggests anything — suggests programs 
that have a good chance of increasing 
recidivism. The third theory, besides 
calling for something called ‘‘justice- 
as-fairness’’, has some _ proponents 
claiming that short of killing people we 
cannot stop them from committing 
crimes! 


Lack of Therapeutic Integrity 

This is a variegated category ranging 
from the obvious and commonplace. 
For example, few funds are spent on 
offender programs, to the political 
reality of so many constraints being 
placed on programs when they are 
funded that any potential effectiveness 
is neutralized. 

But by far, the most common 
problem that permeates the 
programming literature centres on the 
quality and intensity of the delivery of 
service itself. To what extent do 
treatment personnel actually adhere to 
the principles and employ the 
techniques of the therapy they purport 
to provide? To what extent are the 
treatment staff competent? How hard 
do they work? How much is treatment 
diluted in the correctional environment 
so that it becomes treatment in name 
only? Unfortunately, these questions 
are all too often answered in the 
negative. No matter what area of the 
intervention literature one examines 
these problems surface. 

The classic example of lack of 
integrity, and we fear it has been 
repeated all too often, comes from the 
influential Kassebaum et al. 
institutional counselling study. Herbert 
Quay examined that study and brought 
the following to light after nothing- 
works proponents trumpeted this study 
to be a good example of the failure of 
counselling. Quay reported that: 

1. Only>> one-third yy 0 fasathe 
practising group counsellors 
felt the treatment would affect 
recidivism. 

2. Most of the counsellors were 
not professionals. 

3. The training provided by the 
researchers focused on _ the 
counsellors’ personalities 
rather than on providing them 
with specific counselling 
techniques. 

4. Training meetings were poorly 
attended. 

5. Once the program began, 
training of the lay counsellors 
was discontinued. 

6. The counselling co-ordinator 
for the project was seldom 
consulted by the counsellors. 

7. Inmate participation was 
involuntary; the groups were — 
mixtures of extreme types of 
inmates; and inmate ratings of 
the content and structure of 
the counselling sessions were 
poor. 


There are several corollaries to the 
lack of therapeutic integrity. Two of 
them deserve separate treatment. 


Dismissal of Interactions and 
Individual Differences 

The failure to consider that types of 
treatment and individuals may interact 
and affect outcome reached its peak 
when Martinson dismissed the whole 
area as a search for a ‘‘will-o’-the-wisp”’ 
phenomenon. In addition, some of the 
early sociological biases regarding the 
study of group process and complex 
programs only, without examining 
structure and process variables, 
contributed to the problem. 

This state of affairs has been rectified 
somewhat. Many researchers have 
drawn attention to the problem and now 
a majority of the studies examine 
individual differences and_ their 
interactions with treatment variables. 
They are crucial to assessing the value of 
employment programs, institutional 
counselling and probation studies, and 
community-based and family therapy 
programs. Occurrences of interactions 
are not random as Martinson argued. 
There is usually a very good theoretical 
reason for their existence. For example, 
there is enough clinical data to suggest 
that offenders with sociopathic traits 
would react well to highly structured, 
concrete reinforcement programs. They 
would respond well to systematic and 
consistent incentive programs, or 
“token economies’’, whereby if you do 
well you get reinforcement in the form 
of a token — either money or praise. 
Such prisoners, on the other hand, 
react poorly to emotive, open 
communications programs. 


Failure to Attend to the System 

How the system functions in terms of 
service delivery has been ignored. There 
have been very few individual accounts 
of how program policies in and of 
themselves can affect outcome. We need 
more concentrated efforts at systems 
analysis linking: (a) setting factors and 
the physical and social structure of the 
program; (b) process and content of 
intervention; (c) intermediate targets 
such as attitude change; and (d) 
recidivism and cost-benefit. 

We need to examine how variables 
affecting the implementation of service 
systems affect outcome. As a case in 
point, Andrews and I assessed attempts 
at setting up 19 different programs ina 
variety of correctional settings. It is 
important for correctional managers to 
verify (as we did) some of the obvious 
factors that were predictive of program 
success and maintenance: (a) how 
contact was initiated; (b) institutional 
stability; (c) knowledge of settings; (d) 
exact roles of the program managers; 
and (e) involvement of staff. 

Finally, correctional administrators 
have sensed for a long time that political 
expediency prevents social service 
systems from functioning harmoniously 
enough to deliver services efficiently, if 


at all, to the offenders. The extent to 
which this has happened has been 
ignored. Even in correctional and social 
service systems reported to be affluent 
and progressive, the system operates 
inefficiently in service delivery. Very 
often, few offenders and their families 
receive services outside of the criminal 
justice system. A few — successful 
intervention programs have bridged this 
gap but in most cases the services are 
simply not there or are not oriented 
toward offenders — a reality that has 
escaped proponents of the advocacy/ 
broker model and ‘“‘leave the children 
alone’’ approach to service delivery. 


In summary, there are correctional 
programs that are effective; they can be 
distinguished from our unsuccessful 
attempts in the past. There are perfectly 
good .reasons why limited success has 
been achieved in certain other programs 
and it is within our means to be 
constructive ‘in improving their success 
rate. y 

Although certain types of severely 
violent criminal conduct is possibly less 
amenable to corrections, it is, 
nevertheless, well within our means to 
effectively deal with many offenders. 
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Understanding and treating 
what causes crime 


Introduction 


e many causes of the crime of 
erson may be charged with 
‘just doing a job,”’ as in the 
ing been hired by someone to 
own building. He and his 
have been raising a 
night,’’ or it 
revenge, or it 
warm on a cold 


on a saturday 


ttention, or for 
i { for sexual release. The 
: 1 correction 
Jer only meaningful 
‘tof ‘an ‘wunder- 
the circumstances 
e with which he 

en char 
, as our knowledge 
Pe PLUM AGAUSeSa Ol eculne 
and as our ability to predict 
and criminal recidivation 


impre it becomes increasingly 
( ul to define different sub- 
sroups Of criminal offenders, and to 
ievelop differential treatment programs 


Ontario Correctional Institute 
) has entered actively into two 
ed processes: differential classifica- 
offenders according to the 
nderlying causation of their offences; 
and differential treatment designed to 
modify the identified causes of offences 
| thus reduce the risk that offenders 
recidivate. 
it used to be that offenders tended to 
be lumped together into one group, and 
here was thought to be one cause of 
oifences: offenders were bad people 
vhose weak moral sense was seen to 
reflect insufficient development of 
conscience or guilt. Some people would 
still like to tell you that all criminals are 
alike. Accordingly, they were treated 
with incarceration in penitentiaries, 
presumably to increase their penitence. 
As the field of corrections developed, it 
was noted that people who were steadily 
employed in skilled occupations 
producing adequate levels of income, 
tended less often to offend or to re- 
offend than others less well-situated. 
Accordingly, efforts were introduced to 
train inmates in useful trades, and to 
help them to acquire and maintain 
productive employment in the 
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community. Curiously, this initiative 
was only modestly successful in 
reducing recidivation. It was concluded 
that skills training alone might not be 
the central factor in the causation or 
prevention of crime. 

Subsequently, a host of other 
potential causative factors was 
identified, modification of which held 
out some hope for the ‘‘correction’’ of 
criminals and a reduction in crime. 
Among these ‘‘causes’’ of crime were 
seen to be such factors as the failure of 
society’s institutions, such as schools, 
and thus failure in socialization; the 
need of young adults involved in 
identity formation to challenge 
authority and the established modes of 
behaviour; nutritional deficiencies 
associated with food availabilities; 
urban living with its tendency to impair 
emotional involvements with others; 
exposure to media violence; accidental 
or traumatic conditioning to feel anxiety 
or fear; deficiencies in the learning of 
interpersonal skills; and so on. This 
broadening understanding of the 
underlying causes of crime has increased 
the range of possible ‘‘correctional’’ 
alternatives, whose purpose is to correct 
the causes involved in crime, and 
hopefully, thereby, to correct the 
individual’s tendency to commit crime. 

For the purpose of simplification in 
this discussion, these various types of 
causes of criminality will be categorized 
in terms of excesses, insufficiencies and 
over-generalizations of behaviour. 


Behavioural Excesses 


Some of the causes which seem to 
underlie crime appear to be related to 
excesses either of stimulus (drive) or of 
response. This is particularly true with 
respect to the more dangerous types of 
offences where drive pressure is often 
excessive. Such behaviour patterns 
often arise from an excess of frustration 
or anger. Some brain anomalies create 
excesses of irritability or impulsiveness 
which the person cannot effectively 
control. Nutritional deficiencies may 


often inhibit the development of 
modulational skills in relation to 
behaviour, resulting in poorly 


controlled excesses of feeling and 
behaviour. Exposure to media violence 
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may result in increased aggressive 
potential. Anxiety conditioning may 
result in increases of disruptive drive 
pressure; and so on. 

Behavioural excesses, according to 
the current view, are usually most 
conveniently corrected by means of 
treatment programs which are, in a 
general sense, educative. This means 
that a person may need to learn either to 
reduce or to control the underlying drive 
and its behavioural expression, or to 
find alternative means to express the 
underlying drive. A number of different 
classes of treatments are available to 
accomplish these purposes. 


Reduction of motivational excesses 
has been achieved most reliably in 
treatments aimed at reducing anxiety 
and irritability. Anxiety is a state of 
physiological arousal with both drive 
and experiential properties, which adds 
pressure or intensity to any other drives 
with which it becomes associated. For 
example, increases in anger, in sexual 
drive pressure, in dependency or 
nurturance needs, in attention or 
exhibitionistic need, or in the need for 
power may be strengthened by any 
associated anxiety which may be 
present. Anxiety, in addition to being 
conceived of as the common core of the 
neuroses, and as such the underlying 
cause of much of what passes for mental 
or emotional disorder, is also a motive 
which drives a person both to avoid and 
to control his/her impulses. Because 
anxiety adds its own drive pressure, it 
also tends to disrupt control and to 
increase impulsiveness. Fortunately, 
there is a variety of treatment programs 
available to correct anxiety and 
irritability as described above. One 
group of treatment methods, called 
systematic desensitization, trains the 
individual in a new habit of calmness or 
non-anxiousness, thus ameliorating the 
underlying anxiety drive. Another 
group of methods, exemplified by 
anxiety-relief conditioning, trains 
against the anxiety drive, or counter- 
conditions it. 


Irritability, in many instances, arises 
from errors in neuro-conduction in the 
brain, examples of which include the 
epilepsies and _ so-called perceptual 
handicap. These may result in episodic 
irritable behaviour, violent outbursts 
and unpredictable losses of control. 


Again, fortunately, such irritability can 
sometimes be trained out by means of 
biofeedback training, employing the 
electroencophalogram (EEG). 

Control of motivational excesses has 
been achieved in many cases by training 
techniques aimed at particular 
dimensions of the under-control or 
response excess. Anger and aggression 
control training or stress management 
training each seek to modify specific 
domains of behavioural excesses by 
providing the person with training 
methods of control or modulation of 
the responses in question. In the first of 
these cases, the response excess to be 
controlled is acting-out anger in 
aggressive ways; in the second, the 
response excess to be controlled is the 
body’s anxiety or stress response. 

Alternatives to responses which occur 
in excess have often been found which 
can replace the behaviour occurring in 
excess with another type of response 
which is socially acceptable. Perhaps the 
most common example of this would be 
assertiveness training, in which 
excessive aggressive drive can often be 
moderated by training the person in 
socially-acceptable ways of expressing 
his or her feelings in interpersonal 
situations — which provides the person 
with a means to siphon off, as it were, 
the drive pressure underlying the 
response excess. 


Behavioural Insufficiencies 


Some of the causes which appear to 
underlie crime seem to be the result of 
an insufficiency of certain necessary 
adaptive behaviours. For example, 
weakness in a person’s sense of personal 
identity as he or she passes through 
adolescence and young adulthood may 
result in an excessive need to challenge 
the establishment in an antisocial way; 
nutritional deficiencies may result in 
lessened vitality and reduced efficiency 
of body and brain functioning; 
disruption of parenting functions (for 
example, due to parental separation or 
divorce) may result in insufficient 
provision of the conditions necessary 
for normal socialization; failures 
experienced in the educational process 
may result in insufficient persistence or 
sense of personal power or the capacity 
for success; and the mobility of modern 
urban living may diminish the person’s 
capacity for warm emotional ties and 
prevent the development of empathy, 
and thus make him or her more than 
normally capable of victimizing others. 

Behavioural insufficiencies, accord- 
ing to the current view, usually are most 
conveniently corrected by educative 
programs in the generic sense of that 
term. Accordingly, some form of 
learning or training endeavour, or the 
provision of experiences from which 
learning might occur, are sought to 
supply the individual’s need or to 
correct the insufficiency. At least three 


classes of educative endeavours can be 
identified as potentially meaningful or 
effective in correcting such behavioural 
insufficiences. 


**Emotional 
resources are 
conventionally 
increased in the 
normal process of 
family living .. .’’ 


Knowledge is conventionally 
increased in educative endeavours which 
have been institutionalized in the 
educational and trades training systems 
in the community. Toward this end, 
correctional programs have been 
mounted to supply the inmate with 
opportunities to learn academic and 
vocational skills. Increasing the 
individual’s knowledge or skills may be 
construed as assisting in the correction 


OF SUCN “CAUSES Or Calne As 
insufficiencies in learning ability, 
possibly associated with brain 


anomalies, insufficiencies of 
socialization and adaptation, or 
insufficiencies of interactional skills, 
including the skill of valuing oneself. 
Life skills, such as task persistence, 
social self-presentation, and how to ask 
another for help, are conventionally 
increased in involvements with a wide 
variety of entrepreneurial community 
institutions such as stores, churches, 
recreational facilities, health facilities 
and organized peer groups. Toward this 
end, the correctional system mounts 
programs in which life skills might be 
learned. These programs include chapel 
and clergy, incentive allowance and 
canteen, recreational programs, 
Alcoholics Anonymous, health services, 
and a host of volunteer programs 
supporting involvement in community 
living. From these programs it is hoped 
the inmate will learn and_ thus 
compensate for insufficient life skills. 
Increasing the individual’s life skills 
may be construed as assisting in the 
correction of such ‘‘causes’”’ of crime as 
insufficiencies in identity development, 
in socialization or adaptation, in 
independent living, in interactional 
skills, in personal values, and so on. 


Emotional ESO MCS are 
conventionally increased in the normal 
process of family living. Toward this 
end, the correctional system organizes 
living accommodations, as far as 
possible, for inmates in peer groups 
under the supervision and discipline of 
correctional officers. This arrangement 
at least provides an opportunity for 
correctional staff to supply some of the 
parenting functions which a_ large 
proportion of our inmates have 
experienced in very short supply. At the 
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OCI, this ‘‘parenting’’? function has 
been made an explicit part of the 
correctional officer’s role. For example, 
each correctional officer is assigned a 
number of inmates as his or her 
“‘caseload.’’ The expectation is that a 
special human relationship (involving 
respecting, caring, or other emotions) 
will be formed between the officer and 
his or her caseload. This correctional 
endeavour has already been shown to 
have significant effects in diminishing 
recidivism rates among inmates. It also 
has a generally beneficial effect on the 
community adjustment of inmates in 
the correctional living unit. Increasing 
the emotional resources of the 
individual may be construed as assisting 
in the correction of ‘‘causes’’ of crime 
such as insufficiencies in adaptation to 
proscription and instruction, identity 
development, the inmate’s own 
parenting functions, socialization, 
emotional involvement, and 
interactional skills. 


Behavioural Over-generalization 


Some of the causes underlying crime 
appear to be associated with 
impoverished controls and 
inappropriate ideas which are a result of 
response oOver-generalization. No 
attempt will be made here to reference 
the available information related to this 
dimension of human behaviour. It is 
sufficient to say that stimulus over- 
generalization is probably the major 
factor underlying ‘‘psychotic’’ disorders 
or major mental illness. Response over- 
generalization underlies much of what 
passes, on the one hand, for vengeful, 
‘‘paranoidal’’ behaviour, and, on the 
other hand, for many of the sexual 
deviations. The sorts of excesses which 
are found among persons with these 
sorts of difficulties result in 
impoverishment of control functions, 
and in unexpected forms of behaviour 
which tend not to be tolerated easily by 
the community. 

Stimulus and response’ over- 
generalizations, according to the current 
view, are usually most effectively 
corrected by treatment programs of a 
generally educative or training variety. 
The treatment involves training the 
person in either stimulus discrimination 
or response differentiation. Some of the 
methods employed for this purpose 
include perceptual discrimination 
training, concept formation training, 
semantic differentiation training, 
precision learning, fair witness training, 
and a number of related methods. Each 
of these treatments involves a 
specialized program which requires 
specialized psychological training. Such 
treatment usually needs to be 
supplemented by anti-anxiety training 
procedures such as_ systematic 
desensitization, because the over- 
generalization of response is _ itself 
generated in large part by excessive or 


catastrophic anxiety. These methods 
mostly need to be undertaken in 
individual sessions. If properly 
undertaken, their effects tend to be both 
liable and efficient in correcting the 
ging and disruptive effects of 
yver-generalization. 


Summary 


n this paper it has been argued that 
rmination of the causes underlying 
ninal behaviour is logical prior to the 
duction of correctional procedures, 
creases the range of options 

: for modification or correction 
iminal behaviour. As methods for 
ssessment of the various causative 
\is in crime improve, and as the 
 re-educative treatment options 
there is real hope that 

ty, once recognized, can be 

by standard correctional 

which are educative in the 

est sense of the term. A simplistic 
-sently-identifiable 
as used here 

sion of some of 

ii ors which may be 
ous forms of criminal 
ye of the 

le means by which to 
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